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The Satin Shoes 


A QUIET TRAGEDY 
BY THOMAS HARD) 


” a ever I walk forth to wed 
As other maidens use, 
And face the gathered eyes,” she said, 
“Tl go in satin shoes!” 


(She was as fair as carly day 
Shining on meads unmown, 

And her sweet syllables seemed to play 
Like flute-notes softly blown.) 

The time arrived when it was meet 
That she should be a bride; 

The satin shoes were on her feet, 
Her father at her side. 


They stood within the dairy door, 
And gazed across the green: 

The church loomed on the distant moor, 
But rain-streams fell between. 


“The grass will drench, even lightly stepped, 
The road is like a pool!” 

Her dream is shown to be inept, 
Her wish they overrule. 


“To go forth shod in satin soft 
A eoach would be required!” 

For boots the satin shoes were doffed 
Those shoes her soul desired. 


All day the bride, as one down borne, 
Was seen to brood apart, 

And that the shoes had not been worn 
Sat heavy on her heart. 
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“THe SATIN SHOES WERE ON HER FEET, HER FATHER AT HER SivE 


From her wrecked dream, as months flew on, 
Her thought seemed not to range. 

“What ails the wife?” they said anon, 
“That she should be so strange?” 


“ Ah—what coach comes with furtive glide— 
A coach of closed-up kind?” 

“It comes to fetch the last year’s bride, 
Who wanders in her mind.” 
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THE SATIN SHOES. 






























She strove with them, and fearfully ran 





Stairward with one low scream: 


* Nay—coax her,” said the madhouse man, 





. 3 “With some old household theme.” 
3 
4 ‘If you will go, dear, you must fain 
Put on those shoes—the pair 
Meant for your marriage,- which the rain 
Forbade you then to wear.” 
. She clapped her hands, flushed joyous hues: 
: “Oh ves—l’ll up and ride 
: If I am to wear my satin shoes ' 
: And be a proper bride!” : 
7 
: Out then her little foot held she, 
} As to depart with speed; 
1 I'he madhouse man smiled pleasantly 
To see the wile succeed. 
4 She turned to him when all was done, 
{ And gave him her thin hand, 
4 Exelaiming like a raptured one, 
“This time it will be grand!” 
; She mounted with a face elate, 


Shut was the carriage door; 
They drove her to the madhouse gate, 
And she was seen no more. 


Yet she was fair as early day 

Shining on meads unmown, 
And her sweet syllables seemed to play 
Like flute-notes softly blown. 








Recollections 
BY HARRIOT 


Y mother, Lizinka Campbell Brown, 
was th da iwhter of Creorgs W. 
Campbell, of Tennessee, 


iecessively a 


who was 
Representative and Sen 
ator in Congress, Secretary of the Treas- 
iry under James Madison, minister to 
Russia under James Monroe, and com- 
missioner to settle claims against France 
tment of Andrew Jackson. My 
mother was born in St. Petersburg, and 


by appou 


was given the name of the beautiful 
Empress of Russia, wife of the Tsar 
Alexander I. 

Althongh Judge Campbell was of gen- 
tie birth, poverty had been his portion 
during his vouth, and he followed the 
plo ih, taught sehool, and paid his own 

ay through Princeton College, where he 
graduated in 1794 with high honors, hav- 
ing taken the Junior and Senior courses 
together in one vear. Ile was always a 
and this facet and the hard 
struggle of his early life gave his daugh- 
ter a strong sympathy for Andrew John- 
son and hi 
ignorance and obscurity to knowledge 
and power. She regarded Johnson as a 


real tril me ot the people, and she was 


remarkabl progress from 


his friend, until events took place which 
compelled her to believe that he was 
her persecutor. 

Our aequaintance with Mr. 


began in 1856, and became an intimacy 


Johnson 


while he was serving his seeond term 
as Governor of Tennessee. Our house 
in Nashville, now the Academy of St. 
Cecilia, stood on Cedar Street, on the 
brow of Capitol Till, looking down on 
the city, and there my mother enter- 
tained the State officials and other im- 
Nashville, and the 
Governor formed the habit of coming to 
her house frequently 

One of my first recollections of Mr. 
Johnson was when my mother took me 
vith her to his office in the State-house 


portant people of 


on a visit which she thought might pos- 


sibly be of importance. The horrors of 


of Andrew 


Johnson 
S. TURNER 


the Sepoy mutiny in India in 18° 


T had 


awakened grave fears among many 
Southerners of similar outrages in this 


country from the slave population, and 
when there soon followed John Brown’s 
raid some of our people were absolut: 
ly panie-stricken. Shortly after th 
raid an estimable but excitable lady of 
our acquaintance rushed in to see my 
mother to tell her of a plot of the negroes 
to rise on Christmas morning and mur 
She had informa- 
tion, which she knew was authentic, that 


der us all in our beds. 
this would happen, unless Governor John- 
1 be induced to have 

fired over the town on Christmas Ev 
in order to intimidate the 


| 
son ecoul eannon 
black con- 
spirators and prevent them from carry 
ing out their bloody purpose. Half 
amused at the story, but believing that 
it might possibly have some truth in it, 
my mother and I went to see the Gov 
ernor, and she told him what she had 
heard. In common with all of us he 
regarded John 
guilty of treason and sedition, and fully 
approved of his punishment. He lis- 
tened with calm and grave attention to 


Brown as having been 


my mother’s story, and when she con- 
eluded he looked down upon the pretty 
little citv lying quietly before him—we 
were standing in front of the Capitol 

and said: “ Wher is the evidence of 
disturbanee, Mrs 
am I to fire?” 


Brown? Upon whom 
His calmness and air of 
quiet strength impressed us, and we were 
completely reassured. 

I remember well how he looked at this 
He was 
about fifty years old, of square and com- 
pact build and closely knit frame. His 
head also was square and covered with 
sleek brown hair. His brow was fine 
and broad but much wrinkled, and his 
eves had a wearied expre ssion when they 
were in repose. The bridge of his nose 
was broad and the shape almost aquiline; 


time when he was in his prime. 


his mouth and chin were firm and un- 
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Altogether but did not 


promising ih appearance, 
. ace is vell balanced and strong, that he had given him Sar r Resa 8. 
not mobil llis manners were t ‘ \ 1 clay later | brought the book 
t } sober and > dat cCitize j th ‘ al | remarked piv, | can t 
it pol sh but vitl ‘3 d vulgarity l e head r tail of that boo If it 
He had 1 sense of humor ud his | ecurred him that there was any 
9 e saturnine countenance as seldom hing in it applicable to himself, he art 
ed ip ith a smile fully coneealed the fact. lle was pr id 
I reeall several instanees of his lack f having been a tailor and boasted of it. 
| h mor. W hile 1] 1s only creed 
he was visiting us as democracy, 
e day my moth- und sin prot ssed 


er’s friend Mrs. 
ie X, a idow, 
me in She had 
vn Mr. John 
vears be 
re when he was 
the Legislatur 
t they had not 


et sine then. 


“Tlow is Mr. 


Knox ¢ I have 
T een him 
He has been 


hadn’t seen him 
th street,” said 
Mir. Johnson. 
When Mrs. 
Knox left, my n 
That was a fu 


‘What mistake 
Johnsor “1 said 


he street, and I hadn't.” 


With the abser 
sensitiven 
that his early Oc? 
the eause ot 
thers. Judge Wi 
vard on the Supr 
and a friend of Jo 
my mother about 
views of life, whi 
row, and they agre 
benefit to him if 
Thomas Carlyle’s 


the next time he came 


asked my mother 


she took one of C 


to believe that m« 


‘Why, then, 
Governor,” aid 
my mothe r to him 
ne day when he 
had reiterated this 
belief, “did you 
lawyers of 
Charles and Rob 


rt. both vour 





Ile used to say, 


‘T thought better 

" r TURNER when I was. on 

mv tailor’s bench,” 

and that women 

iother said, laughing, were more fortunate than men in that 
inv mistake of yours, they had some occupation for their hand 


Mr. Knox.” in needlework. 


did I make said About a vear before thi 
I hadn’t seen him on Judge Pepper, who had 
smith hefore he became a lawyer, sent 


Civil War 


been a biae 


ee of humor went a Johnson a set of fire-irons, which he had 
Ss, and he -had no id a made himse lf, al d th C;overnor pres it ly 
ipation of-a tailor was sent the Judge a coat which he had mad 
ridicule on the part of for him. When he told my mother of 
lliam F. Cooper, afte1 he incident she said: 

me Bench of the State “Did vou really make the coat, Gov 


hnson’s, onee consulted ernot1 
broadening Johnson’s 
+h were extremely nar , vale a 0 

ed that it might be of fl | yple. When I as a tailor I was 
he would read some of 1 good one 
According] 
to see us, when he with \. V 
to lend him a_ book, 


arlvle’s from the shelf, ward Buehanat 


books. 
Brown. a leader of the 
Demoeratic party in Tennessee and after 


s Postmaster-General, al 
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though all of the guests were to be fel- 
low Democrats, and let them know that 
on that day he had dined with his washer- 
woman, off bacon and cabbage. 

He made no secret of his unlettered 
youth, and once brought my mother a 
magazine containing a sketch of his life, 
in which it was stated that his wife, 
Flora MeCardle, had taught him to read 
after they were 
married, when he 
was twenty - one 





years of age. * He 
said the state- 
ment was inac- Py 
curate but  sub- ” 
stantially true; 


that when they 
were married his 
wife brought her 
school books — to 


their new home, 


x v 


and his study of 
them aided his 
education mate- 
rially. After he 
rose _ to promi- 
nence his ad- 
mire? used to 
point out that he 
made few  mis- 


as 


takes in grammar 
and that his Eng- 
lish was pure, but Mes 
he never learned 

to divide his 

words correctly in 

writing, and sometimes made ludicrous 
mistakes in quotations. Once in a 
public speech he spoke of the Lays 
of Ancient Rome as having been trans- 
lated by Macaulay; and in another speech 
he quoted: 

And the stern joy that warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel, 
as Shakespeare says!” 

Before disaster came upon my mother’s 
family in consequence of the Civil War 
we had seen instances of Mr. Johnson’s 
vindictiveness, and his hatred of those 
who were born to better station than his 
or were more fortunate in worldly pos- 
sessions. I remember Isham G. Harris, 
who sueceeded Johnson as Governor of 
Tennessee and as Senator, saying in 
1861, “If Johnson were.a snake, he would 


lie in the grass to bite the heels of rich 

men’s children.” In 1891 I saw Senator 

Harris again and reminded him of this 

remark. He had not changed his opin 

ion. “ Johnson,” he said, “ hated men 

simply because they were rich. He was 

a much overrated man. He was a per 
fect demagogue.” 

‘He died rich, did he not?” I asked. 

“ Oh yes, he left 

about a hundred 

thousand dollars.” 


Gon “But he was 
yy a 
ar 


A honest ?” 


aN “ As a custodian 
invincibly so. He 
would not steal 
money, but he 
4) was for State re- 
2 pudiation. Ile 
1, was the most vin- 
diective man I ever 
knew.” 

We ascertained 
that he was not 
truthful in small 
matters, He told 
my mother, for 
instance, that Ma- 
jor Graham, an 
old friend of our 
family, had told 
him that after 
EWELL Judge Campbell 

set up a carriage 

he would not speak 

to a poor man. 
When my mother asked Major Graham 
if he had said this, he replied: “It was 
impossible for me to have said such a 
thing, because it is not true. I never 
told Johnson anything of the kind.” 
Major Graham, it should be remarked. 
was noted for the cautious accuracy of 
all his statements. 

The winter of 1858 we spent in Wash- 
ington, and that year Johnson took his 
seat in the Senate, his colleague being 
John Bell, who was nominated for th« 
Presidency in 1859 as the Constitu- 
tional Union candidate, Edward Everett 
being the candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
deney. Mr. Bell was universally respect- 
ed in Tennessee and held high rank in 
the Senate also, but he and Johnson were 
political opponents, so Johnson hated him 
and would not allow him to introduce 
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him in the Senate as the unvarying cus- 
tom required. He selected instead a 
Senator from North Carolina, who pr 
nted the credentials of the new Senator 
from Tennessee, and a few days after he 

id taken his seat he astonished th 
Senate by making a vicious attack on 
Bell in his first speech, closing with 

words: 

‘But Mr. Bell is a dead Senator. | 
ill not insult the dead.” 

Mrs. Bell was an intimate friend of 
my mother’s, and came to our rooms to 
tell her about Mr. Johnson’s seurrilous 
attack on her husband. Soon after she 
had gone away Mr. Johnson himself 
ame in, saying he had been walking 
p and down outside, having seen Mrs. 
Bell go in, waiting until she should 
leave. At first he was quiet and re- 
erved, but presently my mother said: 

“Oh, Mr. Johnson, 


could you make 
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then considered to be the best sur 
geon in Nashville, who was called in 
later, decided that it must be broken 
again and reset. The operation was per 
formed in a bedroom in a hotel on Cedar 
Street in Nashville, where Johnson board 
ed, the arm being pulled around a bed 
post, and the first bedpost selected for 
the purpose was fluted or grooved. After 
Johnson had nearly fainted from the 
pain he asked whether a square bedpost 
could not be used, and the breaking was 
completed with the aid of a square post 
Mr. Johnson, when he told my mother 
if this incident, said that Doctor Eve 
had purposely used the grooved post in 
order to torture him, because he was a 
Democrat and Eve was a Whig! 

In spite of his savage prejudices and 
hatreds he could be both kind and un 
selfish to others on occasion. When li 








eh an attack on Mr. 
Bell? I am mortified 
or I nnessee, that one 

f her Senators should 
ch a bitter at- 

‘ mn his colleague, 
and on such a man as 
Mr. Bell, too!” 

Johnson’s rage burst 
forth. “ Those peopl "og 

e eried, his face eon- 
lsed with a scowl of 
malice and hatred as 
he walked up a nd 
down our. parlor 
‘ those people hav« 
heen trving to put me 
down for twenty vears, 
nd now that I have 
them down, do you 
think I won’t trample 
on them? T tell you 
I will.” 

He seeme d to believe 
that those who opposed 
him politically would 
harm him in every pos- 
sible way. About 1857 
his arm was broken in 
an accident on the 
Chattanooga Railway, 


and was so badly set 
} 




















oY a country doctor 
that Dr. Paul F. Eve, 
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was Governor of Tennessee a_ brother 
tailor, who had been a friend of his, died, 
and Johnson betriended his widow and 
aided her in leaving Nashville for a more 
‘comfortable abode, although in doing so 
scandalous and untrue stories concerning 
him were circulated to his detriment; 
and when he was in the Senate, hearing 
that our cousin, who lay ill at our house, 
was passionately fond of flowers, he 
brought her a large bouquet with his 
own hands, having been to great trouble 
In securing it. 

After 1860 we saw little of Mr. John- 
son, as my mother went to Kurope, and 
vhen she came hack the break between 
the North and the South had come, and 
she was strongly Southern in her sym- 
pathies and he as strongly for the Union. 
My brother, Campbell Brown, enlisted in 
the strife, and was aide-de-camp_ to 
Gen. Richard Stoddard Ewell, a West 
Point graduate, and later commander of 
the Second Corps of the Confederate 
army. In 1862 Nashville fell, and as my 
brother was ill in Virginia we fled to 
that State. 

Before we left, my mother wrote a 
note addressed to General Buell, General 
Grant, or General Sherman, saying: 

My cousin Major-General Ewell writes 
me that by application to either of you, the 
respect usually paid by officers of the army 
will be accorded to my home and the friends 
living in it Whatever protection your 
sense of duty will permit you to accord 
will be respectfully acknowledged by 

LIZINKA C. BROWN. 

Her friends, the Misses Nicholls, took 
possession of the house, and as they were 
strong Unionists the American flag waved 
over the old Campbell mansion. Un- 
fortunately, however, the note whieh my 
mother had written never reached any 
of the Union commanders, as Nashville 
was under the command of a civilian, 
Andrew Johnson, the Military Governor 
of Tennessee. Soon after he arrived in 
the ecitv he directed that the house be 
turned over to him as it stood. Miss 
Mat Nicholls asked that she be permitted 
to remove the family portraits, but he 
replied that they must remain. A sched- 
ule of all furniture must be made, he 
said, and strict accountability rendered 

He told my mother’s agent that he 
expected to pay $1,400 a year rental for 
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the house and stables; but at that time 
furnished houses were in great demand, 
and it would have rented easily for 
$3,000. There were several reasons why 
he took the house. It was large, with 
more than an acre of land around it, and 
faced the Capitol, and that year he 
brought his family to Nashville. There 
was really no other house so well adapted 
to his needs. Ile told some of our 
friends, however, that he took the hous 
to save it from falling into the hands 
of the military authorities, but we saw 
no evidence that any motives of dis- 
interested friendship had actuated his 
choice. Although he had been a friend 
of my mother’s, he resented her loyalty 
to the South bitterly, and wished to pun- 
ish her for it. He was unable to forgive 
people who were above him in the social 
scale, and it is not at all improbable that 
he was actuated in some degree by a 
desire to humiliate my mother. My 
mother and I always believed that this 
motive entered into his calculations. 

In May, 1863, my mother, having been 
a widow for nineteen years, married 
Lieut.-Gen. R. S. Ewell in Riehmond. 
After great gallantry in the field he 
had a leg shot off at the battle of 
Groveton, August 28, 1862, but he 
had now recovered and was in com- 
mand of Stonewall Jackson’s troops. 
Two vears later, when he was ecommand- 
ing the Department of Henrico, and or- 
ders had been given to evacuate Rich- 
mond, under contingencies which were 
impending, my mother determined to run 
the blockade and put me in a place of 
safety in the North. General Lee knew 
of her plan. and gave my brother, who 
was then stationed at Richmond, per- 
mission to be absent from his command 
long enough to assist us, and he drove 
us from Ashland Station, a two days’ 
journey with starved horses, about forty 
miles to Clydesdale, the summer home of 
Dr. Richard Stuart in King George 
County, on the Potomae River. (This 
was the same Doctor Stuart with whom 
Wilkes Booth sought shelter a few months 
later.) We waited at Doctor Stuart’s for 
ten days for a dark and rainy night, when 
we might cross the river, which is here 
five or six miles wide, to the Maryland 
shore with some hope of escaping detection. 


Finally the weather became propitious 
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for our purpose, and at ten o’clock on a 
dark night, when it was pouring rain, 
my brother put my mother and me in a 
rowboat manned by two blockade-runners 
whom we had never seen before and 
vhom | have only sechn once since, and 
we set out to eross the river. Our course 
was purposely long and indirect, and we 
must have rowed fourteen miles alto 
When we were in the middle of 
the river a large excursion steamer with 


getner. 
four search-lights, two in the bow and two 


in the stern, swept down upon us. We 


vere so near that we heard the music on 
board and saw the soldiers dancing with 
the girls. 
keep quiet and lie down, so that the boat 
might be mistaken for a log. Then they 
shot in close to the wheels of the steamer 


The bloekade-runners told us to 


in the deep shadow, the seareh-light hav- 
ng passed over us, drew in their oars, 
and we floated along to the sound of th 
music for what seemed hours. The 
steamer left us behind, and we rowed 
on, having had visions of the Old Capitol 
prison vividly before us. Soon we came 
to a tall promontory at the mouth of 
Port Tobacco Creek, where a light was 
burning. One of the boatmen jumped 
Vor. CXX —No. 716,—22 
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out and, in his duck boots, waded to shore 


to meet a confederate and find out if 
the eoast was clear, while the other pad- 
dled us about in the black night, whisper- 
ing to us that we were now in the Mary- 
land flats. Soon the first man came back, 
end we passed up Tobacco Creek under 
the nose of a sentinel who stood within 
the camp-fire and consequently could not 
see us, and between three and four o’clock 


in the morning we reached Port Tobacco. 


Our lnuegwage consisted of one carpetbag, 
and mv mother had her diamonds and 
money st wed up in he r dre ss. We had 
a rough walk, climbing several fences, 
when the proprietor of a little brick- 
floored tavern met us with a lantern, and 
we were given a room and went to bed. 
We sl 
down to a breakfast of ham and eggs and 
real cottee, 
ful use of provisions, for during the long 


pt well, and the next morning came 


which struck us as a waste- 


and dreary winter of 1864-65 we had seen 
meat only on gala oceasions. The next 
day we took the stage, and entering 
Washington that night, we went in a 
street-car to Georgetown, not having 
been challenged or asked for our pass- 


ports. In a tew davs we travelled to 
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St. Louis, where our property was listed 
for confiscation. My mother informed 
her cousin, Col. Thomas T. Gantt, of 
our arrival. He had served with the 
Orleans McClellan’s | staff, 
and had lately been relieved as Provost 
Marshal of St. Louis because he was 
thought to be too lenient to Southerners. 
Ile reported our arrival to Colonel Dodge, 
the Provost Marshal, who asked for in- 
structions from Washington. We might 
be deported beyond the Federal lines, or 
be put in Gratiot Street prison, where 
the beautiful Miss Pratt, afterward Mrs. 
Gervais Robinson, then was inearcerated; 
or my mother might be permitted to take 
the amnesty oath and have her property 
restored to her. 


princes on 


Colonel Gantt assumed 
responsibility for us, and we were al- 
lowed to remain at his house, until an 
order came from President Lincoln di- 
recting my mother to take the amnesty 
oath, after which her property was to be 
returned to her. She took the oath, and 
early in April, 1865, went to Nashville, 
leaving me in St. Louis. Her first con- 
cern was to regain possession of her 
house, which was now occupied by Mrs. 
Johnson, the Vice-President being in 
Washington. It was said that she would 
soon leave for Washington, when the 
house, being unoecupied, would surely be 
taken by the military authorities, the fate 
from which Mr. Johnson had professed 
a wish to save it. She called on Mrs. 
Johnson, but failed to see her, as she was 
ill, so she wrote her a polite note, saying 
she wished to bring me to Nashville and 
“Tf not in- 
convenient to you,” she said, “will you 
not allow me the use of one or two rooms 


had no place to receive me. 


in my own house ?” 

To this note she received no reply, and 
from subsequent events it would appear 
that Mrs. Johnson showed it to her hus- 
hand, who took offence at the request or 
the manner of making it. 

A week after the note was sent Presi- 
dent Lineoln was assassinated and An- 
drew Johnson was President of the 
United States. The morning after the 
assassination some soldiers came to Mrs. 
Thomas Washington’s house, where my 
mother was staying, and left a note, which 
said that the President had been mur- 
dered by “ rebels’ friends,” and closed 
thus: “ Every house where a Union flag 


and some sign of mourning are not hung 
out will be destroyed by soldiers who are 
in earnest.” 

A week after this my mother was ar- 
rested on orders received direct from 
Washington, and undoubtedly emanating 
from Mr. Johnson himself. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s order to restore her property had 
not yet been executed and was suspended. 
Under the escort of Captain Willard, of 
General Thomas’s staff, she was taken to 
St. Louis, where Colonel Gantt was again 
permitted to assume responsibility for 
her, and we stayed at his house from 
April till June, 1865. He busied himself 
in her behalf, and enlisted the assistance 
of Montgomery Blair in Washington. 
On May 10, 1865, Mr. Blair wrote: 


As to the project of [Mrs. Ewell] going 
off [to Europe] I think that is not a good 
way of propitiating Johnson. He told me 
he believed Mrs. Ewell intended to get her 
money and go off without taking the Oath 
{of Allegiance; she had already taken the 
amnesty oath], and that her letters to him 
do not indicate the right spirit. She speaks 
of submitting to the laws as long as she 
remains in the country, &e. Johnson wants 
the men and women of the South to have 
a different spirit in them from this. Robert 
Lee does not talk this way. He does not 
intend to leave the country. In my letters 
to Genl. Ewell I did not, of course, say any 
thing about his quitting the country, but 
[ spoke of the gratification I had at Frank’s 
[F. P. Blair’s] report of the National feeling 
which was manifest in the talk of Genl. 
Johnston and his officers, and the hope I 
had that but a little time would pass before 
the relations would be more cordial than 
ever, because the mischievous misconstruc- 
tions which have so long prevailed in the 
different parts of the country as to the 
people of the other sections would be forever 
dissipated by the stern realities of the past 
four years. 

Now, I think Andrew Johnson really likes 
Mrs. Ewell, but he resents the want of na- 
tional feeling he thinks he finds in her let 
ters. The better way, I repeat through you 
to her, is to endeavor to be patient and to 
subdue her feelings, and to cultivate earnest- 
ly a genuine love for the land of her birth. 


My mother desired to go to Washing- 
ton and plead her own cause, for as 
yet she had received no information 
of the reason for her arrest. About 


July 1st she appealed to General Pope, 
who wrote to the War Department for 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
rders, and received the following tele- 
gram in reply: 

The President is willing for Mrs. Ewell 
» visit Washington or go farther North or 
wherever she pleases except to the State of 
Tennessee 

Accordingly, she went to Washington, 
and as 


Mr. Johnson, who was civil and appoint- 


soon as she arrived called upon 


in the following week when she 
She 


da day 

ild have an audience with him. 
wished to ask him, first, for the libera- 
on on parole of her husband and son, 
vho were then inearcerated in Fort War- 


ren prison; second, for permission to 


visit them: and, third, for the res- 
toration of her property in Nashville 
and St. Louis, according to Mr. Lin- 


coln’s order. 

When she went to the White House on 
President he 
was ill in bed, but he gave orders that she 
be admitted to his room, 
found his daughter, Mrs. Patter- 
on, sitting with him. 


ie day appointed by the 


where my 
mother 
My mother knew 
the eause of his indisposition—that he 
was either drunk or recovering from the 
effects of deep drinking; but she knew 
that he rarely lost control of himself when 
this 
always convinced that on this occasion 
he said nothing that he had not intended 
. or that he did not mean, or that 
he afterward regretted having said. He 
began by scoring Mr. Jefferson Davis and 


he was in condition, and she was 


to say 


all secession Southerners; then he said: 

“ Where’s Campbell ?” 

“ At Fort Warren.” 

“And where’s the man who is going 
to marry your daughter?” (She was en- 
gaged to Capt. Thomas Turner, and mar- 
ried him four months later.) 

“He was at Johnson’s Island,” said 
my mother, “but has been released on 
through Hiteheock’s in- 
fluence.” 

“ And Hitcheoeck that 
he should release prisoners?” burst out 
the President. “I tell you I’m President 
of the United States, and nobody has 
the right to release prisoners except me. 
What made you go South, anyhow? And 


parole General 


who’s General 


couldn’t you find anybody better to marry 
than a one-legged man ?”’ 

My mother felt herself in his 
and was silent. 
to hand 


power 
Presently he asked her 
fine-tooth which 


him a comb 
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near his bed but out 
of his reach. He might 
daughter to do this 
mother hesitated a 
Fort Warren was in her mind and she 
handed He combed his 
hair, still violent abuse of the 
Southern leaders. My mother then asked 
him to parole her husband and son. He 
She then i 
her permission to 


was on the table 
have asked his 
service, and my 
moment to obey, but 
him the comb. 
uttering 


him to give 
Again 


refused. asked 


visit them. 
he refused. 

When he was Governor of Tennesse« 
he had suffered frequently from violent 
which could only be relieved 
coffee. Ile 


these seizures when he was at our house, 


headache s, 
by strong sometimes had 


and when my mother would notice his 
lips turn white, 
of his 


cotfee 


which was the sign 


suffering, she would prepare the 


for him. Once, I remember, she 
asked him to try a cup of green tea in- 
re plied that 
than so much hot 
that she liked 


interview was 


stead of the coffee, and he 
better 
water”; but he knew 
When her 


over he turned to his daughter and said, 


it was “no 


green tea. 


“Have some green tea for Mrs. Ewell; 
she will stay to lunch.” 

After lunching at the White House, 
Mrs. Ewell went to see General Grant, 


headquarters were near by on 
Seventeenth Street. Te 
tively to her story and said, “I will do 
what I can for my old friend Ewell.” <A 
mother was granted 


W hose 


listened atten- 


few days later my 
permission to visit Fort Warren. 

We owed this to General 
after our return Fort 
mother grateful 
thanks, 
to exert his 
lease of General Ewell, whose health was 
affected by his im- 


prisonment, and her son and their brother 


Grant, and 
Warren my 
letter of 
time 


from 
him a 
him at the 
influence to secure the re- 


wrote 
same 


begging 


being dangerously 


officers. “Convineed as they are,” she 
said, “that there is no separate destiny 
for the South, but that her welfare is 
bound up in that of the Union, I am 
sure that better or more faithful citizens 
can nowhere be found than the unhappy 
officers captured by you before Richmond, 
and now confined for more than three 
months at Fort Warren.” 

General Grant secured the pardon of 
Major Campbell Brown, but although he 
spent an hour arguing the case of Gen- 





President, Johnson 
is Obdurate and would not release him. 
almost despe rate, 
termined to 


sident. I 


hecaus il shows the lear in 


a last app al to 
ive he r letter entire 


which she 


Andrew .Ik 


States 


yinson, President of the United 


You told me to address you not with the 


formality due to your high office, but with 
the freedom of a friend. I do so with fear 
and trembling. You have treated me_= so 
harshly and eruelly that I seareely dare 
approach you with any petition; but [ am 
vel miserable I have seen my husband 
und son haggard from three months’ confine 
ment in stone walls: and the former is de 
bilitated, and almost helpless from = injury 
to his ] and the effects of poor diet and 
imprisonment Without them life is barren 


of interest to me. When my little girl ean 


get along without me [ would rather die 
than live if [ am indeed to be separated 
from my husband and child. \ single line 
from vou can give them back to liberty and 
me to happiness Will you write it?) Or 


are your professions of friendship toward 


intended to 
insignificant to be 


me merely ail deceive one too 


and 


miserable worthy 


of such man? I am 


afraid of 


from such a 


artifices 


afraid to write to you, rendering 


their confinement harder by making some 
mistake, as in my note to Mrs. Johnson, 
but I am too restless and miserable to be 


quiet, and | appeal to you as a weak woman 


{ 1 strong man. and entreat vou by all that 
makes life dear to vou to give me back my 
husband and child 

I am afraid to write more I could not 
write less. If Richard dies at Fort Warren, 
I shall hate you—wicked as it is to hate 
any one 

Your miserable friend, 

LIZINKA C. EWELL, 
Tuly 7th the following order was 

i ed 


President Lineoln having directed unde? 
date of March 23, 1865, that Mrs. L. C. 
Ewell be allowed the benefit of his Amnesty 


upon taking the Amnesty 
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Oath, the said L. ¢ Ewell is hereby px 
Nashville lenn., fre 
letention by the Mi 
take 


her property as decreed by the U. 8. 


mitted to return to 
Irom arrest or other 


tary Authorities, and to 


possession 


Distri 


Court of Middle Tennessee on or about t 
20th April, 1865, 
ANDREW JOHNSON, 
President | Ss 


Mrs. Ewell’s Missouri property was r 
stored by order of the President o 
September 6th, but Nashville he 

Ller 
returned 1 

Ewell wa 
re leased on parole, extending 
Virginia and Maryland, in 
brother’s parole was 
General 
roled officer of th 


her 


not ww til the following vear. farn 


property in Tennessee was 


the winter of 1865. General 
only t 
August; my) 
ot limited Like 
Ewell died a pa 


Confederate 


General Lee, 
States 
President Johnson restored my moth 
the govern 
that it had me 

Her husband’s 


ffeeted at the 


property to her beeaus 
ment h 


legal right to 


rtainec 


retain 1. 


release was ¢ tim 


sane 


with that of other Confederate offi 
eers of the sane class, In othe r words, 
her appeal had had no effeet on An 


dre Mi John on. 

Not long before his death in 1872 Gen- 
eral Ewell said, “ Regret is not to b 
confounded with repentance,” 
said, “ Let 

United 


and when 
dying he 
respectful to the 
on my toml 

My mother died 
did, of 


he wa nothing dis 


States be put 
three davs he for he 


pneumonia contracted while shi 


was nursing him, and they were buried 
in the same grave in the old Nashvilk 
cemetery. Andrew Johnson she never 
saw again after her interview with him 
in his bedroom in the White House, 


wish to see him: vet 
that, 
ing his insincerity, hard-heartedness, 
lack of 


re al 


nor did she ever 


she alwavs believed notwithstand 


and 


magnanimity, he was a man of 


tal nt, of great tenacity of pur 


pose, of strong common sense, and of 


patriotic intentions. 
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A Fugitive 


‘ OU’LL toe the mark 1 
genially remarked the harness- 
I , ike) is he deftly di the 
| threads through the tug | va 
y No more running loose for you!” 
{ Clint, who hung about th harness 
Dp because he liked the smell of rhe 
and the wax, which gay th 
atmosphere of its own, eved 
res the hairv, freckled arms of the harness 
th furtive reserve and held his 
CE. Ile kne\ that Mr. Ginn w ld 
the cause of the remark when 
ed that there was 1 particular 
r kk iri it 


‘Yep,’ resumed the harness-maker, as 
i leather before him with 
eemed to the much 


] 


boy as 
or his fre 
p to the Highlands yvestiddy, an’ 


ertain tact your 


rt of him as his nos 


pa’s gone and 
schoolma’am 

she is! T guess she'll 
give you a course of sprouts, all 
{ and he grinned at the thought of th 
peppery possibilities of a red-headed 


right !” 


Imistress in the capacity of step- 


other to a hoy who had been “let 


I 1 I 


! 
“Tuh!” was the onlv answer that es- 


r aped the hoy. 
l “ Oh. it’s so !” insisted the harness 
ker. “You'll find out for yourself 


‘bout Monday. High- 


starts for 


good deal 


LH prea thes at the 
inds next Sabbath and then 
| nome. They to think a 
’ I the sch ol teach r up the re, and | ex 
ll shell out the biggest collec 

1 that he’s ever had 
You bet he 


Sunday’ 


seem 


pect ther 
tion for yvour pa 
since he took to preachin’. 
afford to 


even if he 


miss next 
hain’t 


just where his youngest colt happens to 


any id a 





ve stravin’.” 

An odd, sullen mingling of shame 
resentment the thin 
the boy a scrap of leather to 
the floor and turned to leave. 


al d 
showed in 
as he flung 








face of 





Romance 


| so bad, after ll 
An’ vou need somebody to look after 
r clothes—specially the back sid 
them pants Any] if worse come to 
ies a. 
But the boy had ¢ ne to tl 
| “smith sh Pp, here | 5 ( 
n tl world pre d him hard Ther 
etl cheer g in tl ! of tl 
ha I 1 the a l the red 
lowing iron fresh t rge 1 { 
I ed a responding gl thin | 
elf Besides, the bla is ft 
eterate a histler t ( ch ‘ I 
tart tongue Ther re times whet 
Clint did not relish “1 run i 
t] is certainly on t] es 
In a vague iw he had long realized 
that his father’s evan tic rt t 
t taken altogether | n his hor ( 
n, and that somehow, since his moth 


er’s death, three vears before, things had 
gone badly with the little home just it 
the edge F harness 
to preachin’,” 
and definite 
and disgrace. It as something 
as if he had said “took to drink ”—a 
phras« he had 
sting and moral recitals 
f “ Bat ” Harmon, the town drunkard. 
And Old Ginn needn’t think that hi 
didn’t know how bad his clothes looked! 
Ile could remember. to the dav. when his 
last suit was bought how it had 
looked on the long counter of the Golder 
Palace neatly folded 
down the middle of the back. There wa 


still another and a more poignant realiza 


sense of 


hame 


often heard applied in in 


tere oT the earecr 


and Just 


Clothing Store all 


tion awakened by the harness-maker’s 
taunts. It was , 
folks to be “let to run.” Of 
of the ot] 
er bovs who had folks to look after 
yuuraged the 
tion of his one enviabk 


grown-up 

mirse his liberty was the envy 
them, 
and he disc 


never apprecia- 


possession. But 





he was too sensitive not to catch from 
the atmosphere about him the verdict 
that his vagrant liberty while his father 
was “off preachin’” was held as a shame 
both to himself and his father. 

And now his father had added to 
“ooin’ off preachin’” the further unman- 
ly weakness of marrying again — and 
marrying a“ red-headed schoolma’am ” at 
that! Of course, as a common point of 
honor among his kind, Clint hated her 
first for being a school-teacher, next for 
being red-headed, and finally for marry- 
ing his father. Probably they had al- 
ready talked it over together how she 
would “boss” him and make him “ toe 
the mark,” just as the harness-maker had 
said. Then, too—in spite of the fact 
that he had seemed for a long time to 
he safely out of his father’s mind, ex- 
cepting when he was “ prayed over” with 
distressing fervor on being heard swear- 
ing at half-witted old Naney who tended 
the house—there was in the boy a faint 
feeling that this Highlands school-teacher 
vas helping to take his father from him 
a little more completely. 

His bare feet trod the gravel sidewalk 
with sullen spats that softly echoed his 
dark mood. His misery choked his throat 
as he thought that if his mother had not 
died this double disgrace of a father who 
weakly took to preaching and then more 
weakly married would never have come 
upon him—and he would be wearing 
clothes as good as the postmaster’s 
Bennie. And perhaps he could brag 
about his father with the stoutness and 
loyalty of Tommy Ancliffe, the State 
Senator’s son, who had confidently pro- 
claimed that it took almost as big 
a man to go to the Legislature as to 
he President. 

The boy’s head was hanging low with 
the weight of his unnatural woes as he 
approached his consolation refuge, the 
wide and weleoming doors of the black- 
smith shop. Religion and love loomed 
large in his horizon as the twin weak- 
nesses which preyed upon male mankind. 
Suddenly he stopped. There in front of 
the blacksmith shop stood the most splen- 
did red wagon he had ever seen! 

“T[ain’t she a daisy?” the wheelwright 
was saying. “That top is sure the 
nobbiest thing that ever come over these 
roads. If I could rub and varnish wood 
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into a polish like that, I'd be bossin’ 
big shop up to Dayton instead of repairi: 

farm wagons in the back of Bedloe’ 

blacksmith shop in a little one-hoss town.’ 
But while the wheelwright was bubbling 
with generous admiration of the fin 
craftsmanship of the wagon, Clint gazed 
at the polished side of the odd equipage, 
which glistened like a great, ruddy mir 
ror, and instantly knew that a sleeping 
something within him had been awakened 

There, in glorious red and bronze and 
blue, upon the centre of the wagon’s side, 
was the life-size image of an Indian’s 
head—the war-bonnet of eagle feathers 
streaming militantly back from the chief 
tain’s brow; the bronze face was smeared 
with war-paint, and the savage eyes were, 
to the vision of the boy, alight with that 
courage which could not be dimmed by 
the tortures of the stake or the lance. 

In the glowing admiration which the 
sight awakened in the lately despairing 
soul of Clint were fused two of his 
earliest recollections, two of the strongest 
impressions which he had brought with 
him from the dim border-land of child- 
hood. Almost his first memory was that 
of gazing at a pretty, pinkish stone, deli- 
eately notched and pointed, that nestled 
in his palm. He had picked it from the 
gravelly bank of the brook. Now, of 
course, he knew that when he had first 
held that piece of flint in his hand he 
could not have known that it was fash- 
ioned by the coppery hands of some sav- 
age craftsman who had been dead for 
uneounted yvears—and yet it seemed to 
the boy that he had felt the thrill of its 
mystery the moment his childish hand 
had touched it. And always since, his 
eye had been quick to see the tiniest 
arrow-head hiding among stones and 
pebbles. To touch one of these “ relics ” 
was to Clint to drift at once into a region 
of delightful dreams, into fascinating 
speculations upon the remote and _ bar- 
haric past; he repeopled the world of 
Coral Corners with painted warriors, 
wiped from its map the houses of the 
village, and in their place saw wigwams 
and camp-fires. 

But stronger, perhaps, than this im- 
pression associated with finding his first 
Indian flint was the memory of standing 
at the front gate and staring with fasci- 
nated eyes at the tin-peddler as he opened 
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his travelling store and displayed its 
secret treasures. And far inside he had 
caught tantalizing glimpses of white- 
knobbed drawers and doors which he 
longed to open and explore. Once he had 
summoned courage to ask the Old Ped- 
dler Walker for leave to crawl up into 
that house-like wagon and explore its 
mysteries for himself—but just as the 
suestion was on his trembling lips his 
mother had selected a shining dipper, and 
said with decision, * That will be all, Mr. 
Walker.” The question remained un- 
asked, and the peddler had climbed into 
his high seat at the front and started 
the speckled, flop-eared mare on_ her 
plodding way. And always he had stood 
and watched the weather-beaten wagon, 
with its camel-like hump of rags at the 
back, rattle down the road—watched the 
watering-pail swinging from the rear 
axle like a pendulum, and thought that 
when he grew to be a man he would travel 
far and wide and know as much of the 
great world of traffic as Old Peddler 
Walker—only he hoped that his face 
would not look so sour and leathery as 
Old Walker’s. 

All of these things found their focus 
in the glorious wagon before him. Why, 
there was even an arrow-nead, like the 
first one he had found, painted in gold, 
under the head of the chieftain! 

“Want t’ see the inside?” asked the 
proud owner; and without waiting for an 
answer, beckoned the blacksmith and the 
wheelwright to enter. Dazed and trem- 
bling with eagerness, Clint remained by 
the wheel. 


down, he heard the magic words: 


Then, as the men stepped 


[ guess 
you'll appreciate it much as anybody. 
Never saw a boy that wasn’t dyin’ to get 


‘(Come on, boy, climb in! 


a peep inside the old wagon even.” And 
as Clint was feasting his eyes upon the 
marvels of the interior of the wagon the 
relic man remarked to the others, “ Don’t 
seem to be quite so forward as most boys.” 
volunteered the 
blacksmith, “an’ it ain’t his fault that 
he’s let to run the town. A while back 
his father took to preachin’ ’round and 
seemed to plum forget that he had a boy. 
That was after the mother died. Clint’s a 
bright lad, and honest—every hair of him. 
The elder’s just got married again. What 
‘ll come of the boy now we don’t know.” 


“ THe’s a good boy, sir,” 


Meantime Clint remained inside, al 
most stupetied with the interior wonde1 
and charms of the wagon—the marvellou 
bed that let down from each side wall, th 
panels ot choice specimens of India 
implements arrayed in graceful shap 
against the dark, polished wood, the tin; 
cook-stove and miniature kitchen; and 
best of all, the bewildering array o 
drawers, compartments, and lockers store: 
with merchandise for trading. Oh, th 
endless marvel of it all! What a poor 
and barren contrivance was the old ped 
dler’s wagon compared with this travel- 
ling palace of mysteries and delights! 

“Tlow’d you like to go ‘long with me, 
boy ?” suddenly asked the proprietor, who 
had quietly returned and seated himselt 
in the rear door. 

Clint stared dumbly, unbelievingly, at 
the relic man. He had been so often 
joked by the men of The Corners that he 
was instantly on the defensive. And so 
greatea stroke of fortune could not pos 
sibly come to him! But there was a 
gravity in the man’s voice and fac 
which contradicted this suspicion, and 
the boy finally stammered, “ ’d—I’d lik 
it, sir.” 

“You look like an honest boy,” con- 
tinued the man, “ an’ that’s what I want 
most of all. Tl give you three squar 
meals a day and buy you a good suit 
of store clothes an’ cap an’ shoes when 
you come back in.the fall if you stick 
it out. The blacksmith here knows me, 
an’ “ll explain things to your pa. Is it a 
bargain, son 2” 

‘Yes, sir.” eagerly responded Clint. 
“When do you want me to start?” 

“'To-night. Run home an’ fetch all 
the clothes an’ things you want to take 
with you—an’ don’t forget anything you 
might need. Come back here to the shop 
and we'll start about five o’clock, just 
after the last mail is distributed.” 

Before Clint climbed into the wagon 
for his grand departure every boy in 
Coral Corners knew that he was the most 
enviable of all boys who had ever in- 
habited the village. Some secretly pro- 
posed running away from home and join- 
ing the wagon at the fork of the roads 
by Pigeon Woods. Sut against all such 
proposals Clint was adamant. He did, 
however, consent to accept sundry offer- 
ings from his disappointed associates, and 
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A FUGITIVE 
he did not seruple to trade a motley as- 
sortment of personal treasures, on the 
trength of his sudden prestige, for a 
Colt’s revolver which “ Bull” Dunham’s 
father had brought home from the Civil 
War. Under conditions this 

lx 


transaction would have been hopelessly 


ordinary 


impo sible and its proposal scorned Ilis 
joy over being chosen as the travelling 
companion of “the relie man” was fur- 
ther increased by overhearing the post- 
aster say to a group of men: 

They’s a considerable mystery about 
Ileizer, the relic-trader. You notice his 
right hand is just a stump—cut square 

at the wrist’ Down in the Sycamore 
Bottoms, where Hleizer belongs, they say 
he done it a-purpose—blew it off himself 

ith a shotgun beeause the old man was 


should be a 


farmer, an’ he was just as sot on bein’ 


ound and determined he 


relice-dealer. Of course he says it was 

accident—but that don’t go with the 
olks in th’ Bottoms who know. By th 
Lord Harry! 
that must!” 

No cireus ever broke camp in an in- 
land toy 
f the male population as witnessed the 
departure of Clint, the relie-dealer, and 
the spl ndid red wagon. The bovy’s heart 
burned with a fury of triumph. Ilere 
wildest 


it must have taken a power 


of nerve 


n with so unanimous attendance 


was vindieation beyond _ his 


dreams. What if his father had “ gon 
off preachin’”? What if he had been 
‘let to run” until his clothes wer 


What if his home was a mer 
weather-heaten shell of a house and the 


ragged ? 


vard grown to giant burdocks where his 
mother’s f! I 
their orderly array of bright colors? He 
was qr ing away with the relic mia in 
the most beautiful and marvellous wagon 
that had ever visited Coral Corners—going 
vith the envy of every boy in the village! 
In those days of trailing dusty roads 
along the river courses of Ohio, Clint ex- 
plored every drawer and locker in the 
behind 
the relic man’s seat and the other under- 
These and their 
Early 
in’ their pilgrimage he won the good- 
will of his employer by building a con- 
trgvance which served as a_ turtle-trap 
at night and a chicken-coop by day. 
Vou. CXX.—No. 716.—23 


wagon excepting two one close 


neath the wagon-box. 
contents still remained mysteries. 





FROM 


ower-beds had once flourishe d. 
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‘A man gets a little tired of bacon 
and paneakes every mornin’ for months 


stiddy—no matter how good he can cook 
‘eom—an’ them turtles sure do make a 
fine change an’ don’t cost anything,” the 
relic man often remarked, and sometimes 
added, * An’ 
here soup if it hadn't been for you, box 
IIe learned the arts of camp life and 
the cunning of the life, the 


upon human nature by 


we wouldn't have had this 


trader's 
shrewd plays 
which the rel 


lance-head, or a stone mortar and pestle, 


e man acquired a beautiful 


by swapping a showy pattern of dress- 
goods or a table-cloth when a money price 
would not be considered. 

But the great event of his early pil- 
vrimage as a relic hunter was when, at 
a turn of the road, they came suddenly 
Instantly the 


hov saw that a tragedy was being staged 


ipon two men and a dog. 


there in the stake-and-rider fence. One 
man was holding up the overlapping ends 
of the rails, and the other was attempting 
to fore the head of the dog underneath 
the ernde deadfall. 

“Give him to me!” suddenly shouted 


the boy, The re 


was terror in the eves of the old English 


leaping from the wagon 
sheep-dog. a fierce suspicion of his doom. 

“ Tle’s a good watch-dog,” admitted the 
farmer, “but folks ’round here accuse 
him of killing sheep. But they’ve never 
eaught him with the wool in his teeth. 
It was a case of fight the neighbors or 
kill the dog. so we had to come to 2.” 
As the man handed the lead-rope to Clint 
he said, “ ITis name’s Caper.” 

Suddenly it occurred to Clint that he 
had not stopped or even thought to ask 
the yx rmission of Mr. Ileizer. “ They say 
he’s a fine watch-dog,” pleadingly ven- 
tured the boy. 

“Tie him behind,” was the erisp an- 
swer that made the boy’s heart beat with 
delight. 


of his own, but such a privilege had been 


Ile had always wanted a dog 


consistently denied. And this was just the 
kind of a dog he had most desired—an 
odd, stocky ereature with half-human eves. 

In the week that followed the acquisi- 
tion of the new companion Clint felt that 
he was truly living in the land of Ro- 
mance. Perhaps he might have continued 
much longer in this delectable state of 
mind had they not reached “ the mounds.” 

“They’s some Indian graves a little 
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from the next town,” remarked the 
“an’ if the farmers hain’t 
opened ’em up yet I’m goin’ to steal a 


relic man, 


mareh on ’em. Sometimes them graves 
stuffed full of 
full skeleton 
I got 
a standin’ offer from a collector in Pitts- 
fifty dollars 

You help me on the diggin’ 
an’ there'll be a half-dollar in it for you 


are mighty rich diggin’s 
And if we'd find a 
it would be something 


relies. 
handsome. 
one in good 


burg ol for 


condition. 


if we make a good find.’ 

The gift of a red table-cloth to the 
widow who owned the farm gained her 
permission to break into the ancient 
burial- place, which was soon to be 


‘ploughed up, anyway.” In the excite- 
ment of making the excavation Clint had 
no thought of fear; but when his cautious 
shovel uneovered a skeleton, and the relic 
man drew out one bone after another, a 
shiver of revulsion ran through the boy, 
and he was glad that it was broad day- 
light instead of night. 

The precious bones were stored in the 
nadlocked drawer underneath the wagon- 
box—and as he was putting them in 
place the relic man remarked, playfully: 
“ Didn't that we carried a grave- 
vard right along with us, did ye, Clint? 
Well, we do, an’ full 
There’s money in it than in 
other line of the business.” 


know 


it’s most now. 


more any 

A travelling graveyard! The phrase 
haunted the boy and he slept only fitfully 
that night, thinking uncomfortably that 
there were dead men’s bones almost un- 
derneath the pillow on which his head 
rested. And his dreams were as wild and 


troubled as the thoughts which had filled . 


his mind before dropping asleep. 

In the little town, next day, when the 
relie man was at the store buying sup- 
plies, a tottering negro woman paused 
at the Shaking her withered 
black hand at Clint, who was tightening 
holts and nuts with the wrench, she mut- 
tered: “De curse ob Gawd is on dem as 
It ‘Il git dat man. Tt 71 
git him shore! Ah knows it. Flee f’m 
de wrath t’ come, chile!” 


wagon. 


robs graves. 


There was a light of weird prophecy 
in the wrinkled old face of the black 


woman that made her words carry home. 
A terror seized upon the boy like that he 
had seen in the eyes of Caper at the mo- 
ment of his rescue. 


Instantly he deter- 
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mined to take the crone’s advice and flee; 
he would go back home. Yes, home—even 
if the woman who had married his father 
were waiting there to make him “ toe the 
mark.” Better red-headed sté p- 
mother, he reflected, than sleep over dead 
men’s inherit the curse 
nounced upon the robbers of graves. 


face a 


bones and 


pro- 
On 
a scrap of paper, with the pencil which 
was always in its place beside the driver’s 
seat, he wrote: 


“Mr. Heizer i have gone Home I haint 
took anything but 
an bread. 
for it 

“P.S.—It’s 
can’t sleep.” 


ham 
You can keep the fifty cents 
Cunt Jarvis. 

men’s 


caper an some 


the dead 


bones i 


He left the note on the driver’s seat, 
put the bread and the ham in his pockets, 


and then waited until he saw the relie- 
dealer coming down the long village 
street. Then he ealled softly, “ Come, 


Caper!” and boy and dog vanished 
ignobly into a side lane that led to the 
river. His wagon life had 
the lore of roads and distances, 


and always the central point of his eal- 


made him 


wise in 


culations had been Coral Corners. He 
knew that in following the windings of 


the river—for the relie-dealer never de- 
serted the waterways—they had described 
that the last halt of the 


red wagon was only fifty miles from Coral 


a circuit, and 


Corners, cross-country — although they 
had travelled several hundred miles. He 


trudged steadily ahead, with Caper at his 
side, stopping only to drink at wayside 
springs and streams and to stretch at 
full length on the sward as he divided 
his noonday feast with the dog. 

“You can’t eat apples or roastin’ ears,” 
he explained to his companion, “so it’s 
only fair to give you the big end of the 
bread and meat.” 

Later in the day, when his feet dragged 
heavily and his throat was choked with 
the dust. he confided to his fellow trav- 
eller: “If we e’d only make the Dunkard 
settlement to-night, thevy’d 
place to sleep, all right. They’re good 
and never turn travellers away. Sut 
that’s a good thirty miles from the wagon, 
an’ mebbe my legs won’t hold out. Any- 
how, we can sleep in a haystack. We 
ain’t afraid, are we?” 


give us a 
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The legs did not hold out. They grew 
strangely heavy, and when he came along- 
side a corn field his determination weak- 
ened. Picking a few choice ears, he re- 
treated up a ravine, and at a spot hidden 
from the highway he built his fire, roast- 
ed the corn, and laid upon each sizzling 
ear a thin, wafer-like slice of ham, shaved 
with the keen blade of his jack-knife, 

hich the relie man had taught him to 
Then they 
haystack in a back field, and 


shar}x n to a razor-like edge. 
sought 
th 


ov burrewed cozily under its edge, 
while the dog lay on guard at his feet. 
Exhaustion plunged Clint into heavy and 
dreamless sleep, and when the sun 
wakened him he was. stiff and sore, 
but refreshed. 

‘We must make home to-night,” he 
onfided to his eager roadmate, “if we 
drop! I got to.” 

A man in a single buggy offered him a 
ride, but he refused. “It’s a ride for 
hoth or not at all,” he told Caper. 
‘You'd have been all run out keepin’ up 
with that horse. No, sir—we'll stick to- 
cvether, vou bet !” 

At dusk he was nine miles from Coral 
Corners, and the road was lonely and 
little travelled. Tis determination might 
wain have shared the weakness of his 
legs had he not passed a graveyard, its 
dilapidated stone wall overgrown with 
vines, which took on fantastie shapes in 
he twilight A white weeping-bireh 
waved its wraith-like fingers at him and 
the seene drove spurs into his lagging 
legs. He ran until the next rise of the 
ground put the cemetery out of sight. 
Clouds seurried across the sky under the 
vhip of the rising wind, and finally the 
moon was completely obseured. Then 
his only light was the angry flashes of 
lightning that streaked the dark horizon. 
He tried hard to remember if there was 
another graveyard on the Briar Hill road 

and he had a vague, distressing recol- 
lection that in his triumphal ride out of 
Coral Corners they had passed one. At 
each lightning flash his frightened eyes 
searched the near landscape for the men- 
acing white faces of tombstones, and he 
walked constantly with his hand on the 
head of faithful Caper. Onee the dog 
growled —and the next flash revealed 
the figure of an approaching man. Clint 
drew away to the roadside, placed his 
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hand over the dog’s muzzle, and waited 
in trembling silence until the plodding 
feet of the wayfarer had passed, dreading 
lest another tlash might reveal him. 

At Enterprise schoolhouse, three miles 
out. the rain broke in torrents, and the 
wind blew it aslant in gusts that nearly 
took the boy off his feet. He could feel 
streams coursing down his body, and each 
footstep was a splash. But the light in 
a farmhouse window was only an_ in- 


stant’s temptati« n to him. Just a little 
bevond was Bald Mound Hill, and_ be- 
vond that. in the elbow of the valley, 
War Coral Corners! lle stiffened to his 
task, and again plunged and splashed 
resolutely ahead. 

At last he was in the old home town. 
There was not a light in all the village 
that he could see. But he knew each 
step of the way, and the instant he turned 
into his own street he stopped short. 
There was a light, sure enough—and in 
When 
almost at the steps a fiereer blast than 
ever whirled him about: he stumbled and 
fell sprawling upon the slant and rickety 
hoards of the porch floor. 

By the time he had regained his feet 
he was blinded with a flood of light from 
the suddenly opened door. Before him in 


the front window of his home! 


the glare was not the expected figure of 
his father, but a woman dressed in flow- 
ing white—a woman who was saying, 
“Come in quick, child, come right in.” 
And her hands drew him so quickly in- 
side that Caper gained the shelter of the 
room only by a wild dash. The next 
thing the boy knew his coat and _ shirt 
had. been stripped from him, and _ the 
woman was deftly rubbing his drenched 
and shivering body into a warm glow 
and saying: 

‘T left the light for you, dear. It’s 
been there every night—all night long. 
And, oh, T wanted you to come so much! 
IT haven’t slept a wink to-night—for I 
had the feeling that you might be out 
in the storm, somewhere—wet and cold 
and—perhaps afraid! I’m always afraid 
in a storm. And see—there on the table. 
Fach night I’ve set out something ready 
And then 
I’ve got a surprise for you. Go into the 
hedroom and take off your trousers and 

You'll find th 
I bought them at 


for you if vou should come. 


finish drying yourself. 
surprise on the bed. 
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A SEN’ 


he Highlands with my own money. Put 


on, dear. Oh, 1 can’t wait 


they fit !” 


When the boy came out from th 


i hie was clad Ith the spl naor 


par- | 


r bedroot 


a suit which even the postmaster’s 


nvied. Ile stood in 
mn bashtulness—but his 


have 
Clnvarrass- 
for the 


t was evidently unnoticed, 


d-headed lady was fecding ¢ uper s 


at and saying: *“‘ I’m so glad you 
wht a dog. Hell take care of us 
hile vour father’s away—l can « it 


his big, clear eves!” 


[his welcome to his roadmate, to the 


to et reserve, 


a torrent 


the red-headed woman, his face 


against her warm breast 
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and 
broke in 
had 


darkme ss of 


way the boy's last dike fortitude 
suddenly the tears 


vainst which he 


and 
like that a 
in the muck and the 
Hill road. And as 
into the lap ol 
held tight 


and her hand 


vattled 


Briar idden ly he 


nd himself gathered 
] 


stroking his cheek. Looking up, he saw 


1 


were wet and glisten 


] 
i 


iat her own 


eVCSs 


ing—but bright with a light that warmed 


his lonely and homesick heart to the cor 


Impulsively his arm reached up and en 


( irel d the 
: | think 


white neck, and he said: 


j 


: ' ' 
you ve got bea pul fair. 


he had rescued from death, swept and—and you'r a a lovely lady . 
A Sentry 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
ager flames the day upon the desert sands: 
I think of shadow in the far cool lands. 
I see, while perehed with this tormenting thirst, 
Fathomless wells onee from the dark rock burst, 


See showering sprays, al 
Wiid 
Iain at my post, by hig 


I long for night, 


white sea-horses t1 


Chill are the 
In the 


And 


od 
dim 
thick the « 


W he r never yet the C% 


all VS, though 


Veiled are the eypress 
Splinter in 
Afar in fortunate 
Delicate svrops out of 


Could ] but leave this ] 


s of the 


archway wh 


they sip, 1 


id hear with plunge and roar 


‘ampling up the shore 


h noon distressed, 


sore 
r delicious rest. 

palace gate 
re th prinees wait, 


of the inner tent 
sunbeam bent. 
their tops 


drops 


rching 

thre eold moon 
know, 

drifts of snow! 


art appoint d me, 


Into what misty hollows would I flee! 


Into what company of 
Where the 
Into 
Their perfumes, 


Back, 


Lo, here my 


wind brings 


what gardens wher 
tempter, back! 


Master pla 


and the 


gracious trees 
the sound of whispering seas; 
© the roses lift 

dusk falls 


ive re mys 


and swift 


hand! 


sweet 
i spear in 


ced me and I] stand! 








A Canvas Boat on the Dead Sea 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D 


Depart nt of Ge 


HERE the Jordan River, grown 
turbid in its swift descent from 


the snows of Hermon, pours its 


light waters into the heavy brine of the 
Dead Sea, the sweet faint odors of the 


surrounding desert are displaced by the 
invigorating seent of salt marshes. 
Aside from the refreshing odor and the 
sight of sky and sea, there is little to 
suggest the lands with which the Oc- 
cidental is familiar. Standing west of the 
mouth of the Jordan, on a beach of peb- 
bles and eobblestones piled with gray 
branches of dead trees, the traveller sees 
on the right, southward, the deep waters 
of the Dead Sea, bounded on either side 
by a level-topped line of brown cliffs 
growing purple in the distance. At times 
the sea is dark blue, but in a quarter of 
an hour, as the wind changes, it may be- 
come peacock green and then pale pea- 
green, with purple shadows where clouds 
obseure for a space the hazy sky. On 
the left still lagoons, not salt like the 
ea, but merely brackish, are fringed with 
tall green reeds, back of which stand 
feathery tamarisk bushes, whose spikes 
of dainty white blossoms give out a deli- 
‘ate scent fit for a fairy princess. In 
ront to the eastward across the rushing 
waters of the cool river the little mount 
of Pisgah, whenee Moses surveyed the 
Promised Land, forms a gently sloping 
brown dome rising slightly above the 
smooth, treeless sky-line of the plateau 
of Moab. 

In all the view there is no sign of man 
except a fisherman’s hut of rude timber 
and rushes set among the reeds by a 
lagoon, and a small patch of green fields 
at Suweimeh on the plain at the base 
of Pisgah, where Sodom possibly stood 
of old To the west above the barren 
escarpment of the Judean plateau the 
tower on the Mount of Olives, only 
eighteen miles away, is also in sight; 
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but it belongs to another world far re- 
moved from the sunken, heat-stricken 
depression of the Dead Sea. The view 
does’ not suggest death or desolation; for 
ducks, geese, and gulls swarm over the 
lagoons and over the shallow water of 
the delta, which is only a foot or two 
deep for half a mile from land. Here 
and there a kingtisher with white or 
yellowish breast poises with beating 
wings, then sinks and finally drops like 
a shot into the brackish water of the 
lagoons, only to rise and dive again in 
half a minute; cranes and bitterns flap 
slowly along, with legs stretched far 
astern; hawks, too, soar overhead; and 
far out in the shallow water of the delta, 
among seeres of stranded tree trunks, 
tall whitish birds wade busily about. 
picking up food from a sea that is sup- 
posed to be dead. A sound alarms the 
long-necked fowl, and as they take wing 
a rosy flush like dawn shows that they 
are flamingoes. 

The abundant life of plant and bird 
about the delta of the Jordan almost 
makes one suspect that the sea has been 
misnamed; that it is not dead, but living. 
Go along the lifeless beach away from the 
Jordan for a mile or two, however, and 
note the entire absence of shell-fish and 
vater-loving insects, and even of alge. 
Look at the gaunt groups of dead 
tamarisk bushes or palms that stand off 
shore at the mouth of the occasional 
trickling streams at the base of th 
plateaus. They bear potent witness to the 
deadening power of the water, which 
during the past thirty years has risen 
six or eight feet. Or stand by the mouth 
f the Jordan and watch the muddy 
stream. Something white shines and is 
sucked under—a dead fish floating sea- 
ward; and after the first a second and 
perhaps a third. killed by the bitter brine 
of the sea even before actually reaching 
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A CANVAS BOAT 
t. The refreshing smell of salt marshes 
s in reality for the most part the odor 
f decaying plants and animals killed 
by the saline water. The Dead Sea well 


deserves its name. 


The famous naturalist Humboldt ex- 
pressed the belief that in all the world 
no geological phenomenon is so pro- 
foundly important as the great depression 
f the Ghor in which lie the Jordan Val- 
ley and the Dead Sea. Not only is the 
Ghor in itself a marvellous example of 
a long narrow slice of the earth’s crust 
dropped thousands of feet below the 
plateaus on either side, but also it has 
had an almost inealeulable influence upon 
human progress by reason of its effect 

isolating Judea from the inroads of 
the wild tribes of Arabia. Yet, strangely 
enough, or rather very naturally, in view 
of its inhospitable physical character, the 
Ghor is even now but slightly known. 
Thousands of tourists visit it annually, 
to be sure, driving from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. and then to the Bathing Place 
mn the Jordan and to the northern end 
of the Dead Sea, a carriage ride of a day 
and a half. Few, however, realize the 
mportance of the place; many, indeed, 
complain that the drive is fatiguing, and 
that, as one stout, tired tourist put the 
matter, it is searcely worth while to go 
to so much trouble for the sake of fifteen 
minutes at the Jordan and a minute and 
a half at the Dead Sea, which was all 
-hat the managers of his tour would 
allow him. 

In order to form a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the Ghor, and espe- 
cially in order to be able to study the old 
shore-lines of the Dead Sea, the Yale Ex- 
pedition of 1909 to Palestine took as part 
of its equipment a fourteen-foot folding- 
boat of canvas. At Constantinople we 
were fortunately warned that the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan Valley are the pri- 
vate property of the Sultan, who has sold 
io a Jew and an Arab the exclusive right 
to put boats upon the sea. They have 
fitted up an old forty-foot sloop with a 
ien-horse-power kerosene-engine, and 
this with two tenders forms the entire 


Dead Sea fleet. The fishermen on the 


lower Jordan, sea-loving Greeks who still 


preserve the instinets fostered by the 
islands and bays of their fatherland, 


built some good-sized boats for use on 
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the sea a few years ago, but were never 


allowed to launch them; and the craft 
now lie rotting among the pebbles and 
driftwood of the beach. The sloop of 
the concessionnaires makes occasional 
trips up and down the lake, to bring a 
few leads of barley from the southeast, 
or very rarely to carry passengers; but 
for the most part the boat lies idle. It 
does not appear to be a very profitable 
speculation, although a_ well-eq lipped 
tourist launch might easily be made to 
pay if the remarkable nature of the 
scenery of the lake were onee known. 
Thanks to our warning, we informed the 
American ambassador at Constantinoplk 
of our purpose to navigate the Dead Sea, 
and through his kind offices obtained per 
mission to sail our little craft where we 
Otherwise we should have 
shared the fate of the Greek fishermen 


pleased, 


and been obliged to confine our naviga- 
tion to the beach, for the watchman at 
the landing-place protested violently 
iwainst our infringement of the rights of 
his “patrons,” and would not be quiet 
till a soldier came from the Mudir at 
Jericho to confirm our permit. 

Our trip to the Dead Sea began at 
Jerusalem on March 12, 1909. Sending 
uur baggage direct by wagon to Jericho, 
Mr. Graham and the writer made a south 
ward détour by way of the well-known 
Greek monastery of Mar Saba, which, 
with that of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, is supposed to be the oldest mon 
astery now in existence. The soldier who 
was to be our guide failed to appear, and 
we were obliged to trust to the horse- 
boy, Ahmed, an Arab of almost pur 
negro appearance, who did not know the 
road. Leaving the city by the Vale of 
Hinnom, we rode past vile-smelling pools 
of ordure kept for fertilizing the famous 
cauliflowers and other vegetables of the 
little gardens of Jerusalem, and went 
down the absolutely dry valley of the so- 
ealled “ brook ” Kedron between gray 
slopes composed of horizontal limestone 
strata seantily clothed with grass, and 
suggesting velvet with the nap rubbed 
off. At noon we reached Mar Saba, 
where an unusually hard layer of lime- 
stone arches up a little and causes the 
fine gorge on the brink of which the 
monastery is perched. A mild Greek 
priest, who had spent a year in New York 
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and Chicago before he became a monk, 
showed us the caves and the somewhat 
tawdry chapels. Pointing to a picture 
of St. Saba and a little beast, searcely 
larger than a cat, which rubbed its head 
against the knee of the saint, he told us, 
vith apparent credulity, that the animal 
was a lion which earried the holy man 
from his hermit’s cave on three different 
occasions to ent him, but late r becamé 
miraculously tame, and ever afterward 
brought the saint his daily supply of food 
and drink. 

On leaving Mar Saba, Ahmed led us 
across the “ wilderness of Tekoa” among 
rounded hills of yellow limestone, much 
less rugged than we had expected to find 
in this region where the plateau of Judea 
breaks down to the Dead Sea. At 
length, however, a turn to the = east 
brought us to the head of the gorge of 
Wadi Kumran, ent in the same hard rock 
which causes the gorge of Mar Saba. 
At onee the horses began to have dif- 
fieulty in descending the steep rocky 
lopes. It was necessary first to coax 
and then to whip them; and as the gorge 
deepened we came to a place where it 
took half an hour to persuade the fright- 
ened creatures to seramble down a hun- 
dred yards. As we afterward learned, 
we had followed a goat track on the south 
side of the wadi instead of crossing to 
the nerth. Suddenly, without warning, 
the valley came to an end, breaking off 
in a sheer precipice two or three hundred 
feet high: and we found ourselves look- 
ing dewn upon a narrow plain of gravel, 
beyond which lay the blue sea. Ahmed 
dared not turn back apparently, for he 
did not know the way, and he was evi- 
dently afraid of the Arabs of Tekoa, 
whose black tents we had passed two 
hours ago i » our amazement he foreed 
the horses to seramble down the preci- 
pice. Sometimes the poor beasts actual- 
ly slid ten or fifteen feet at a time, with 
‘lattering, sprawling hoofs which made 
a noise like a load of rocks being dumped 
out of a eart. One horse fell over upon 
its back, so that the top of the saddle 
was gashed. The loose stones cut the 
hocks of the patient beasts, and a trail 
of drops of blood marked the cobblestones 
and boulders along the path at the base 
of the cliff. By sunset we were at the 
level of the plain, twelve hundred feet 


below the Mediterranean Sea. The air 
had been growing steadily warmer all day, 
and the thermometer now stood at seventy- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. Again Ahmed 
lost the way, stupidly erossing a well- 
worn trail which we afterward found led 
to Jericho; and we wandered in the 
darkness through a waste of low tama- 
risk bushes, and then among thick thorns 
Finally we fell 
ito soft muck alone the course of a 


and dense dusty reeds. 


little salt stream, and were compelled 
to make a long détour before reaching 
the carriage road which leads from the 
Dead Sea to Jericho, where we arrived 
at ten o’clock. 

It was well worth while to lose our way 
both in the mountains and in the plain 
By so doing we were made to realize 
vividly the steepness of the escarpment 
which marks the location of the geolog- 
ical fault or break between the Ghor and 
the plateau of Jndea. We realized also 
the denseness and impenetrability of the 


patches of jungle which grow on the 
plain of the hot Ghor wherever there is 
water sufficiently fresh. Thus we were 


made conscious of the part which the 
Ghor has plaved in making the Children 
of Israel a 


who did not know the eountry would be 


‘peculiar people.” Invaders 


in constant danger of falling upon roads 
like that which we traversed; and a few 
experiences with such trails would have a 
strong tendeney to make wandering des 
ert tribes refrain from invading Judea 
If the Judean plateau, like that of Moab. 
had been open to the desert, it could 
scarcely have been the home of a people 
so separate from the rest of the world, 
and hence so influential when finally their 
seclusion came to an end. 

Our first two days on the Dead Sea 
were spent in trying the seaworthiness 
of our boat, examining the lagoons at 
the mouth of the Jordan, and becoming 
acquainted with the sea itself We had 
heard much of the bitterness of the water, 
its greasy, disagreeable qualities, its tend- 
eney to corrode metals, and its character 
of remaining qniet under a wind up to 
a certain point, and then suddenly rising 
into irresistible waves. It is searcely so 
bad as it is painted. We expected to float 
half out of water when we bathed and 
to find swimming difficult. As a matter 
of fact. one might stay in the water half 
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hour and never discover that it is 


rent trom sea-water unless one tasted 
or got it into his eves. In swimming 
*s shoulders ar all the time out of 


ter, and the ease with which it is 


possible to float is very pleasant. The 


ldest sensation is when one tries to 
alk out to his depth and finds that when 
vater reaches the armpits he is taken 
his feet and vainly wiggles his toes 
an attempt to touch bottom. If a 
on is at hand back of the pebbly 
each so that one can wash after swim- 
ing, a bath in the Dead Sea is quit 


delightful One day at the northwest 


orner, about two miles from the landing- 
: 


ce where visitors usually go, we washed 


rselyes in a lagoon whose bottom was 


covered with bitumen. The water felt 


i as we stepped in, but, to our surprise, 
t grew unbearably hot toward the mid- 
dle because of springs welling up from 
heated depths along a fissure. 

When the water of the Dead Sea dries 
ipon hands or clothing it is intense ly 
disagreeable. After a day or two on 
the sea everything grows greasy and 
genuinely “nasty.” It is almost im- 
possible to wipe the hands dry, and when 
they grow dry from evaporation the 
skin feels stiff, and one wants to hold the 
fingers apart just as when mud dries on 
the hands. As to the waves, we did not 
find them markedly different from those 
of the ocean in the speed with which they 
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KING TOWARD THE MOUNT F OLIVES 


rise, although they pound heavily when 
aroused 

On the morning of the third day we 
started to move our camp to a spring 
ealled Ain Feshkah, six miles from th 
head of the lake on the west side, where a 
large stream of water, brackish like al 
most all the water near the Dead Sea, 
Hows from the foot of limestone cliffs 


into a pretty bay fringed with reeds. 


As we went along the beach, towing our 
hoat—for that was easier than rowing 
when we had a load—some salt-gatherers 
beside a bitter lagoon accosted us to 
know where we were going. They held 
ap their hands in horror when we said 
to Ain Feshkah 

“Don’t go there to-day,” they pro- 
tested. “ Don’t vou know there is a bat 
tle going on there? Didn’t you hear the 
firing this morning? If you go there 
now, perhaps vou will find half a dozen 
It’s the Beni 
Atrieh. They have come up ten days’ 


dead bodies lving around. 


journey from the south and are stealing 
camels and everything else. Don’t go 
to-day. Wait till to-morrow. 


1 


They will 
e gone by that time.” 

We camped a mile farther along the 
shore Our men were not eager to go 
on, and a soldier who came that night 
with a message from the Mudir at 
Jericho said that he would not stay at 
Ain Feshkah for a pound a day, which 
meant five times his ordinary pay when 
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on special duty with foreigners. We 
Ain Feshkah the next day. As 


we drew near we could see through the 


went to 


field-g!ass long lines of white sheep wind- 
ing slowly up the mountainside in order- 
ly files, while black goats were seattered 
here and there in disorder, although they, 


too, were, on the 
There Arabs 


wondered if thes 


whole, moving upward. 
wer among them, and we 


could be 


some of the 


Beni Atrieh driving away stolen flocks. 
Our man Abdullah thought not, so we 
cautiously landed and found that the 


Arabs belonged in the neighborhood. 


They had come down from the moun- 
tains that day to give the flocks a drink, 
and were now going back to stay a few 
days until the animals again needed wa- 
ter. They knew nothing of the raid of 


the dav befor 


hastily off to 


for the robbers had gone 
the south. 

A few davs later, at the northeast cor- 
ner of the sea, at a place called Suweimeh, 
Coptie Shukri, 
with news that some Arabs be- 
longing to the robber tribes of the mid- 
dle valley of the 
from the north 


our worthless servant, 


came in 


Jordan had come down 
and had robbed and 


stripped some priests at the monastery 
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ot Beth 


scores of 


to the 
tourists daily 


tlogla, close road whe re 
drive 
in perfect safety. While he 
this tale, Mikhail, the cook, 


say that a report had come 


to and fr 
was relating 
came in t 
that 
goods of an 
logically Ain 
and left almost naked. 

neard that the owner of 
pridge over the 


and 


] 


the rob 
archzeo 
Feshkah 
Next we 


the eafé at the 


bers had stolen the 
minded priest at 
him 


had been visited, 
was now poorer than formerly. Then 
faithful Abdullah came in with word that 
the camel-keeper beside 
had 
of the Jordan in order 
from the law. Fifteen o1 
of them had camped in the dens: 


Jordan 


whose black tent 


we were camyp d seen the robbers 
eross to our sick 
to be 


twent: 


safe 


wher 
their 
our discomfort the 
Arab who was to accompany Mr. Graham 
to Zoar as guide the 
that 


jungle a mile and a half from us. 


I later saw the fresh vestiges of 


camp. To compl te 
announced 
he was afraid to go; and the local 
sheikh, who was to bring horses to enable 


next day 


me to study the problem of the location 
of Sodom, sent word that he intended 

keep his horses in the mountains, 
they would be safe. 
guns beside us that 


where 
We slept with our 


night; or rather, to 
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e truthful, we searcely 
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slept at all tiil 
is hard to tell 
eal or imaginary. 
and the camel- 
barked most of 


night as if some one were prowling 


ind watching the camp: but nothing 


ppened, and we woke 


ars. The man with the 


to laugh at our 
7] horses app ared 


the appointe d time, and we rode moun- 


nward to investigate Sodom and Zoar. 


tories of raids and robberies are the 


nmon stock of travellers in Palestine; 


d one is almost afraid 
r of being thought to 
indation of fact. N 
ie that, with the exec 


i the places regularly 


to tell them for 
build on a small 
evertheless it is 
ption otf Je richo 
visited by tour- 


sts and pilgrims, the lower portion of 


Ghor is chronically 
as it has been for 
se the peculiar physi 
e country renders it 


government which holds 


artly because the heat 
le region keep the Ar: 
erty. At best the Arab 
a seanty living from 

rom a few half-tilled 


pring like that of 1909, 


rain fell during March, 
rest hecause the supply 
grass for the flocks 
is seanty. and th 
\rabs see before them 


th immediate pros- 
pect of lack of the 
etual necessities of 
fe. At such times, 


ceording to the moral 

code which their en- 

ronment has foster- 
ed, there is no reason 
vhy a man should not 
rob if he sees men of 
another race or tribe 
living in plenty while 
he suffers want. 

One of the most en- 
joyable of our expe- 
riences during our two 
weeks on the Dead Sea 
was a trip of four days 
down the eastern coast. 
Starting from Suwei- 


meh, we rowed along 








in a state of un- 
ages, partly be- 
cal formation of 
diffieult for thi 
the plateaus on 


ther side to get at the robbers, and 


and dryness of 
ibs in deep pov- 
S manage to get 
their flocks and 
fields. A dry 
when almost no 


causes much un- 
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a shore which is barren to the last 
degree according to Western ideas, but 
which impressed us as decidedly yreenh 
when we first came to it from. the 
{ill more sterile western shore. Its 
vreenness is due to the fact that on 
this side the prevailing westerly winds 
rise, and hence grow cool and give up 
a little moisture, instead of descending 
and growing dry as on the western side. 
In the midst of this shore, a mile or two 
helow Suweimeh, we were much interest- 
ed to come upon a little promontory of 
lava, of which more anon. Then came 
the Wadi Ghuweir, and beyond it a small 
wadi full of palm trees growing wild. 
We came upon them unexpectedly, and 
were thrilled with that strange quicken- 
ing of the imagination which the first 
sight of the graceful archaic trunks and 
rounded heads always produces. Farther 
south the palms became numerous, grow- 
ing in graceful clumps wherever a little 
water oozes out from the horizontally 
bedded elitfs, or where one of the numer 
ous hot springs wells out to support a 
green patch of reeds. The stec p cliffs, the 
hanging palms, and the oceasional aca 
cia trees give to the landscape an ap- 


pearance remarkably suggestive « 


T pic 
tures of the mountains of the interior 
of Moroeceo on the borders of the Sahara. 
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Along the central portions of the east 
coast lotty clitfs bound the sea, often 
rising in sheer precipices a hundred feet 
or more. Onee we put up our sail in 
order to utilize a north wind in passing 
a bold headland with fine cliffs. The 
hreeze grew to a high wind within a few 


northwest. 
felt 


nake d 


the 


and we 


minutes and changed to 
The waves 


obliged to 


rose quickly, 


land: but precipices ot 


red rock towered steeply for two or three 
miles ahead. To go back against the 
wind was impossible. We were obliged 


to run before it, keeping as far from the 


shore as possible and watching anxiously 
for landing-place as wave after wave 
broke over our stern. At length a break 


appeared in the cliffs, a small wadi with a 


few houlders at its mouth. We jump d out 
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us do 


into heavy breakers, which threw 
and dashed the 


boat against the rocks 
violently as to 
Part of 


the brine, 


puncture the canvas be 
food 


l 


which had 


tom. our spoiled | 


wis 
over tl 


ine he ; q 


contained 


Core ith 


stern to a depth of two or three 





and our water s pply, 


nauseatingly bra 
salt of the sea had pene 
trated the leather by while t] 
bags lay in the half-tilled boat. ' 
The less of our provisions obliged 

to turn 
the mouth of the 

the finest place ot 


skin bags. had becom 


ish because the 


osmosis 


not until we had seer 


Wadi Mojib or Arno 


scenery on the Dea 


back, I ut 


Sea. 

















Splendid red cliffs, banded wit! 
vellow and streaked with blue and green, 
tower out of the many-hued sea, whic 
reflects all the colors of the rocks wit 

added tints and har- 

monies of its own 

Through the elif 
breaks a gorge scarce- 


than a hun- 
wide at thi 


ly more 


dred feet 


base, and having wall 
that rise almost 
straight upward lor 
several hundred = feet 
Out from the gorg: ; 
flows a clear strean } 


of fresh water, up 


which one ean sail 
int ) the dark TECESSEC> 
of the chasm. Inward 


a narrow bed of reeds 
lies in 
trast to 


ple asing eon 
grotesquely 
cliffs of 


shad Ss 


sculptured 
Hany 
while outward a 
of solid rock 
a bit of the bright sea, 
with the 


warm 
fram 


‘ nelose 


brown, even 
| topped cliffs of En 
Gedi and 
of Hebron in the dis 


tance, 





the eountry 


Among the scientific 





eonnecte d 


Dead Sea 


problems 
with the 





interest 
Sod- 


none is more 
than that of 
om and Gomorrah. 


IIundreds of 


ing 


page S 
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have been written to 


prove that the story is 


: 
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1 that the ancient towns were ce 


ved by the 


bursting forth of oil wells 
which some 


Other 


those of Texas or Baku, 
are ignited and burn for days. 
hundreds of pages have been devoted to 
Sodom and Gomorrah were, 
at the north end of the Dead 


they were, or were not, 


pl e that 

re not, 
Sea, and that 
ried unde r the salir e ck posits it either 
d of the lake. Among 


there seems to he a te 


recent writers 
ndeney to believe 
at Sod ym and its siste rtown were prob- 
south end of the lake, 
here the name Usdum is thought to r p- 
esent Sodom, and where Arab tradition 
w locates the ill-fated cities. The 
their destruction are believed 
to have been the oil wells 


bove. This insatistactory 
.] 


DLV located at the 


mentioned 
rather eon- 
sion has been adopted largely because 
it has been s ipposed that no voleano is 
located in such a position that it could 
part in the 
The identification of 
not part ot the 
Yale 
can wander among places 
is world-wide without 
nterested in them. 


have borne any story 
Biblical sites was 
intended 


Expedition, but 


work of the 
no intelligent man 
whose 
becoming 
According 


story in Genesis. 


at Bethel, 


ten miles north of 


fame 
keenly 
to the 
Lot and Abraham were 
Je rusak m, 





hen thy 
deeided te 
his eves, 
Jordan, t 
where, be 
and 
Jehovah, 


ir he rdsmen qu 


“And Lot lifted up 


arrelled a 
») separate 
and heheld all the Plain 
hat it as well 
fore Jehovah destroved 


vVaterec 


like the land of Egypt, 


st unto Zoar So Lot chose 


the Plan 
roes on 
ained wm 
brimstone 
heaven ” 
of Zoar. 
but " wel 


mountai 


Ilavineg 


1 of Jordan.” 
to the 


Then tl 
time when 
on Sodom and 
and fire from Jehoval 
while Lot fled to the mn 


Ie did not 
it out of Zoar 


Stay 
and dwel 
i—in a cave. 
freshly read the st 


nd they 


ot tix 
1 every- 
Sodom 


Gomorrah, like the earden ot 


as thou 


him all 


ie story 


, out ot 





* Jehovah 


ipon Gomorrah 


ar town 


t in the 


TY at 


the re long, 


having looked over the strong arguments 


for locating th 


Sea and for believing them to have bee 


ke stroves 


of bitum 


1 by 


something in the 


inous outbursts, I was t 


nature 


ake li by 


irprise when I visited the little ruin 


of Suwe 
ine Sco 
who act 
Sodom 

Suweim. 
of Sodor 


is much 


the Ghor, 





imeh and pic! ed 


as the 


) bits 


riaceous lava, while the 


d as told the 


suwel 


ph rice 


storv of 


The name may be a corruption 


n. The 


greener than the 


place » as we 


othe r 





have 


of ger 
sheik} 


story ¢ 


rie h. 


Seen 


and in the days of Lot it 


towns south of the Dead 
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well have been like “the garden of havoe in a town located near Suwein 
Jehovah”; for in those times, as our On the other hand, Ghuweir lies in su 
studies of old levels of the Dead Sea a situation that it would be protected 
quite clearly indicate, the climate of intervening hills. 

Palestine was probably decidedly moister The present ruins of Ghuweir doubtles 
than it now is. TI went into the moun- date from a time many hundred or eve 
tains at once from Suweim in order to. one or two thousand years after the day 
see where the lava came from. As we of Abraham and Lot. There is one wor 
climbed the lower hills the sheikh no- of man, howeve r, hich may go back t 
ticed that I picked up black pieces of the period of the Patriarchs and whic! 
lava and broke them open. “Don’t may have played a part in the Biblica 


bother with those,” he said. “ Up here,” narrative. Near the head of the valk 
pointing southeast, “there is a whole which leads eastward from Ghuweir uj 
mountain of black rock like that.” Not toward th plate iu of Moab we disecovere: 
two miles from Suweim, along the line a earefully exeavated cave among. th 
of the great fault which separates the mountains at a_ plac called El Ghut 


Ghor from the plateau of Moab, we tar, between Ab ITassan and Bet! 


wv 


found the mountain, a genuine little Peor. It is about twenty feet long an 
voleano of very recent date geologically. fifteen wide, carefully hewed out of th 


From it flowed a sheet of lava which limestone above a spring. Two windoy 


made the small headland already men- look down the wadi toward Zoar, and 
tioned between Suweim and Ghuweir. door with a rock-cut trough to lead « 
The name Ghuweir is believed by many the water of rains has been so locat 
tudents to be a corruption ef Zoar, al- that it can be reached only by elimbir 
though it may also be an Arabic word, a precipice by means of six or eight 
the diminutive of Ghor, meaning “ Little little niches cut in the rock, or by climb 
Valley.” A late eruption of ashes from ing down over some difficult steps in 


t he voleano may easily have wrought the roe! above. Nowhe re else in this 
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THE SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA 


{ the Hot Springs of Callirhoe, where baths were 
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tends to 


cor- 


The fact 


¥ 
d 
9 
} 
4 
MOUTH OF THE ARNON 

egion is there known to be an artificial geographic study of the region 

ave upon which any such care has been show that the Biblical account is 
4 estowed as upon this. The discovery rect almost exactly as it stands. 
} f the cave, together with the voleano that students of the highest ability have 
1 nd the tradition of Suweimeh, supplies been in such doubt as to the location of 


all the 
and Gomorrah in 
the Biblical 

e to expect them. 
the climate of 


elements of the story of Sodom 
the 
would 


location 
account lead 
The supposition that 
past different 
from that of to-day disposes of the dif- 
fieulty which has arisen from the Scrip- 


exactly 
he re 


times was 


é 
& 
a 
4 
3. 
; 


tural reference to the fertility of the land. 
On the whole, the result of a strictly 


Sodom and Gomorrah shows how imper- 
fectly the Ghor and the shores of the 
Dead Sea have been explored. 

Few lakes are better known than the 
Dead Sea so the i 


concerned, but few have played a smaller 


far as mere name is 


in the life of the people around 
most of the 
is inaccessible and un- 


part 
them. To-day, as always, 


coast of the sea 



































EAST SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA, NEAR THE BATHS OF HEROD 


inhabited. Our investigations show that of Lot; and they have been preserved 1 
the lake has been through many changes so much beeause of the sea as beca 
of size, some of which have taken place of the voleano which overwhelmed tli 


within historie times. None of the ill- famed towns. The future hol 
recent changes, however, have been suf- nothine in store for the sea better tl 
ficient to alter its character to any ap- the past. The hot, unhealthy coasts 
preciable extent. In all the lapse of may in time be visited for their scener 


history only one important set of stories or for their associations, but the sea 
centres around the Dead Sea—the tales dead, and out of it no life can come. 


In Fetters 
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Y soul and I were holden fast, ' ; 
With cruel fetters on us cast: | a 
There was no way that we could turn L = 


Within our dungeon strait and stern. 


A ray of light! It showed me, there, ¥ 
What lent me hope—and lent despair! | 





For, by that ray, Myself I knew = 
As prisoner and jailer, too! a 











‘ BY 
NDER the high dimness of the 
; Hall of Shields, Bikki, the King’s 


counsellor, paced softly to and fro, 
ttering to himself and stroking his 
white beard. The arch at the far 

d framed a square of sunshine where 
hite doves fluttered between leafy 
: branches and the red stones of the court; 
' da broad bar of brightness therefrom 
rust midway down the hall, gleaming 

r arras and armor. Now and again 

vind rustled the leaves, and a roar 

inward from the sea; but deep with- 

there was little light, nor any sound 

the whispering of Bikki’s feet among 

rushes. Beside the throne lay a 

at hound, like a brown shadow, that 

er as Bikki passed him opened green 

s in the gloom and growled. 

Of a sudden there entered a 

th just man-grown, very brave in 

broidery of red silk and collar of gold, 

haking back his heavy hair and striding 

The doves fluttered from before 
his feet, and one of them followed him 
vn the sunbeam and sat upon his 
ilder; but at that the hawk that 
ng upon his wrist sereamed and ruf- 
fled, raising its wings, and the dove flew 


sturdy 


dly. 


back afraid. Of this the youth noted 

| nothing, but strode onward until he stood 

' near the old man, and there spoke loudly: 

‘T am here, the King’s son, at thy bid- 
' ding. What is now to do?’ 

Bikki only hushed him with his hand, 

; as one stills a noisy child; and went on 

muttering and pacing to and fro. At 

that the youth grew hot, and presently 

caught him by the shoulder, crying: 

' ‘Speak out, old dotard! Am I a child 


or a thrall, to bide thy pleasure? Where- 
fore hast thou sent for me?” 

The old man started, and slid from his 
grasp into a low reverence while he an- 
swered: “Nay, lord Randver, thy for- 
giveness. For truly I grow old so that 
many times I ean hardly hear a word 
2 softly spoken.’ Moreover, I 
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was even 





Swanhild 


BRIAN HOOKER 


now deep in a 


grave matter touching 
thee and the King thy father and this 
land which one day thou shalt rule.” 
Randver said quickly: “Thou art all 
too careful of this kingdom and my fa- 


ther and me. Thou hast bred me up 
witless of war and seafaring and all else 
that becometh a man, a prince of silks 
and gems, a bower-prince—and thou hast 
put scorn between me and my father, so 
that he shameth to begotten 
being what thy care hath made me.” 

Bikki laughed a little seattesed laugh, 
hiding it with his hand. Then softly he 
answered: “See, now, thou hast frighted 
He should be kept at mew, 
Nay, 
but thou shalt have thy desire; for we 


have me, 


thine hawk. 
hooded, until his wings be grown. 


go seafaring to-morrow, thou and I, 
to fetch thy father a new wife. Mayhap 


we shall find some fair woman for thee 
too, that shall bring thee a man’s joy.” 
Randver broke in: “ What is this of 
hawks and sefore my 
Sigurd was already Fafnir’s 
And his eyes filled with water. 
Bikki clapped him on the arm, saying: 
“Give me leave, and I will tell all. But 
an old man runneth ever to many words. 
I pray thy patience while I strive to set 
forth that shall make thee glad. 
For ’—he spoke slowly, watching close— 
‘T would not grieve the King’s son 
even to tears.” 
Randver shook free 
old man dashed 
throne, there, coughing. The 
hound and bayed loud, and 
the hawk flew screamirig amid the raft- 
ers. Then 
him up, 


wives ? years 


bane.” 


news 


The 


against the 


and struck. 


was back 
and lay 
sprang up 


Randver made haste to raise 
and he stood unsteadily, with 
blood and straws in his white beard. Be- 
fore Randver. could speak, a trumpet 
sounded, and they heard footsteps; and 


Bikki clawed at his arm, muttering, 
“ Hush the King.” Then the hall 


and the flicker 
One kindled a great fire in 


filled with moving men 
of torches. 
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the midst. And the King, an iron-gray 
man, bushy-browed, with a face of flint 
and fire, sat upon the throne, and Bikki 
and Randver stood before him. 

After the trumpets had blown again, 
the King began to speak, saying shortly: 
“ Behold, these ten years we are at peace 
with all, and I grow old, having no son 
but Randver, that is a skald and a hunter, 
no man of war. Lest FE die, therefore, 
and those old wolves the Giukings eat up 
my kingdom, Randver and Bikki shall 
fare to the Northern Isles to-morrow, 
bearing gifts, and bring me back to wife 
Swanhild, the daughter of Sigurd Faf- 
nir’s-Bane; and of her will I raise up 
sons that shall be men, to guard this 
land. This is my will. Hath any man 
aught to say ?”’ 

The nobles looked at one another, and 
an old earl answered: “ Bethink thee, 
King, Randver is yet untried, because 
of this very peace. Moreover, we be 
old men, thou and I, and Swanhild a 
young maid: as men say, Rose upon Rock 
rooteth il.” 

The King turned upon him: “ A black 
bane befall thy soothsayings! Am I 
grown too sapless to rule mine own 
house and wed mine own wife? Well for 
thee, Biorn Signisson, that I owe thee 
my head aforetime.” And he growled, 
chewing his beard. 

Biorn said only: “T have done. Swan- 
hild’s blood is Volsung fire and Giu- 
king craft. No good will come of it.” 

Then Bikki put in, softly: “ Truly, as 
Earl Biorn saith, Swanhild is a Giu- 
king by her mother Gudrun. So shall 
her kindred’s teeth be drawn until the 
King’s sons be grown.” And the King, 
looking at him, saw blood upon his cheek, 
and said quickly, “ What is this?’ 

Bikki laughed a little scattered laugh, 
hiding it with his hand: “ Thou art ever 
careful of old Bikki, lord King. It is no 
matter: only that, brooding over thy wel- 
fare, IT misstepped, and fell against the 
right arm of the throne,” and he glanced 
at Randver sidelong. 

The boy, all hot and red, cried out: 
“He lies, father. I struck him,” and 
stared into the eves of the King, that 
knotted both hands in his broad beard, 
saying: “Ts this true?” And Bikki be- 
gan swiftly to say that it had been by 
mishap, while they strove to tame a 


hawk together. 
in a roar: 

“A dog’s deed, Randver, to strike 

sapless man! And a shame on me ¢ 
have fathered a coward! A dog’s deed 
T say! Verily and in sooth I have sor 
need of sons. Be still, Bikki. 
A breve son, thou! Evil day that ev 
1 wedded that white woman out of th 
south, with her soft eyes and her sleek 
ways. Well she did to die bearing thee 
and an ill thing that ever thou wast 
born alive.” 

Randver said: “ It is no better to speak 
ill of my mother that is under ground 
because of thee.” And the King leaped 
up, beside himself, and caught at his 
sword. 


Sut the King burst fort! 


But Bikki swung upon his arm, 
and presently he turned away and spat, 
saying: “Go im safety. Of ye two, I had 
done better to have smitten Bikki.” 
Thereupon Randver, that had stood up 
white and hard to be slain, threw himself 
flatlong on the rushes, sobbing like a 
woman. The others crowded about th 
King, glozing over the matter with many 
words. And so the council was broken 
up, and Randver lay there alone but for 
the hound that came to nuzzle at his neck. 

Now, it may be that hard upon so bit- 
ter an hour Randver should in fitness 
have done some great thing: as to have 
slain himself or another, or to have fared 
forth by lone deeds to conquer his shame. 
And indeed these things were behind his 
thought: yet, because young grief may 
hardly withstand sleep and sunshine, he 
fell in on the morrow with all the bustle 
of ready-making none so sadly after all. 
As they rode down to the ship, a white 
dove lighting close before. them was 
caught and crushed under their horses’ 
feet. And all marvelled that a winged 
ereature should be overtaken so, and 
some made it out an evil sign for their 
voyage. But Bikki laughed it over, say- 
ing that in like wise the dove they went 
to seek should not avoid them. And so, 
when the silks and gold and weapons were 
stowed safely, and the shields hung over 
the side, they shook out sail and set forth 
singing, past the black, pine - fringed 
cliffs of the Haven and out over the surge 
of the great Northern Sea. 

They had a fair voyage and little hap- 
pening. Randver, that was mad to learn 
sea-lore, the ways of a ship and the signs 
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f the weather, had yet many hours of 

ile brooding. With Bikki he might 

ther quarrel nor be reconciled; for 

old man bore him a steadfast kindli- 

ess, neither fretting his grief nor heed- 

his unfriendship ; as if, indeed, there 

| been no matter between them. And 

henever Randver would suffer him 

hile, he poured forth such tales of old 

ttles and wondrous loves as were mag- 

: | to hear. A boy hungereth openly 

er war and secretly after woman: and 

i played upon both, telling of Sig- 

whose strength no poison could 

rm, and how Signy met him under 

se of the witch-woman; of Beowulf at 

ps with Grendel, and Grettir unafraid 

fore the dread eyes of Glam; of the 

nning of the hoard of Andvari; of 

Sigurd, for whose sake Brynhild forsook 

lhalla, and how Gudrun stole him from 

and of her death. For ever he 

iwht round the tale to the Volsungs 

d Swanhild that was the last of them, 

ehter of Sigurd and Gudrun, fairest 

| highest of all women. But though 

ndver lay under glamour of the tales, 
learned no love of the teller. 

One day he said: “I marvel that thou 

st bear thyself so friendly: doubt- 

ss thy heart is weaving vengeance 

rainst me. 


The old man’s eyes widened, and he 
read out his hands: “In good sooth, 
rd Prinee, I have naught to avenge. 
ld Bikki is servant to thy father and 
ee, to use him as ye will.” 
Randver said sullenly, “I have done 
ee foul shame; make the most of it.” 
Then Bikki: “It was a little thing, 
rd Prinee, a little thing. But for thy 
lain speaking I would have saved thy 
ther’s wrath even then.” 

Randver. scowled: “ Ay, there it is— 
uu art ever in the right, I know not 
ow, twisting all things to thy good stead; 
and therefore T hate thee.” 

Bikki laughed back at him: “ Nay, not 
therefore, Prince, but because thou ween- 


i est to have done me great wrong; and 
3 that is fair cause for hating, as Gunnar 
i hated Sigurd. But truly, what harm 
: hast thou done me, seeing I am none the 
; worse? Is a bruised cheek so mighty a 
% matter? My way is the world’s way, 


that maketh little of our great matters. 
Bird-sorg followeth Blight, and the wom- 
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an that buried her child this morn must 
comb her locks and order her kitchen no 
less. See now, there is no evil upon earth 


save only those two dreams, Grief and 
Fear. Careless goeth unscathed, and 
where sorrow feedeth sorrow breedeth.” 

After Randver had thought upon this 
awhile, he asked, “ Hast thou no shame?” 
And Bikki answered lightly: 

‘Not a whit. Have I done aught 
shameful, or weenest thou that I forbear 
vengeance through fear?” 

After this, although it brought no 
healing, yet the trouble between the two 
vas in a manner scarred over perforce. 
Randver could find no handle for hatred; 
and the old man’s craft so wrought in 
him that his grief mocked itself. So 
they drew together, skating as it were 
upon a thin ice of friendliness. And very 
cunningly Bikki tempered the boy’s heart 
to his will, heating it with fiery tales 
and chilling it with bitter wisdom hour 
by hour. Randver had little other pleas- 
ure; with the men, that were old sea- 
wolves all, he could have no fellowship. 
They paid him uncouth lip-service, and 
their talk changed when he came among 
them. For the most part, indeed, they 
bore him no ill-will; though some few 
sought to play upon him with solemn 
faces over huge sea-lies. But Randver, 
noting all, felt his unproof shamefully, 
and shrank away from them to talk with 
Bikkf or brood lonesome over good and 
evil, the ways of the gods and the tangled 
web of the world, the dark of his own 
heart, and all manner of mysteries that 
never man shall know. 

One day, as he lay under shadow of 
the sail, dreaming of battle and beauty, 
one of the men, a great ill-conditioned 
oaf, passing, asked whether he would 
have a mermaiden for wife; and began 
to tell whereby they might be found. 
Randver, without speaking, caught him 
about the knees and hove him into the 
sea: where the man, being in armor, sank 
forthwith. At that the rowers sprang 
from their benches and the whole crew 
made at him like angry wasps. But he 
caught up an axe and set his back against 
the mast, with so evil a grin that they 
stayed a moment. And by then Bikki 
shuffled into the circle, peering and sneer- 
ing, and saying softly, “Children, chil- 
dren, what is all this to-do over one dead 
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dog?’ And they turned from his eye 
and slunk away to their work. When 
Randver would have taken shame for 
hot-headedness, he made nothing of it: 
“Thou didst well. The fellow was ripe 
for a fool’s death. Better mayhap to 
have broken his thick head only, for he 
was a good rower: but henceforward they 
will take thee for a man.” And to Rand- 
vers marvelling at his dominion over so 
fierce a horde, he laughed and said only, 
“They remember that I have lived long 
in this world.” Thereafter, as Bikki had 
said, Randver found the men changed 
as to him: he got black looks enow, truly; 
but they spoke openly before him, and 
there was no more smirking. Moreover, 
though he grieved thereat, it was no small 
strength to him that he had killed a man 
with his hands. 


After noon upon a Friday they came 
to their way’s end, a place of rocks and 
sea-birds, gray under a gray sky. There 
Gudrun made them welcome with many 
words, remembering Bikki well, that she 
had seen but once long before, and smil- 
ing wanly upon Randver that strutted 
and rufitled for bashfulness. She had 
them to sit at meat in the hall, as be- 
fitted, before she would hear their mes- 
sage. Swanhild was there, tall and 
slenderly moulded, cream-skinned, with 
long purple eyes; her hair not braided, 
but heaped above her head in cloud’ upon 
cloud of palest amber, like fire beneath 
ashes; and the beauty of her like an old 
song remembered. She made a light 
and a stillness in the room, as a lamp 
in a easement when winds are blowing; 
and her maidens laughed and glaneed 
about her, hating her with their smiles. 

Yet, although at the first his heart quick- 
ened at her, and he felt ever uneasily her 
quiet eyes wpon him, Randver took little 
note of Swanhild as then, for his won- 
dering at Gudrun, his brain seething 
with all that he knew of her. Here was 
she by whom the fairest had sorrowed 
and the bravest died: those arms had lain 
about the neck of Sigurd im his hour 
of blind joy; those eyes had looked upon 
Brynhild in her anger, upon Hogni bleed- 
ing his heart out over a heap of slain; 
her mouth had felt the kisses of four 
kings that had bandied her one to the 
other like a piece of money; she had won 
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her will of the greatest, and slain her ow) 
children for a bitter jest. And here s| 
sat in the flesh, laughing over litt], 
matters, a heavy woman with a kee 
calm face and a weary swiftness in al 
her words and ways. She had wondrou 
remembrance of men and things; an 
her talk with Bikki was like a saga mac 
alive, whereto Randver listened, mary 
ling at the old man for his easy speec 
with her, and aghast at the great nan 
that fell carelessly from their lips. H: 
heard how Gunnar shivered of morning 
until he had drunk his ale; how Hogni 
that feared neither man nor god, was 
ever uneasy upon a horse, and how Bikki, 
passing through their land after sojourn 
ing with Regir, had tamed one for him 
Swanhild sat silent meantime, watching 
Randver with a wry smile that might 
have been mirth or scorn. So odetwee 
mother and daughter he lost all thought 
of his food, until Gudrun, noting that, 
raised a mighty pother, asking if the meat 
vere overdone, and remembering that 
Sigurd would never taste meat after th: 
blood ceased running. Thereat Swan- 
hild said, smiling still, “ He eats with 
his ears, mother; let him be.” And Rand 
ver answered eagerly, “With mine eyes 
too, moreover.” So that she looked away 
and smiled no more; and Bikki laughed 
a little scattered laugh, hiding it wit! 
his hand. 

After they had eaten and drunken well, 
Gudrun asked for what cause they came; 
and Bikki signed to Randver, that ros 
up red and trembling, and blared out their 
message very bravely. But while he 
spoke, one of the men at the foot of the 
table, being well drunk, began to sing 
And as Randver raised his voice, he sang 
ever the louder, beating time upon thi 
table with his horn: until Swanhild 
broke into low laughter, and Randver 
was ready to burst with shame. Pres 
ently Gudrun, checking him with al! 
courtesy, hade them take the man away: 
“QOarry him out, I say, and cool his 
head in the surf . nay, lift up his 
feet, fools, he will be into the fire. . . 
So.” Then turning to Randver, sh 
very gravely bade him go on. When 
he had finished, she rested her cheek on 
her hand, frowning, and said: “So it 
is the father, then. .. . That is a matter 
to think over.” 
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Swanhild said quickly: “ There is lit- 
tle need. I am no old man’s plaything.” 

Then Gudrun, unheeding: “ Your King 
was of an age with my brother Guttorm, 
as I remember. And Swanhild hath yet 
to learn some world-wisdom .. .” 

The maid caught her hands together. 
‘I have not had four masters,” she 
said, sourly. 

Gudrun turned upon her: “ What. now? 
Hast thou chosen for thyself already? 
Look at me, child. . . . Look at me!” 
She stared until Swanhild’s eyes dropped. 
Then to the others: “ This is a matter 
to think over, as I said. Abide therefore 
three days, if ye will, and ye shall be 
answered. Meanwhile we will do what 
two poor women may to pass your time.” 

That night Randver asked, “ What was 
in the Queen’s mind, to ask if Swanhild 
had already chosen ?” 

Rikki looked at him. “ She meant that 
haply some younger man hath been be- 
forehand with thy father,” he said, dryly. 

“That bodeth ill to our quest.” 

Bikki answered only: “She will come. 
Do thou busy thyself with her, and leave 
the old eat to me.” 

Therefore Swanhild and Randver went 
mueh together, and for the most part 
alone. An ill time he had of it; for the 

aid flouted him in a thousand ways, 
lancing as it were in circles about his 
dizzy wit. If he praised his father and 
his own country, she would lead him 
eraftily into boastfulmess: drinking this 

with round-eyed worship until he 
found himself babbling emptily into a 
gale of laughter. For his courtesy in 
mall ways, she made him fetch and 
earry like a thrall; then of his rebellion 
she made churlishness. Finding out his 
inskill of war, she pricked at that, 
breaking off some fiery tale to remember 
of a sudden that he thought nothing of 
such things. Moreover, at any word of 
the wedding, straightway she took the 
part of mother to him; and that was 
worse than all. While against his anger 
she set up a blank wall of meekness. 
Howbeit, there is no need to dwell upon 
all this, seeing that there be few men 
but have-endured the like. Randver, 
though he longed often to throttle her, 
bore it better than he knew. Once he 
said suddenly, “I would thou wert to be 
my wife, and not my father’s.” 
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She grew sober between two breaths, 
and asked why; whereupon he, grimly, 
“So might I shake some of the mockery 
out of thee.” Then she in her turn grew 
angry, and railed at him; but that he 
liked not so ill. 

Upon the third day Gudrun sent for 
him where she sat with Bikki, and when 
they were alone, said: “I am minded to 
grant your asking, that Swanhild shall 
wed the King, thy father; but thereto she 
will not agree easily. Therefore it seems 
well that ye go this night secretly, as | 
shall arrange, and carry her off whether 
or no.” 

Randver answered, “ We will not take 
her unwilling.’ But Gudrun laughed 
at that. 

“Unwilling, forsooth! I tell thee, man, 
she hath no will at all in the matter, but 
only ten thousand whimsies. Shall I not 
know mine own child? A few months, 
and she will be forward enow.” 

Presently Bikki put in: “ That is sooth, 
lord Prince. There be few brides willing 
or wives loath.” 

Then Gudrun went on, looking careful- 
ly at the boy: “ We do her no evil. Only 
she may bear a grudge therefore against 
you two.” 

Thereat Randver said shortly: “ As to 
that, there will be no love lost. She hath 
made shame of me hour by hour.” And 
the two elders glanced at each other. 
So after more talk it was agreed. And 
about midnight Bikki and Randver crept 
softly to Swanhild’s chamber to carry 
her away. 

She lay all amid her hair, that seemed 
to flash and ripple in the flickering of the 
shaded torch. On her cheek the fringe 
of her eyelids lay like a purple shadow, 
and her mouth was childish and very red. 

Presently Bikki whispered: “ Take her 
up, man— Give me the torch. , 
What ails thee? She is not like to bite.” 

Then Randver caught her up into his 
arms, all warm with sleep, while Bikki 
east a great cloak over her. She cried 
out once: then, seeing the empty room 
and Bikki’s faee in the torchlight, sh« 
said: “I see. This is between you and 
my wise mother. ‘Well, I shall remem- 
ber.” And she lay quiet, breathing deep- 
ly, while they hurried out-of-doors un- 
hindered, and so down to the shore. She 
was a greater weight than she seemed. 
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As Randver scrambled down the weedy 
rocks where the foam hissed under him, 
she caught her breath and clung to his 
neck, so that he said: “ Be still. I shall 
not fall.” 

Thereat, with a sudden spring she threw 
herself clear out of his arms, and fell into 
a shallow pool, cutting herself sorely on 
the shells. There she lay with the blood 
soaking into her hair, while Bikki stood 
by, cursing softly. Thereafter she clung 
close about Randver, burying her face 
and shaking with laughter so that he 
could hardly hold her, and saying ever 
and again, “He thought I was afraid.” 
But in the boat she grew still and scorn- 
ful. So they made for the ship and put 
out to sea, rowing strongly under a 
waning moon. 


Or ever they were half their way home- 
ward, Swanhild so wrought that the whole 
ship was her plaything, without law or 
order save her whim of the moment. 
They must follow the wind at night, lest 
the creaking of the oars trouble her sleep, 
or waste a fair day to send the boats out 
fishing. And when Bikki sought to 
govern her, she laughed in his face, re- 
minding him how soon she should be 
nearest the King. Moreover, by then she 
had made all the crew her worshippers; 
for she went ever among them, talking 
and questioning: truly she never by word 
or deed evened them: to herself; yet they 
saw their manhood in her eyes; and 
presently, by eagerness and a face of 
wonder, she brought every man to have 
told her the greatest part of his life, that 
was thenceforward at her bidding. And 
although she kept from underfoot when 
some needful thing was to be done, yet 
she played by times at all the work of 
the ship, tugging at an oar among the 
rowers or climbing aloft to loosen the 
sail: for she was altogether without fear. 
Nevertheless, at all times and in her very 
elvishness, the wraith of her held some- 
how aloof; she wrought not as one. stoop- 
ing, but as one that no deed could lower; 
and beyond her beauty and the thrilling 
voice of her, she bore ever about her a 
glamour and a stillness. She seemed as 
it were to wait and to listen. All this 
Randver noted wondering; for he mar- 
velled how a creature so flighty and 
shrewish to his knowing could thus draw 
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all hearts after her, and that withou: 
seeking favor of any. He set it down to 
her beauty, that indeed was ever in hi 
own eyes like a bright mist. Wherefor 
he liked her the less, that with all his i 
will he might not put her out of hi 
thought. Withal, it irked him to be alon 
upon her dark side: it made him out 
churl, or else all the crew fools. As for 
Bikki, there was no fathoming his min 
to herward: he gave her behind her back 
such evil names as Randver, nowise dis 
agreeing therewith, felt shame to hear: 
yet by times Randver would come upon 
the two speaking eagerly together, and 
always the old man would give place to 
him and go away, leaving behind an 
itching silence. Howbeit, Randver cam: 
to spend many hours with her not un- 
happily. She had wholly given over 
playing upon his anger. And while h 
was ever bristling against the chance of 
mockery, she for the most part said little, 
listening to his talk of himself and of 
his home. 

One day he said, “ How is it that all 
here aboard so love thee, save only Bikki 
and I?” 

She laughed where she lay under the 
sail: “ That is very easy: I had a father, 
and they are a pack of nosing hounds; 
whereas Bikki is dry-old, and thou .. .” 
She broke off, and smiled awry. Pres- 
ently she asked, “ Why didst never tell me 
thou hast slain a man with thy hands?” 

He grew angry-red, 2nd blurted, “ It 
was a fool’s deed, and shameful.” 

“Even so said Bikki.” She leaned 
close to him, wide-eyed. “I say that so 
my father would have done.” 

Randver muttered, “'To me Bikki made 
little enow thereof.” 

“So...” Then suddenly, out of a 
silence: “ How does he speak of me when 
ye two are alone?” and while Randver 
stammered and shuffled, “The old fox 
therefore revileth us each to other. Be- 
like—” She broke off, and looked nar- 
rowly at him; then sprang up, crying, 
“Now prove thyself, Prince, if thou 
darest win thee thy mermaiden,” and 
so ran swiftly and sprang over into 
the sea. 

Before Randver could follow, Bikki’s 
voice blew chill in his ear: “ Let be, fool 
—she can swim— Nay, then, drown in 
thine armor.” And while Randver rent 
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at his byrny, she rose laughing, and two 
rowers overside among the oars dragged 
her aboard, all draggled. Then she 
railed upon Randver for a nidering cow- 


ard that would have let her drown, and 


went below, skin-wet and still laughing. 

Randver said, “We are bringing my 
father a madwoman.” 

Bikki looked at him. “ Any man may 
heal that madness,” he said, dryly. 

Thenceforward Randver would have 
naught to do with her; and she for her 
part gazed through emptiness where he 
stood. Nevertheless, he was aware of her 
now more than ever. Her whiteness crept 

the foam, her voice into lisping 

nd and lapping water; and her eyes 

ked upon him out of darkness. The 

twain went about sullenly, with shirking 

eves; and Bikki, watching all, chuckled 
and let them be. 

By now the voyage was already drawn 
out twofold, and yet they were some days 
from home. The summer’s wane brought 
chill nights and filmy skies; and a paint- 
ed sail or two on the sky-line put Bikki 

rely in fear of the viking fleet. Yet 

for Swanhild’s whimsiness, that grew 
worse daily, little haste might be made. 
Because forsooth she deemed her cabin 
ill-smelling, they must raise her a tent 
pon the fore-deck, and lie to all night 
for her quiet. Whereat the grinning 
faces of the crew held Bikki from forcing 
her will, lest they should go out of hand 
altogether. So out of one starless mid- 
night eame suddenly a death-cry and a 
erash of rending oars and a shield-hung 
bulwark grinding alongside and a bitter 
blast of arrows and a thunder of men 
leaping on the deck. 

The ship boiled up into battle. Half- 
armed, the men struggled out, sleep- 
drunken, fighting even while they rubbed 
at rheumy eyes. The steel flickered un- 
der the red murk of torches, where 
swayed hither and yon among the benches 
the swarm of men that screamed and 
smote half blindly, friend and foe, push- 
ing and stumbling, with clutch of hands 
and upward stab of knives into soft flesh 
and down-swing of sword upon raging 
faces. The steam of them rose with 
their shouting, and corpses cumbered 
stamping feet. Here the throng thrust 
apart for arm’s length; yonder it closed 
so that foemen hugged one another, paw- 
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ing underfoot; but ever it bore back 
toward the farther bulwark, for the 
vikings held their weight well together. 
Bikki lay stricken senseless. A swords- 
man trampled among his beard. Swan- 
hild crouched back against the mast, 
white and snarling, with a wet knife in 
her hand. A stark bush-bearded fellow 
shouldered forth and twisted it away. 
Then through the press leaped Randver, 
baresark and bareheaded, swinging a 
great axe. The man’s skull broke very 
easily. Randver, singing and laughing 
Joudly, ran forward, red-eyed, while the 
shipmen gathered their strength about 
his voice. The vikings gave back from 
him. He leaped and danced and shouted 
like a child in play; and where his axe 
fell, a man died. For though he fought 
without skill, foolishly, yet he was full 
strong; and neither warcraft nor armor 
may avail against the battle-madness that 
runneth merrily upon death. Therefore 
they that fought for their lives grew 
afraid. And presently the foemen were 
driven overside or slain, and their ship 
fell astern, sinking, stove in with stones. 

Randver turned back to Swanhild, that 
stood yet beside the mast, smiling and 
still. There was blood in her hair and 
upon the white raiment of her. He took 
her about the waist, and bent her body 
back, and kissed her mouth; and she 
clung to his neck, burying her face and 
saying over and over: “I knew. ... I 
knew.” Then she leaned away from him 
all among her hair that seemed to ripple 
in the torehlight. On her cheek the 
fringe of her eyelids lay like a purple 
shadow, and her mouth was childish and 
very red. Presently she opened her eyes 
upon him, and they were as two pools of 
dark water. The ship rocked slowly on 
the swell. There came out of the gloom 
a rattling of ropes, and a groan, and a 
dull dripping. The men rustled where 
they stood gathered together. 

Then Randver, with the battle-fire yet 
upon him, blared out at them wild words: 
that they were his men thenceforward, 
and would fare forth together on viking- 
cruise, over the great sea even to the end 
of the world, taking their desire of gold 
and fair women, until they won them- 
selves a new kingdom. The men shouted 
and tossed their arms, clashing steel on 
shield; and one, a gray old wolf that had 
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sailed with Grettir aforetime, ran and 
pawed at his feet, baying like a hound. 
For because of his new manhood and 
heauty of joy, the wraith of him lay upon 
their hearts. They cleared the decks and 
turned the prow northward, singing at 
the oars. Bikki they would have cast 
overboard for dead, though he still 
breathed. But Randver, thinking for all 
and mindful of his own lack of seacraft, 
said: “Nay, he is alone and toothless, 
and we shall use his cunning. Let him 
live.’ And Swanhild, that was all for 
slaying him out of hand, felt glad to 
yield up her will in that hour. So they 
earried Bikki below, fast bound. There- 
after those two abode together through 
the night, speaking freely of great and 
foolish matters, until they fell asleep 
with their faces toward the dawn. 

Of the next day there is little to tell. 
Swanhild was of a sudden altogether 
changed. The bitter flightiness was gone 
out of her like a dream; and she fell 
into a very passion of lowly service, with 
little to do save look and listen while 
Randver babbled bravely of all that was 
in him. And therein they took a joy 
out of all reason; for a boy’s heart 
dwelleth in his eyes, and a maid’s in her 
ears. Moreover, they were but new-made 
man and woman; and that is the third 
great wonder of life, whereof the other 
twain are birth and death. 

That night there came rain and wind, 
with a storm out of the northwest that 
drove them helpless before it; and after 
the storm a blind fog, so that none wist 
where they were, and the men grew mad- 
afraid, because fog is more dreadful to 
the seaman than any rage of weather. 
They clamored therefore for Bikki to 
guide them, that alone of all on board 
had master-lore of the sea. So Rand- 
ver must needs loose him, bidding him 
for his life steer northward as well as 
he could. 

3ikki bowed low, fingering his beard 
and saying: “ Nay, lord Prince, old Bikki 
ean fare no better than to abide thy 
servant, and end as he began, a viking. 
Moreover, by that battle I owe thee my 
head; for those our guests would have 
made little work of me.” 

Randver said grimly, “See thou deal 
fair, then, or I will claim my debt.” 

Thereafter Bikki stood at the tiller, 


guiding them through emptiness; and 
that night he loosed privily into the fog 
a white dove that bore a writing under 
her wing. So for three days and nights 
the world lay blank about them, and 
they had sight of neither sun nor stars. 
and dim shapes of warlocks and witch- 
women flitted and whispered in the white- 
ness, and the spirits of dead seamen sat 
in the rigging like pale flames; and they 
rowed blindly over the great gray Nort! 

ern Sea. It befell that on the third night 
Swanhild cried out in her sleep and 
clung to Randver; and he, half waking. 
seemed to hear many footsteps and low 
speech. But Bikki’s voice answered hin 
that all was well, and he held Swanhild 
comforted, and so fell asleep again 
When they awoke, the tent was gone from 
above them. The day shone bright upon 
blue sky and the pine-fringed cliffs of 
the Haven. They were both fast bound 
Hard by stood Bikki, stroking his beard 
and smiling; and all the ship was 
thronged around with the earls and armed 
men of the King. 


Randver said, “ This is thy vengeanc 
for that blow; but I will overcome the: 
before my father.” And Bikki an- 
swered swiftly: 

“ Nay, in very sooth, lord Prince, here 
is no vengeance at all: only, being the 
King’s man, I have destroyed him that 
stole away the King’s wife. See now, | 
would not have thee die weening to have 
done me wrong. Is not my cheek well 
healed? And hast thou not saved mine 
old life moreover? Truly I grieve there- 
fore, but needs must. As for thy father. 
he will not see thee again.” 

Randver lifted up his voice, “Is there 
any man here that will stand by me?” 

Out of a silence answered Biorn Sig- 
nisson, the old earl: “The King hath 
made it death to name thee to him. 
Howbeit, I would yet adventvre, if help 
might be; but verily there is no mending 
this matter.” 

Then Bikki, smoothly, with outspread 
hands: “Nay, keep a high heart, lord 
Prince. It is all one, now or hereafter; 
and so thou neither fear nor grieve, death 
is a little thing.” And he bade the men 
lift him and bear him thence. 

Randver said to Swanhild, that had 
lain all this time silent, with her wry 
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smile: “ He sayeth truly: death is a 
little thing. Yet forgive me this.” 

She laughed mother-wise, answering: 
“My child and my lord, was it not I 
from the beginning? We shall not be 
long apart.” 

So the armed men bore Randver away, 
and Bikki went with them. But they 
oosed Swanhild, and bade her make 
ready to go before the King. She came 
forth from tiring with Randver’s brown 
hawk upon her wrist; and as they led 
her along, she rent the feathers from it 
intil it was all bare. So she came where 
the King sat under the high dimness of 
the Hall of Shields. A broad bar of sun- 
hine thrust midway down the hall after 
her, so that she seemed to bear about 
her a glamour and a hush. While the 
trumpets were blown she stood before the 
King, verv brave in broidery of silk and 
silver, tall and white amid the ashen 
amber of her hair. 

The King scowled, chewing his broad 
beard, and said in a dull voice: “ Woman, 
I brought thee hither to wife. Upon 
thy way thou hast broken thy troth and 
done black shame to me and to my house. 
Is there anything to say?” /.nd the huge 
hound that lay at his feet opened green 
eyes in the gloom and growled. 

“ King,” she said, “look at me.” 

Her voice rang like a harp. There was 
a whispering of them that stood about, 
and the King lifted his grim head and 
glared at her. Her eyes were as two pools 
of dark water, and the beauty of her like 
an old song remembered. 

“ Am I any mate of thine? What hast 
thom having a son man-grown, to do 
with me? Him I loved for that he knew 
not his own manhood but through loving 
me again. What talk is thine of troth? 
Randver took me a maid. I am his, and 
T shall bear his child, thy grandson, that 
shall guard this kingdom. Bethink thee, 
King: in his place, would twenty. fathers 
have held thine hand from me, when thy 
strength was new-grown ?” . 

Out of a silence the King said: “I 
have made it death to name Randver’s 
name. Hast thou no fear?” 

She laughed aloud. % Gudrun bore me 
to Sigurd Fafnir’s-Bane.” Then she 
thrust forth her arm where the naked 
hawk sat, shivering and red, saying: 
“Behold thy son! Even thus hast thou 
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reft his strength away from him, all his 
days. Thou hast bred him up for a 
nidering, and taken shame that he was 
such as thou hadst made. Nevertheless, 
he had thy blood in him, whereby I made 
him a man. Twelve stark fighters he 
slew baresark in one battle because of 
me, or ever he laid hands upon me. 
Judge therefore, is Randver thine or 
mine? Wilt thou have him slain, the 
son whose worship I gave back to thee?” 

The King looked past her, where the 
doorway framed a square of sunlight, 
and white doves glimmered upon the red 
stones of the court. After a time he 
muttered, “Verily, he that won thee 
deserveth better than death.” 

A wind arose, and a roar blew inward 
from the sea. And therewith came Bikki, 
hastily as though he would fain have run. 
The doves fluttered from under his feet, 
and one of them followed a little way 
within the hall, then flew back, afraid. 
He came ever slowlier until he stood be- 
fore the throne, and there said loudly, 
“Thy will is done, lord King.” And he 
held up the golden collar that had been 
riveted about Randver’s neck. 

The King knotted both hands in his 
heard. Swanhild closed her eyes a little 
time, whispering: “I knew... . I knew.” 
Then the King burst forth in a roar. 

“Take the wanton away therefore, and 
send her after him! Bind her, and lay 
her in the gate of the burg, and let the 
horses be driven over her. Let nothing 
he left of the beauty that hath slain my 
son. Why stand ye there gaping? Am 
I grown too sapless to rule mine own 
kingdom? Go, I say!” 

Swanhild stared at him, heedless. Only 
her hand tightened slowly around the 
hawk’s neck. Presently she looked down 
at her hand, and laughed, and tossed the 
dead thing in the King’s face. 

“Take thy son. I have no more need 
of him... . Nay, tarry while I do troth- 
service to mine husband. There is all 
day to die in. . . . Skald shall sing and 
saga tell of thee, most mighty lord, that 
by thee Randver met his end. Truly, my 
kinsmen shall spill thy thin blood and 
harry thy realm, but that is no matter. 
While the gods endure and the Ash Tree 
blossoms, men shall remember thee for 
the slaying of Sigurd’s daughter and of 
thy son that was a Man.” 
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While she spoke, the King had leaped 
up, beside himself, and would have smit- 
ten her; but Bikki swung upon his arm, 
and many hands withheld him and 
dragged Swanhild away. Then the King 
of a sudden threw himself flatlong on the 
rushes, and lay there sobbing. And none 
dared comfort him, save the hound that 
came to nuzzle at his neck. 

So they led Swanhild away to the gate 
of the burg. While they were binding 
her she began to laugh again; and upon 

sikki asking her wherefore, she an- 
swered, “1 was but thinking how Bryn- 
hild should have small love for my moth- 
er and me; yet I deem that she will 
be somewhere hereabout, for she was a 
woman.” Thereafter they laid her down 
athwart the gateway, quiet and very still. 
She seemed as it were to wait and to 
listen. Her hair flashed and rippled in 
the sunshine, and her mouth was childish 
and very red. Now the horses, for terror 
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of her wide eyes, would by no means be 
driven over her, but reared away, stamp- 
ing sparks out of the stones: nor might 
any lashing of whips or goading of 
spear-points avail, for they plunged and 
clattered, mad-afraid. Presently one of 
the men flung down his spear, saying 
“T sicken of this work. Kill her, or let 
her be.”’ 

Then Bikki laughed a little seattered 
laugh, and hid it with his hand, saying. 
‘Nay, bind up her eyes then, fool, and 
let us make an end.” 

So they covered her eyes, and agai: 
drove the horses down upon her. And 
above the noise of their hoofs there cam 
a trumpet-cry in the air and overhead a 


blast of great wings unseen. And when 


the dust-fog had drifted clear there was 
no more of Swanhild that was daughter 
of the joy of Sigurd and last of th 
Volsungs: only a dreadful thing of 
white and red. 


A Vision of Man 


BY O. W. 


FIRKINS 


NTO the quiet of a forest dell 
The dear, deep quiet, loved of grass and trees 


Where, with hushed 


lip, on tiptoe, glides the breeze, 


Plunged a swift train, a fire-winged miracle. 


From window upon window faces swim 
Into brief sight and vanish: hotly passed 
Car upon car; the green dell saw the last 

Faint face on the last fading car grow dim. 


So, thought T, o’er this planet calmly laid 
In its green rest before the birth of man, 
A wave, a terror, and a tumult ran; 

Man came; the speeding generations made. 


Tier upon tier of faces; race om race. 
Cycle on eyele, train-like, swept along; 


All passed; the last 


face of the fiery throng 


Saw primal quiet take its ancient place. 
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Mrs. CLARENCE 


AND FouNTAIN 


RS. CLARENCE FOUNTAIN 


J backing into the room, and 

e closing the door noiselessly 
§ fore looking round: “Oh, you poor 
od ing! I can see that you are dead, at 
ae e first glance. I’m dead myself, for 


it matter.” She is speaking to her 
sband, hand to 
chimneypiece, and supports his back 
th the other; from this hand a little 
long stocking lumpily dangles; 
rs. Fountain, turning round, observes 


who clings with one 





‘Not finished yet? 3ut I don’t 
der! I wonder you’ve even begun. 


ell, now, J will take hold with you.” 
In token of the aid she is going to give, 
irs. Fountain sinks into a 
ls a distracted eye 


| tumbled 


chair, and 
the littered 
‘It’s worse than I 
ught it would be. You ought to have 
oothed the and laid them 
a pile as fast as you unwrapped the 
hings; that is the way I always do; 
d wound the strings up and put them 
Then wouldn’t have -had 
round in them. I suppose | 
izhtn’t to have left it to you, but if I 
ad let you put the children to bed you 
cnow vou’d have 


over 
room. 


papers out 


lie side. you 


to wade 


and 
ept them all night over *heir prayers. 
And as it 


told them stories 





was each of them wanted to 


: put in a special Christmas clause; I 
’ know what kind of Christmas clause / 
; should have put in if I’d been frank. 


’'m not sure it’s right to keep up the 
deception. One comfort, the oldest ones 


don’t believe in it any more than we 
do. Dear! I did think at one time 
this afternoon I should have to be 


brought home in an ambulance; it would 
have been a convenience, with all the 
packages. I simply marvel at their 
delivery wagons getting them here.” 
Fountain, coming to the table, where 





The Night Before Christmas 


BY W. D. 





HOWELLS 


A MORALITY 


she sits, and taking up one of the toys 
with which it is strewn: “ They haven’t, 
all of them.” 
Mrs. Fountain 
by all of them?” 
Fountain: “I half.” He takes 
up a mechanical locomotive and stuffs it 
into the stocking he holds. 
Mrs. Fr staving 


“ What are you doing? 


“What do you mean 


mean 


his hand: 
Putting Jimmy’s 
She’ll be 
insulted when she finds it, for 
shell know you weren’t paying the least 
attention, and can’t blame Santa 
Claus for it her. If that’s what 
vou’ve been doing with the other stock- 


untain, 


engine into Susy’s stocking! 
perfectly 


you 
with 


ings- But there aren’t any others. 
Don’t tell me you’ve just begun! Well, 


L could simply ery.” 


Fountain, dropping into the chair on 


the other side of the table, under the 
shelter of a tall Christmas tree stand- 
ing on it: “Do you eall unwrap- 
ping a whole car-load of truck and 


getting it sorted, just beginning? I’ve 
from the dawn of 
time, and I had to have some leisure for 
ihe ghosts of my own Christmases when 
T was little. I didn’t have to wade round 
in the wrappings of my presents in those 
days. But it isn’t the sad memories that 
take it out of you; it’s the happy ones. 
I’ve never had a ghastlier half-hour than 
I’ve just spent in the humiliating multi- 
plicity of these gifts. All the old birth- 
days and Fourth of 
Julys and children’s 
christenings I’ve ever had eame trooping 
back. 


been slaving here 


wedding-days and 
and home-comings 


There oughtn’t to be any gay an- 
niversaries; they should be forbidden by 
law. If I eould only have recalled a 
faw dangerous fevers and funerals!” 
Mrs. Fountain: “Clarence! Don’t say 
such a thing; you'll be punished for it. 
I know how you suffer from those gloomy 
feelings, and I pity you. You ought to 
bear up against them. If 7 gave way! 
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You must think about something cheer- 
ful in the future when the happiness of 
the past afflicts vou, and set one against 
the other; life isn’t all a vale of tears. 
You must keep your mind fixed on the 
work before you. I don’t believe it’s the 
number of the packages here that’s 
broken you down. It’s the shopping 
that’s worn you out; I’m sure I’m a mere 
thread. And I had been at it from im- 
mediately after breakfast; and I lunched 
in one of the stores with ten thousand 
suburbans who had come pouring in with 
the first of their unnatural trains: I did 
hope I should have some of the places 
to myself: but they were every one 
jammed. And you came up from your 
office about four, perfectly fresh.” 
Fountain: “Fresh! Yes, quite dewy 
from a day’s fight with the beasts at 
Ephesus on the eve of Christmas week.” 
Mrs. Fountain: “ Well, don’t be cyn- 
ical, Clarence, on this, of all nights of 
the year. You know how sorry I always 
am for what vou have to go through 
down there, and I suppose it’s worse, as 
you say, at this season than any other 
time of year. It’s the terrible concentra- 
tion of everything just before Christmas 
that makes it so killing. I really don’t 
know which of the places was the worst: 
the big department stores or the separate 
places for jewelry and toys and books 
and stationery and antiques; they were 
all alike, and all maddening. And the 
rain outside, and everybody coming in 
reeking; though T don’t believe that sun- 
shine would have been any better; there’d 
have heen more of them. I declare, it 
made my heart ache for those poor crea- 
tures behind the counters, and I don’t 
know whether I suffered most for them 
when they kept up a ghastly cheerfulness 
in their attention or were simply insult- 
ing in their indifference. I know they 
must be all dead by this time. ‘ Going 
up? ‘Going down? ‘Ca-ish!’ ‘ Here, 
boy!’ I believe it will ring in my ears 
as long as I live. And the whiz of those 
overhead wire things, and having to wait 
ages for your change, and then drag your 
tatters out of the stores into the streets! 
If I hadn’t had you with me at the last 
I should certainly have dropped.” 
Fountain: “ Yes, and what had become 
of your good resolutions about doing all 
your Christmas shopping in July?” 


Mrs. Fountain: “My good resol 
tions? Really, Clarence, sometimes 
it were not cruelty to animals I shoul. 
like to hit you. My good— You kno) 
that you suggested that plan, and it was 
n’t even original with you. The paper 
have been talking about it for year: 
but when you brought it up as such 
new idea, I fell in with it to please you- 

Fountain: “ Now, look out, Luey!” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Yes, to please yo 
and to help you forget the Christm: 
worry, just as I’ve been doing to-nigh: 
You never spare me.” 

Fountain: “Stick to the record 
Why didn’t you do your Christmas sho) 
ping in July?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Why ‘didn’t | 
Did you expect me to do my Christm: 
shopping down at Sculpin Cove, where | 
spent the whole time from the middl. 
of June till the middle of September 
Why didn’t you do the Christmas sho; 
ping in July? You had the stores wu 
der your nose here from the beginning 
till the end of summer, with nothing i: 
the world to hinder you, and not a chic 
or a child to look after.” 

Fountain: “Oh, I like that. Yo 
think I was leading a life of complet: 
leisure here, with the thermometer among 
the nineties nine-tenths of the time?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “I only know yo 
were bragging in all your letters about 
your bath and your club, and the folly 


of any one going away from the cool. 


comfortable town in the summer. I su; 
pose you'll say that was to keep me fron 
feeling badly at leaving you. When it 
was only for the children’s sake! I wil 
let you take them the next time.” 
Fountain: “ While you look after m\ 
office? And you think the stores are fu! 
of Christmas things in July, I suppose.’ 


Mrs. Fountain: “T never thought so; 


and now I hope you see the folly of that 
idea. No, Clarence. We must be log 
ical in everything. You can’t get rid of 


Christmas shopping at Christmas-time.” 
Fountain, shouting wrathfully: “Then 


I say get rid of Christmas!” 


II 
Mr. Frank Watkins, Mrs. Fountary, 
Fountaln. 


Watkins, opening the door for him- 


self and struggling into the room wit! 














THE NIGHT 





in armful of parcels: “I’m with you 
there. Clarence. Christmas is at the 
root of Christmas shopping, and Christ- 
mas giving, and all the rest of it. Oh, 

1 needn’t be afraid, Lucy. I didn’t 
ear any epithets; just caught the drift 

your argument through the _ key- 

hole. I’ve been kicking at the door 
ever since you began. Where shall I 
dump these things ?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, you poor boy! 
a lfere—anywhere—on the floor—on the 
ofa—on the table.” She clears several 
spaces and helps Watkins unload. 
Clarence! I’m surprised at you. 
What are you thinking of?” 

Fountain: “Vm thinking that if this 
oes on, I'll let somebody else arrange 
the presents.” 

Watkins: “If I saw a man coming 
nto my house with a load like this to- 
ght, I'd throw him into the street. 
But living in a ninth-story flat like you, 

might hurt him.” 

Vrs. Fountain, reading the inscriptions 
n the packages: “‘ For Benny from his 
nele Frank.” Oh, how sweet of you, 
Frank! And here’s a kiss for his uncle 
Frank.” She embraces him with as lit- 
tle interruption as possible. “‘ From 
Unele Frank to Jim.’ Oh, I know what 
that is!” She feels the package over. 
“And this is for ‘Susy from her aunt 
Sue.’ Oh, I knew she would remember 
her namesake. ‘For Maggie. Merry 
Christmas from Mrs. Watkins.’ ‘ Bridget. 
with Mrs. Watkins’s best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas.’ Both the girls! But 
it’s like Sue; she never forgets anybody. 
And what’s this for Clarence? I must 
: know! Not a bath-gown?” Undoing it: 
“T simply must see it. Blue! His very 
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et color!” Holding it up: “From you, 
: Frank?” He nods. “Clarence!” 
i Watkins: “Tf Fountain tries to kiss 
| me, ’'1I—” 
i Fountain: “I wouldn’t kiss you for a 


dozen bath-gowns.” Lifting it up from 
the floor where Mrs. Fountain has 
dropped it: “It is rather nice.” 

Watkins: “ Don’t overwhelm me.” 

Mrs. Fountain, dancing about with a 
long, soft roll in her hand: “Oh, oh, oh! 
She saw me gloating on it at Shu- 
maker’s! I do wonder if if is.” 

Fountain, reaching for it: “ Why, 
open it—” 
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Mrs. Fountain: “You dare! No, it 
shall be opened the very last thing in 
the morning, now, to punish you! How 
is poor Sue? I saw her literally drop- 
ping by the way at Shumaker’s.” 

Watkins, making for the door: “ Well, 
she must have got up again. I left her 
registering a vow that if ever she lived 
to see another Christmas she would leave 
the country months before the shopping 
began. She ealled down maledictions on 
all the recipients of her gifts and wish- 
ed them the worst harm that can befall 
the wicked.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Poor Sue! She sim- 
ply lives to do people good,. and I can 
understand exactly how she feels to- 
ward them. T’ll be round bright and 
early to-morrow to thank her. Why do 
you go?” 

Watkins: “ Well, I can’t stay here all 
night, and I’d better let you and Clar- 
ence finish up.” He eseapes from her 
detaining embrace and runs out. 


Ill 


Mrs. Fountain, Fountain 


Mrs. Fountain, intent upon her roll: 
“ How funny he is! I wonder if he did 
hear anything but our scolding voices? 
Where were we?” 

Fountain: “T had just called you a 
serpent.” 

Mrs. Fountain, with amusement: “ No, 
really?” Feeling the parcel: “If it’s 
that Spanish lace searf I can tell her it 
was machine lace. I saw it at the first 
glance. But poor Sue has no taste. I 
suppose I must stand it. But I can’t 
bear to think what she’s given the girls 
and children. She means well. Did 
you really say serpent, Clarence? You 
never called me just that before.” 

Fountain: “No, but you ealled me 
« laughing hyena, and said I seoffed at 
everything sacred.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “TI can’t remember 
using the word hyena, exactly, though 
I do think the way you talk about Christ 
mas-is dreadful. But I take back the 
laughing hyena.” 

Fountain: “And I take back the 
serpent. I meant dove, anyway. But 
it’s this Christmas-time when a man 
gets so tired he doesn’t know what he’s 
saying.” 
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Vrs. Fountain: “ Well, you’re good, 
anyway, dearest, whatever you say; and 
now I’m going to help you arrange the 
things. I suppose there’ll be lots more 
to-morrow, but we must get rid of these 
now. Don’t you wish nobody would do 
anything for us? Just the children— 
dear little souls! I don’t believe but 
what we can make Jim and Susy believe 
in Santa Claus again; Benny is firm in 
the faith; he put him into his prayer. I 
declare, his sweetness almost broke my 
heart.” At a knock: “ Who’s that, I 
wonder? Come in! Oh, it’s you, Mag- 
gie. Well?’ 

IV 

Tue Fountars, Founrtarn’s Sisters 

Maggie: “It’s Mr. Fountain’s sisters 
just telephoned up.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Have them come up 
at once, Maggie; of course.” As Maggie 
goes out: ‘“ Another interruption! If 
it’s going to keep on like this! Shouldn’t 
you have thought they might have sent 
their presents?” 

Fountain: “TI thought something. like 
it in Frank’s case; but I didn’t say it.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “And I don’t know 
why J say it, now. It’s because I’m so 
tired I don’t know what I am saying. 
Do forgive me! It’s this terrible Christ- 
mas spirit that gets into me. But now 
you'll see how nice I can be to them.” 
At a tap on the door: “ Come in! Come 
in! Don’t mind our being in all this 
mess. So darling of you to come! You 
ean help cheer Clarence up; you know 
his Christmas Eve dumps.” She runs 
to them and clasps them in her arms 
with several half-open packages dangling 
from her hands and contrasting their 
disarray with the neatness of their silk- 
ribboned and_ tissue-papered parcels 
which their embrace makes meet at her 
back. “Minnie! Aggie! To lug here, 
when you ought to be at home in bed 
dying of fatigue! But it’s just like you, 
both of you. Did you ever see anything 
like the stores to-day? Do sit down, or 
swoon on the floor, or anything. Let me 
have those wretched bundles which are 
simply killing you.” She.looks at the 
different packages. “‘ For Benny from 
Grandpa.’ ‘ For a good girl, from Susy’s 
grandmother. ‘Jim, from Aunt Min- 
nie and Aunt Aggie. ‘ Luey, with love 


from Aggie and Minnie. And Cla 
ence! What hearts you have got! 
Well, I always say there never wer 
such thoughtful girls, and you alway 
show such taste and such originality. | 
long to get at the things.” She keep 
fingering the large bundle marked wit! 
her husband’s name. “ Not—not—a 

Minnie: “Yes, a bath-robe. Unles 
vou give him a cigar-case it’s about tly 
only thing you can give a man.” 

Aggie: “Minnie thought of it and | 
chose it. Blue, because it’s his colo: 
Try it on, Clarence, and if it’s t 
long—” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Yes, do, dear! Let’ 
see you with it on.” While the girl 
are fussily opening the robe, she man 
ages to push her brother’s gift behind 
the door. Then, without looking round 
at her husband: “It isn’t a bit too long 
Just the very—” Looking: “ Well, it 
can easily be taken up at the hem. | 
can do it to-morrow.” She abandons 
him to his awkward isolation while she 
chatters on with his sisters. “Sit down: 
I insist! Don’t think of going. Did 
you see that frightful pack of people 
when the cab horse fell down in front 
of Shumaker’s ?” 

Minnie: “ See it!” 

Agaie: “We were in the midst of it! 
IT wonder we ever got out alive. It’s 
enough to make you wish never to se 
another Christmas as long as you live.” 

Minnie: “A great many won’t live. 
There will be more grippe, and more 
pneumonia, and more appendicitis from 
those jams of people in the stores!” 

Aggie: “The germs must have been 
swarming.” 

Fountain: “ Lucey was black with them 
when we got home.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Don’t pay the 
slightest attention to him, girls. He'll 
probably be the first to sneeze himself.” 

Minnie: “TI don’t know about sneez- 
ing. I shall only be too glad if I don’t 
have nervous prostration from it.” 

Aggie: “I’m glad we got our motor 
car just in time. Any one that goes in 
the trolleys now will take their life in 
their hand.” The girls rise and move 
toward the door. “ Well, we must go 
en now. We’re making a regular round: 
you can’t trust the delivery wagons at a 
time like this. Good-by. Merry Christ 
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mas to the children. They’re fast asleep 


by this time, I suppose. 


Minnie: “I only wish J was!” 

Mrs. Fountain: “I believe you, Min- 
mie. Good-by. Good night. Good 
night, Aggie. Clarence, go to the ele- 
vator with them! Or no, he can’t in 
hat ridiculous bath-gown!” Turning to 
Fountain as the door closes: “ Now, 
I’ve done it.” 

Vv 
Mrs. Fountarn, Fountain 


Fountain: “It isn’t a thing you could 
have wished to phrase that way, exactly.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “ And you made me 
do it. Never thanking them, or any- 
hing, and standing there like I don’t 
now what, and leaving the talk all to me. 
And now, making me lose my temper 
again, when I wanted to be so nice to 
vou. Well, it is no use trying, and from 
this on I won’t. Clarence!” She has 
pened the parcel addressed to herself 


and now stands transfixed with joy and 


vonder. “ See what the girls have given 
me! The very necklace I’ve been long- 


ng for at Planets’, and denying myself 
for the last fortnight! Well, never will 
[ say your sisters are mean again.” 

Fountain: “You ought to have said 
that to them.” 

Yrs. Fountain: “It quite reconciles 
one to Christmas. What? Oh, that was 
rather nasty. You know I didn’t mean 
it. I was so excited I didn’t know what 
I was saying. I’m sure nobody ever got 
on better with sisters-in-law, and that 
shows my tact; if I do make a slip, 
now and then, I can always get out of 
it. They will understand. Do you 
think it was very nice of them to flaunt 
their new motor in my face? But of 
course anything your family does is per- 
fect, and always was, though I must say 
this necklace is sweet of them. I won- 
der they had the taste.” A tap on the 
door is heard. “Come in, Maggie!” 
Sotto voce: “Take it off.” She 
snatches his bath-robe, and tosses it be- 
hind the door. 

VI 
Witeur Tlazarp, tur Fountains 

Ilazard: “T suppose I can come in, 
even if ’m not Maggie. Catch, Foun- 
tain.” He tosses a large bundle to Foun- 
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tain. “It’s huge, but it isn’t hefty.” 
He turns to go out again. 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, oh, oh! Don’t 
go! Come in and help us. What have 
you brought Clarence? May I feel?” 

Hazard: “You can look, if you like. 
I’m rather proud of it. There’s only 
one other thing you can give a man, and 
I said, ‘No, not a cigar-case. Foun- 
tain smokes enough already, but if a bath- 
robe can induce him to wash—” He 
goes out. 

Mrs. Fountain, screaming after him 
through the open door: “ Oh, how good! 
Come back and see it on him.” She 
throws the bhath-robe over Fountain’s 
shoulders. 

Hazard, looking in again: “ Perfect 
fit, just as the Jew said, and the very 
color for Fountain.” He vanishes, shut- 
ting the door behind him. 


VII 
Mrs. Fountarx, Fountatn 


Mrs. Fountain: “low coarse! Well, 


my dear, I don’t know where you picked 
° 


up your bachelor friends. I hope this 
is the last of them.” 


Fountain: “Wazard’s the only one 
who has survived your rigorous treat- 
nent. But he always had a passion 


for cold shoulder, poor fellow. As 
bath-robes go, this isn’t bad.” He gets 
his arms into it, and walks up and 
down. “ Heigh?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Yes, it is pretty 
good. But the worst of Christmas is that 
it rouses up all your old friends.” 

Fountain: “They feel so abnormally 
good, confound them. I suppose poor 
old Hazard half killed himself looking 
this thing up and building the joke to 
go with it.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Well, take it off, 
now, and come help me with the chil- 
dren’s presents. You’re quite forgetting 
about them, and it ‘Il be morning and 
you'll have the little wretches swarming 
in before you can turn round. Dear 
little souls! I can sympathize with 
their impatience, of course. But what 
are you going to do with these bath- 
robes? You ean’t wear four bath-robes.” 

Fountain: “TI can change them every 
day. But there ought to be seven. This 
hood is rather a new wrinkle, though, 
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isn’t it? I suppose it’s for a voyage, and 
you pull it up over your head when you 
come through the corridor back to your 
stateroom.. We shall have to go to Eu- 
rope, Lucey.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “1 would go to Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica, to escape another 
Christmas. Now if there are any more 
bath-robes— Come in, Maggie.” 


Vill 
Maccre, Tie Fountains 

Maggie, bringing in a bundle: “ Some- 
thing a District Messenger brought. 
Will you sign for it, ma’am?”’ 

Mrs. Fountain: “ You sign, Clarence. 
If I know anything about the look and 
the feel of a bundle, this is another bath- 
robe, but I shall soon see.” While she 
is cutting the string and tearing the 
wrappings away, Fountain signs and 
Maggie goes. Mrs. Fountain shakes out 
the folds of the robe. “ Well, upon my 
word, I should think there was con- 
spiracy to insult you, Clarence. I should 
like to know who has had the effrontery— 
What’s on it?” 

Fountain, reading from the card which 
had fallen out of the garment to the 
tloor: “‘ With Christmas greetings from 
Mrs. Arthur J. Gibby.’ ” 

Mrs. Fountain, dropping the robe and 
seizing the card: “Mrs. Arthur J. 
Gibby! Well, upon my word, this is 
iinpudence. It’s not only impudence, it’s 
indelicacy. And I had always thought 
she was the very embodiment of refine- 
ment, and [’ve gone about saying so. 
Now I shall have to take it back. The 
idea of a lady sending a bath-robe to a 
gentleman! What next, I wonder! 
What right has Mrs. Gibby to send you 
a bath-robe? Don’t prevaricate! Re- 
member that the truth is the only thing 
that can save you. Matters must have 
gone pretty far, when a woman could 
send you anything so—intimate. What 
are you staring at with that paper? You 
needn’t hope to divert my mind by—” 

Fountain, giving her the paper in 
which the robe came: “ Seems to be for 
Vrs. Clarence Fountain.” 

Mrs. Fountain, snatching it from him: 
“What! It is, it is! Oh, poor dear 
Lilly!- How can you ever forgive me? 
She saw me looking at it to-day at 





Shumaker’s, and it must have come into 
her head in despair what else to get me. 
But it was a perfect inspiration—for it 
was just what I was longing for 
Why ”—laughing hysterically while sh 
holds up the robe, and turns it this way 
and that—“ I might have seen at a glanc 
that it wasn’t a man’s, with this lace on 
and this silk hood, and”—she hurries 
into it, and pulls it forward, looking 
down at either side—“ it’s just the right 
length, and if it was made for me it 
couldn’t fit me better. What a joke | 
shall have with Lilly, when I tell her 
about it. I sha’n’t spare myself a bit!” 

Fountain: “Then I hope you'll spare 
me. I have some little delicacy of feel- 
ing, and I don’t like the notion of a 
lady’s giving me a _ bath-robe.  It’s- 
intimate. I don’t know where you picked 
up your girl friends.” 

Mrs. Fountain, ecapering about joy- 
fully: “Oh, how funny you are, darling! 
But go on. I don’t mind -it, now. And 
you may be glad you’ve got off so easily. 
Only now if there are any more bath- 
robes—” A timid rap is heard at the 


* door. “ Come in, Maggie!” The door is 


slowly set ajar, then flung suddenly wide 
open, and Jim and Susy in their night- 
gowns rush dancing and exulting in. 


IX 
Jim, Susy, THE Fountains 


Susy: “We’ve caught you, we've 
caught you.” 

Jim: “I just bet it was you, and now 
I’ve won, haven’t I, mother?” 

Susy: “And I’ve won, too, haven’t I, 
father?” Arrested at sight of her father 
in the hooded bath-gown: “ He does look 
like Santa Claus, doesn’t he, Jimmy? 
But the real Santa Claus would be all 
over snow, and a long white beard. You 
can’t fool us!” 

Jim: “You ean’t feol us! We know 
you, we know you! And mother dressed 
up, too! There isn’t any Mrs. Santa 
Claus, and that proves it!” 

Mrs. Fountain, severely: “ Dreadful 
little things! Who said you might come 
here? Go straight back to bed, this 
minute, or— WaZll you send them back, 
Clarence, and not stand staring so? 
What are you thinking of?” 

Fountain, dreamily: “ Nothing. Mere- 
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wondering what we shall do when 
‘ve got rid of our superstitions. Shall 
be the better for it, or even the 


ser ¢” 
: Urs. Fountain: “ What put that ques- 
a m into your head? Christmas, I sup- 
‘ nose; and that’s another reason for wish- 
4 ng there was no such thing. If I had 
iy way, there wouldn’t be.” 
: Jim: “Oh, mother!” 
Susy: “ No Christmas ?” 
“ Mrs. Fountain: “ Well, not for dis- 


bedient children who get out of bed 
nd come in, spoiling everything. If you 
By lon’t go straight back, it will be the last 
time. Santa Claus or no Santa Claus.” 
Jim: “And if we go right back?” 
Susy: “And promise not to come in 
ny more?” 
Vrs. Fountain: “ Well, we'll see how 
su keep your promise. If you don’t, 
that’s the end of Christmas in this 
ates 
lim: “It’s a bargain, then! Come 
, Susy!” 





Susy: “And we do it for you, mother. 
(nd for you, father. We just came in 
r fun, anyway.” 

Jim: “We just came for a surprise.” 

Vrs. Fountain, kissing them both: 
“Well, then, if it was only for fun, 
ell excuse you this time. Run along, 
now, that’s good children. Clarence!” 


xX 
Mrs. Fountarn, Fountain 


Fountain: “ Well?’ He looks up at 
her from where he has dropped into a 
chair beside the table strewn with opened 
and unopened gifts at the foot of the 
Christmas tree. 

Mrs. Fountain: “ What are you moon- 
ing about ?” 

Fountain: “ What if it was all a fake? 





o Those thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of churches that pierce the clouds 

with their spires; those millions of min- 
isters and missionaries: those billions of 
4 worshippers, sitting and standing and 


kneeling, and singing and praying; 
those nuns and monks, and_brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, with their ideals 
of self-denial, and their duties to 
the sick and poor; those martyrs that 
died for the one true faith, and those 
other tnartyrs of the other true faiths 
Vou. CXX.—No. 716,—27 
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whom the one true faith tortured and 
killed; those masses and sermons and 
ceremonies: what if they were all a de- 
lusion, a mistake, a misunderstanding ? 
What if it were all as unlike the real 
thing, if there is any real thing, as this 
pagan Christmas of ours is as unlike a 
Christian Christmas ?” 

Mrs. Fountain, springing up: “ 1 knew 
it! I knew that it was this Christmas 
giving that was making you morbid 
again. Can’t you shake it off and be 
cheerful—like me? I’m sure I have to 
bear twice as much of it as you have. 
l’ve been shopping the whole week, and 
you've been just this one afternoon.” She 
begins to catch her breath, and fails in 
searching for her handkerchief in the 
folds of her dress under the bath-robe. 

Fountair, offering his handkerchief: 
‘Take mine.” 

Vrs. Fountain, catching it from him, 
and hiding her face in it on the table: 
‘You ought to help me bear up, and in- 
stead of that you fling yourself on my 
sympathies and break me down.”  Lift- 
ing her face: “ And if it was all a fake, 
as you say, and an illusion, what would 
vou do, what would you give people in 
place of it?” 

Fountain: “I don’t know.” 

Vrs. Fountain “What would you 
have in place of Christmas itself?’ 

Fountain: “T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Well, then, I would- 
n’t set myself up to preach down every- 
thing—in a blue bath-gown. You’ve no 
idea how ridiculous you are.” 

Fountain: “Oh, yes, I have. I ean 
see you. You look like one of those blue 
nuns in Rome. But I don’t remember 
any lace on them.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Well, you don’t look 
like a blue monk, you needn’t flatter 
yourself, for there are none. You look 
like— What are you thinking about?” 

Fountain: “Oh, nothing. What do 
you suppose is in all these packages 
here? Useful things, that we need, that 
we must have? You know without look- 
ing that it’s the superfluity of naughti- 
ness in one form or other. And the givers 
of these gifts, they had to give them, just 
as we’ve had to give dozens of gifts our- 
selves. We ought to have put on our 
ecards, ‘With the season’s _ bitterest 
grudges,’ ‘In hopes of a return,’ ‘ With 
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a hopeless sense of the folly, ‘To 
pay a hateful debt,’ ‘ With impotent rage 
and despair.’ 2 

Mrs. Fountain: “I don’t deny it, 
Clarence. You’re perfectly right; I al- 
most wish we had put it. How it would 
have made them _ hop! But they'd 
have known it was just the way they 
felt themselves.” 

Fountain, going on thoughtfully: “ It’s 
the cap sheaf of the social barbarism we 
live in, the hideous’ hypocrisy. It’s no 
use to put it on religion. The Jews 
keep Christmas, too, and we know what 
they think of Christianity as a belief. 
No, we’ve got to go farther back, to the 
Pagan Saturnalia— Well, I renounce 
the whole affair, here and now. I’m 
going to spend the rest of the night 
bundling these things up, and to-morrow 
I’m going to spend the day in a taxy, 
going round and giving them back to 
the fools that sent them.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ And I’m going with 
you. I hate it as much as you do— 
Come in, Maggie!” 


XI 
Maaccair, Mrs. Fountary, Fountain 


“Something the elevator- 
boys says he forgot. It came along with 
the last one.” 

Mrs. Fountain, taking a bundle from 
her: “If this is another bath-robe, Clar- 
ence! It is, as I live. Now if it is a 
She picks up a 
eard which falls out of the robe as she 
unfolds it. “* Love the Giver,’ indeed! 
Now, Clarence, I insist, I demand—” 

Fountain: “Hold on, hold on, my 
dear. The last bath-robe that came from 
a woman was for you.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “So it was. I don’t 
know what I was thinking about; and I 
do beg your par— But this is a man’s 
bath-robe!” 

Fountain. taking the ecard which she 
mechanically stretches out to him: “ And 
a man sends it: old Fellows. Can’t you 
read print? 


Maggie ; 


s teat” 
woman sending it— 


Ambrose J. Fellows, and a 
message in writing: ‘It was a toss-up 
hetween this and a cigar-case, and the 
bath-robe won. Hope you haven’t got 
any other thoughtful friends.’ ” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, very brilliant, 
giving me a start like this! TI shall let 


Mr. Fellows know What is it, Maggi 
Open the door, please.” 

Maggie, opening: “It’s just a D 
trict Messenger.” 

Fountain, ironically: “Oh, only 
District Messenger.” Ile signs the m 
senger’s slip, while his wife receiy 
from Maggie a bundle which she rega 
with suspicion. 


XII 
Mrs. Fountain, Fountain 


Mrs. Fountain: ‘From Unele Phili 
for Clarence.’ Well, Uncle Philip, 
vou have sent Clarence— Clarenc 
breaking into a whimper. “ It is, it 
It’s another.” 

Fountain: “Well, that only mal 
the seventh, and just enough for ever 
day in the week. It’s quite my idea 
Now, if there’s nothing about a ciga 
case— I[lello!” He feels in the pock 
of the robe and brings out a cigar-cas 
from which a slip of paper fall 
“€Couldn’t make up my mind betwee 
them, so send both. Uncle Phil.’ Wel 
this is the last stroke of Christmas i1 
sanity.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “His brain simp! 
reeled under it, and gave way. It sho 
what Christmas really comes to with 
man of strong intellect like Uncle Phil.’ 

Fountain, opening the case: “Oh, | 
don’t know! He’s put some cigars i! 
here—in a_ lueid 
There’s hope yet.” . 

Mrs. Fountain, in despair: “ No, Clan 
ence, there’s no hope. Don’t flatter your 
self. The only way is to bundle back 
all their presents and never, never, never 
give or receive another one. Come! Let’s 
begin tying them up at once; it will také 
us the rest of the night.” <A _ knoc!l 
at the door. “Come, Maggie.” 


interval, probab! 


XTTI 
Jr ano Susy, Mrs. Fountarn, Fountarn 

Jim and Susy, pushing in: “ We can’t 
sleep, mother. May we have a pillow 
fight to keep us amused till we’r 
drowsy ?” 

Mrs. Fountain, desolately: “ Yes, go 
and have your pillow fight. It doesn’t 
matter now. We’re sending the presents 
all back, anyway.” She begins fran- 
tically wrapping some of the things up. 
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Susy “Qh, father, are you sending 
hem back ?”’ 
Jim: “She’s just making believe. 


Isn’t she, father?” 
Fountain ne Well, Vm not so sure of 


that. If she doesn’t do it, I will.” 


Vrs. Fountain, desisting: “ Will you 
right back to bed ?” 
Both: “ Yes, we will.” 
Vrs. Fountain: “And to sleep, in- 
tal tly a 
Jim and Susy in succession: “ We 
on’t keep awake a minute longer.” 
Vrs. Fountain . = Very well, then, we ‘ll 
Now be off with you.” As they put 
ir heads together and go out laugh- 
ge, “And remember, if you come here 
another single time, back go every one 
the presents.” 
Fountain: “As soon as ever Santa 
Claus ean find a moment for it.” 
Jim, derisively : “ Oh, yes, Santa 
Susy: “I guess if you wait for Santa 
Claus to take them back!” 


XTV 
Mrs. Fountarn, Fountain 


Vrs. Fountain: “Tiresome little 

retches. Of course we can’t expect 
them to keep up the self-deception.” 
“They'll grow to another. 
When they’re men and women they'll 
pretend that Christmas is delightful, and 
go round giving people the presents that 
they’ve worn their lives out in buying 
and getting together. And they’ll work 
themselves up into the notion that they 
are really enjoying it, when they know 
at the bottom of their souls that they 
loathe the whole job.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ There you are with 
your pessimism again! And I had just 
begun, to feel cheerful about it!” 
Fountain: 


Fountain: 


“Since when? Since I 
proposed sending this rubbish back to 
the givers with our curse?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “No, T was thinking 
what fun it would be if we could get up 
a sort of Christmas game, and do it just 
among relations and intimate friends.” 


Fountain: “Ah, IT wish you luck of 


it. Then the thing would begin to have 
some reality, and just as in proportion 
as people had the worst feelings in giv 
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ing the presents, their best feeling would 
be hurt in getting them back.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Then why did you 
ever think of it?” 

Fountain: “To keep from going mad 
Come, let’s go on with this job of sorting 
the presents, and putting them in the 
stockings and hanging them up on the 
tree, and laying them round the trunk 
of it. One thing: it’s for the last time. 
As soon as Christmas week is over, I 
shall inaugurate an educational campaign 
against the whole Christmas superstition. 
It must be extirpated root and branch, 
and the extirpation must begin in the 
minds of the childre ns; we old fools are 
hopeless ; we must die in it; but the 
children can be saved. We must organize 
and make a_ house-to-house fight; and 
I'll begin in our own house. To-morrow, 
as soon as the children have made them- 
selves thoroughly sick with candy and 
cake and midday dinner, I will appeal 
to their reason, and get them to agre 
to drop it; to sign the Anti-Christmas 
pledge; to—” 

Mrs. Fountain . 
an idea.” 

Fountain: 


“ Clarence! I have 


‘Not a bright one?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Yes, a bright one, 
even if you didn’t originate it. Have 
Christmas confined entirely to children— 
to the very voungest—to children that 
believe firmly in Santa Claus.” 

Fountain: “Oh, hello! Wouldn’t 
that leave Jim and Susy out? I couldn’t 
have them left out.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ That’s true. I didn’t 
think of that. Well, say to children that 
either believe or pretend to believe in 
him. What’s that?’ She stops at a 
faint soft sound on the door. “It’s 
Maggie with her hands so full she’s push- 
ing with her elbow. Come in, Maggie, 
come in. Come in! Don’t you hear 
? I sav! Oh, it isn’t 
It’s those worthless, 


wretches, again.” Sh 


me Come in, 
Maggie, of course! 
worthless littl 
runs to the door ealling out, “ Naughty. 
naughty, naughty!” as she runs Then. 
flinging the door wide, with a final ery 
of “Naughty, I say!’ she discovers a 
small figure on the threshold, night 
gowned to its feet, and looking up with 
wistful face “ Why, 
She stoops down and catches 


a frightened, 
Benny !” 


the child in her arms, and presses him 
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tight to her neck, and bends over, cover- 
ing his head with kisses. “ What in the 
world are you doing here, you poor little 
lamb? Is mother’s darling walking in 
his sleep? What did you want, my 
pet? Tell mudda, do! Whisper it in 
mudda’s big ear! Can’t you tell mudda? 
What? Whisper a little louder, love! 
We're not angry with you, sweetness. 
Now, try to speak louder. Is that Santa 
Claus? No, dearest, that’s just dadda. 
Santa Claus hasn’t come yet, but he will 
soon. What? Say it again. Js there 
any Santa Claus? Why, who else could 
have brought all these presents? Pres- 
ents for Benny and Jim and Susy and 
mudda, and seven bath-gowns for dadda. 
Isn’t that funny? Seven! And one for 
mudda. What? I can’t quite hear you, 
pet. Are we going to send the presents 
back? Why, who ever heard of such a 
thing! Jim said so? And Susy? Well, 
I will settle with them, when I come to 
them. You don’t want me to? Well, I 
won’t then, if Benny doesn’t want mudda 
to. Tl just give them a kiss apiece, 
pop in their big ears. What? You’ve 
got something for Santa Claus to give 
them? What? Where? In your crib? 
And shall we go and get it? For mudda 
too? And dadda? Oh, my little angel!” 
She begins to ery over him, and to kiss 
him again. “ You’ll break my heart 
with your loveliness. He wants to kiss 
you too, dadda.” She puts the boy into 
his father’s arms; then catches him 
back, and runs from the room with him. 
Fountain resumes the work of filling the 
long stocking he had begun with; then 
he takes up a very short sock. He has 
that in his hand when Mrs. Fountain 
comes back, wiping her eyes. “ He’ll go 
to sleep now, I guess; he was half dream- 
ing when he came in here. I should 
think, when you saw how Benny believed 
in it, you’d be ashamed of saying a word 
against Christmas.” 

Fountain: “Who’s said anything 
against it? I’ve just been arguing for 
it, and trying to convince you that for 
the sake of little children like Benny 
it ought to be perpetuated to the end 
of the world. It began with the child- 


hood of the race, in the rejuvenescern 
of the spirit.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Didn’t you say that 
Christmas began with the pagans? How 
monstrously you prevaricate!” 

Fountain: “That was merely a figur 
of speech. And besides, since you’v 
been out with Benny, I’ve been thinking. 
and I take back everything I’ve said o1 
thought against Christmas; I didn’t reall) 
think it. I’ve been going back in my min: 
to that first Christmas we had togethe 
and it’s cheered me up, wonderfully.” 

Mrs. Fountain, tenderly: “ Have you 
dearest? I always think of it. If you 
could have seen Benny, how I left him, 
just now!” 

Fountain: “T shouldn’t mind seeing 
him, and I shouldn’t care if I gave a 
glance at poor old Jim and Susy. Id 
like to reassure them about not send 
ing back the presents.” He puts his 
arm round her and presses her toward 
the door. 

Mrs. Fountain: “ How sweet you are! 
And how funny! And good!” She ac 
centuates each sentiment with a kiss. 
“ And don’t you suppose ‘I felt sorry for 
you, making you go round with me the 
whole afternoon, and then leaving you to 
take the brunt of arranging the presents / 
Now, I'll tell you: next year, I will do 
my Christmas shopping in July. It’s 
the only way.” 

Fountain: “No, there’s a better way 
As you were saying, they don’t have thx 
Christmas things out. The only way is 
to do our Christmas shopping the day 
after Christmas; everything will be 
round still, and dog cheap. Come, we'll 
begin day after to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “We will, we will!” 

Fountain: “Do you think we will?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Well, we'll say we 
will.” They laugh together, and then h 
kisses her. 

Fountain: “ Even if it goes on in the 
same old way, as long as we have each 
other—” 

Mrs. Fountain: “And the children.” 

Fountain: “TI forgot the children!” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, how delightful 


” 
vou are! 
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The Vanishing People of the Land of Fire 


BY CHARLES 

RAVEL alone with Indians through 

the shadowy deeps of the Fuegian 

forests, for the part with 
black bog underfoot, and gray veils of 
mist overhead backed by a thicker grar 
of clouds, beyond which there seems t- 
be no blue sky; travel in a soft mossy 
silence broken seldom other sounds, 
save the weird of 
1 the terrific crash as one of these de- 


most 


by 


creaking great trees 


ecayed monsters crushes to the earth; 
travel when sullen clouds storm-sweep 
across the snowy mountain-tops and 


hriek through the forest trees in dis- 
cordant drawing 
across the very heart-strings of nature! 
To the lone white man it may symbolize 
the power of the Great Spirit; to the 
black-haired, silent Fuegians with him 
it is the spirits of the winds and rocks, 


rhaps wlies—ruthlessly 


of the mountains and the trees. 

It was with caution and constant alert- 
ness that I journeyed with four Indians 

Aanikin, Otroshoal and Warkeeo (his 
two wives), and Shoyien. The powerful 
Aanikin with his bloody record and dark- 
some moods gave me no small concern, 
and at times on the march or about the 
camp-fire his dark heady eyes would fix 
ipon me with that wolf-like expression 
which no white man likes to see lurking 
But to know 
any people it is essential that one ap- 
proach them with an open mind and an 
open heart, with vision clarified of mists 
of fogs of 
preconception which shut out the horizon, 
of it only through 
of prejudice and 
One must have com- 


in the eyes of the savage. 


certain conventionalities and 
or give glimpses 
wavering mirages 
warped judgment. 
mon interests and, refusing to be im- 
posed upon, be the possessor of two valu- 
able assets—toleration and sympathy. 

My objective point was inland a bit from 
Cape St. Inez on the bleak, desolate bight 
of the eastern coast—Najmish. Here, ac- 
cording to Shoyien, we would prcbably 
find some of those nomads camped 


WELLINGTON 





FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 

Leaving Beagle Channel to the south, 
we crossed in snow and storm the range 
of the Sierra trailed hungry 
through rain-soaked primeval forests, and 
slept gratefully on water-soaked 
We left behind us a great inland sheet 
of water, Lake Fagnano, and the high 
glacial peaks which feed it, passed by 
smaller lakes and lower moun- 
tains, and entered an undulating, open 
with of moss- 


Sorondo, 


be a. 


some 


country patched copses 
festooned trees. 

There were certain of the Onas, ene- 
mies of Aanikin, whom it would not be 


well to meet, and on finding their moc- 


casined footprints on the outskirts of 
their territory, we proceeded with ex- 
treme vigilance. 

Late one afternoon we saw through 


the drizzle, at the edge of some’ woods, 
Aanikin’s wives, who had cross-cut the 
bog-lands and sitting in si- 
lence several vards away from two Ona 
men, Halimioat and his son. Though a 
year had passed since Aanikin and these 
Indians had met, they sat, 
their faces immutable, expressionless, 
their black eyes looking fixedly, but not 
in our direction. However, these stoics, 
taught from childhood a wonderful self- 
control, were also trained apparently to 
Not until 
we rode up almost to their very feet, and 
toward 


were now 


immobile 


see nothing but observe all. 
Aanikin, dismounting, advanced 
them and spoke, did they move a muscle. 
Halimioat then indifferently 
fine -brace of duck to the women, who 
indifferently picked them up, but 
plucked and drew them with wonderful 
skill. As soon as they were cooked on 
a stick over the fire, Halimioat tore one 
apart with his powerful hands and 
handed me the steaming half, which I 
ate with keen relish. 

Mounting our thin, exhausted horses, 
we avoided woods, travelling for the most 
part over grassy meads. Yet a treacher- 
this beautiful 


tossed a 


as 


snare is meadow- 


ous 
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from the unmarked trail 
you may lose a faithful horse and all the 
you are unable to 
the other horses—left 


land ; one foot 


cargo burden upon 
for food to those 
aborigines who may chance upon it, to 
the condors and vultures who will pick 
the and to the winds and storms 
hich will bleach them white. 

It was late in the day when Aanikin 
turned his head slowly toward me and 
looked quizzically from the corners of 
his dark eyes—he had seen something; 
had I? 


Scanning 


bones, 


the distance, I saw what 
might be some guanaco—the wild, deer- 
like llama, the only large quadruped of 
Tierra del the Fuegian 
wolf-fox. Then with field-glasses I made 
out a small group of Indians. “ Hali- 
mink,” grunted Aanikin, and Halimink, 
Aanikin’s uncle, one of them proved to 
he. Two of the others, I 
learned, were Chalshoat and Pupup. 
were splendid specimens of men. 

Despite my desire to come in contact 
with the Onas of the interior, I cut down 
the intervening space between us with a 
A half- 
later we halted our horses within 
a few yards of four men, pristine as the 
land they inhabited. 

A single tawny mantle 
was wrapped loosely about each beauti- 
ful .cinnamon-colored body, big-boned, 
superbly proportioned, with that splendid 
chest development and the relatively 
small hands and feet characteristic of 
these Fuegians. 


Fuego besides 


eventually 


All 


certain amount of apprehension. 


hour 


guanaco-skin 


They wore moccasins of guanaco-skin, 
and a triangular piece of furred skin 
from the gray neck of that animal served 
as a head-dress, tied by sinews around 
their foreheads, below which 
masses of thick black hair. 
formed | ears 
square, 


cropped 
Their well- 
against their 
jaws left no 
as to their tenacity and courage, 
the prominent exterior orbital 
and heavy malar bones made 
strong, prominent settings to their nar- 
row, dark which looked out at 
me squarely and unflinchingly—intelli- 
gent, wolfish. 

Slightly athwart their bodies they car- 
ried in their left hands long bows, and 
quivers of seal and otter skin, filled with 
arrows, many tipped with flint; for they 


lay 
firm 


close 
heads; 
doubt 
while 


ridge 


lower 


eyes, 
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still living in th 
grunt or two 
Halimink, and 
the lords of 


are primitive men, 
stone age. A 
Aanikin and 
on. Such 
gian forests. 
Over a hill and we glimpsed the At 
lantic; then, near the edge of a meado\ 
in a copse of woods, came full upon thi 
camp. Among the _ gnarled, 
trunks, under the 
lacing branches clothed 


betwee! 
we 


the 


passe d 


Fu 


are 


stunted 


beech inter 


million 
with evergree! 
leaves, or dead, bare and white, moss 
festooned, a dozen wigwams seemed t 
have grown up from the long, flowering 
grasses, through which were sprinkled 
like a silver shower myriads of whit 
blossomed flowers. 
The wigwams were of four types: of 
straight, heavy logs or branches, leaning 
toward a common centre —cone-shaped ; 
or the logs leaned against one another 
along a common centre line, like a gabk 
roof or a 


] 


prism, supported 
inside by two log uprights and a cross- 
beam; these wigwams had their inter- 
stices filled with moss and peat sods or 
had bark laid on, and were used when a 
longer sojourn usual was antici- 
pated or at a recognized rendezvous. 
The third type is composed of a stretch 
of cured guanaco-hides, sewn together, 
perhaps seventeen feet in length. From 
these hides the fur had been removed 
and red ochre thoroughly rubbed into 
them. <A few sticks are stuck upright 
in the ground in a semicircle, the skin 
tent or wind-break (#’ai’i) unrolled and 
lashed to them with guanaco-hide strings. 
Often this skin tent is tied to trees, and 
the open space above partially covered 
over with branches. The fourth is prob- 
ably the most primitive human dwelling 
in existence, a mere bower of branches 
stuck in the ground, interlaced and in- 
clined toward the centre. 

From most of these shelters the blue 
smoke of their camp-fires wreathed up- 
ward, disappearing into the tone of gray 
sky. An occasional black head of a man, 
woman, or child peered out from a wig- 
wam. Those about the camp looked at 
me strangely; the women in particu- 


triangular 


than 


lar rendered their faces expressionless— 
their form of reserve in the presence of 
any stranger. 

But there were inmates of that as of 
every Fuegian camp which were no re- 
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THE VANISHING PEOPLE 








snecters of persons—the dogs. Never 

have I seen wilder ones than those fierce, 
ndle, tawny, and black guanaco-hounds 
the Onas, primal like their masters. 

[ followed Aanikin into Halimink’s 
vam: his na’a (wives) had arrived 
re us, and were sitting about a 
-y fire with a half-dozen other Onas 
the dim light the simple requisites of 


s nomadic people lay about, guanaco- 
ns under them, and in the crevices 
the logs I spied here and there a 
ww or a quiver of arrows, and a rifle 
Winchester .44), so dear to the Ona 
1 so hard for him to get. Hanging 
the forked branch of a log was a 
naco-skin water-bag; and there in a 
rner, swaddled in skins and lashed to 
framework cradle stuck upright in 
ground, a fat, black-haired baby eyed 
e intently and began a scared ery at 
ight of this strange intruder, a 
st (white man). 
[ camped near by, but there were 
ghts when, rolled up in guanaco-skins, 
| shared their primitive shelter, storm 
| rain without, and as the fire died 
vn, pitch darkness within; my rest 
roken perhaps by a hound sniffing 
around the edge of the dying embers for 
stray morsel of food, or the uncanny 
inds of an Ona muttering and rolling 
er in his sleep. 
Who are these children of the deep, 
known Fuegian forests? History and 
proto-history they have none. 
‘ Shillkanen ”—men, they call them- 
lves, and rightly so. “ Os’isin,”’ they 
all the land over which they roam. The 
rigin or meaning of the word “Ona” 
has been a somewhat mooted question. 
‘“Hanni” in Yahgan means north wind, 
it “Onan” means the same. The Yah- 
ans may have come to use the latter 
as signifying the wind from the Ona’s 
and, which lies principally to the north 
of their territory. They speak of the 
Northern Onas as “Ingulum Ona” and 
the Eastern as “ Etulum Ona.” This 
word Ona was undoubtedly accepted by 
an early missionary, Rev. Thomas 
Bridges, who not only knew better than 
any one else the Yahgans and so named 
them, but was practically the first white 
man to get into friendly touch with the 
Onas. How the Yahgans came by the 
word may long remain a_ philological 
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problem; possibly it may have been de- 
rived from “ 7's’ona’ca,” which the south- 
ern Patagonians (Tehuelches) across 
Magellan Strait call themselves, and 
from whom the Onas are undoubtedly 
an offshoot. 

From the northern end of the Chilean 
Archipelago, about south latitude 42° to 
the Strait of Magellan, the Andean back- 
hone of South America forms an almost 


impassable barrier between the dry, level 
pampas on its east and the wet, im- 
penetrable, wooded mountain slopes of 
the west coast and the labyrinth of 
islands which lie along it. 

The territory north of the archipelago 
is the land of the indomitable Arauca- 
nians, who have passed and still do pass 
hack and forth over the Andes of their 
land. From there a thousand miles to 
Magellan Strait there are but two great 
highways: over the pampas parallel to 
the Andes on the east, and through the 
channelways on the west. 

I believe that some time back in the 
dim centuries, perhaps before the Ro- 
mans found our own ancestors roaming 
the primeval forests of Britain and 
painting their bodies blue, perhaps be- 
fore Cheops raised the great pyramid at 
Gizeh, bold aboriginal pioneers broke 
away from the Araucanian stock and 
peregrinated south—the ancestors of the 
Tehuelches and Onas on foot over the 
pampas, the ancestors of the Alacu- 
loofs and Yahgans through the channels 
in eanoes. 

The Onas are foot Indians, and so far as 
is known have never made boats of any 
kind. Cut off by the Strait of Magellan 
from the continent until the recent ad- 
vent of the sheep-farmer, they roamed, 
three thousand perhaps, over some seven- 
teen thousand square miles of the ter- 
ritory of that irregular triangular island 
we eall Tierra del Fuego. 

The open, drier, undulating country 
of the northern half of the island was 
the most thickly populated, for here 
roamed in countless numbers herds of 
tawny, deer-like guanaco (daughters of 
the yellow clay), food, raiment, and shel- 
ter to the Ona. 

Then came the sheep-rancher, with his 
“big guanaco” (horses) and his “ little 
guanaco” (sheep) and “those things 
which kill a long way off.” Among the 
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Onas no one had ever owned herds of 
guanaco; ownership consisted in the get- 
ting. The white man stole his land, the 
Indian stole the white man’s sheep: hence 
a feud, bloody, relentless. 

Swept from the open lands of the 
north, those Onas not killed or trans- 
ported to tubereulosis-infected quarters 
on Dawson Island have retreated to the 
deep forests of the south. Here with 
those who already occupied this im- 
penetrable wilderness dwell the little 
remnant of perhaps three hundred, in- 
domitable, unconquered. The line west 
to east from the southern shore of Use- 
less Bay to just south of Rio Grande now 
approximates the frontier. 

The Ona with his arrows met the white 
man in the open, and when their bullets 
missed him, laughed and derisively shook 
his capa (fur cloak) in their faces. But 
here in the forests the white man, even 
with his repeater, dares not meet the 
Ona on his chosen ground—with the ex- 
ception of the Bridges brothers, sons of 
Rev. Thomas Bridges. They have grown 
up among the Southern Onas, have lived 
and hunted with some of them, speak 
their language, and Lucas, the elder, has 
been made a member of the tribe. 

Despite the forests and grasses which 
thickly cover most of the land, there is 
an incredible dearth of food, for in this 
severe, bleak climate there is not enough 
warmth to ripen grain, so the Fuegians 
are forced to a nitrogenous diet 





gua- 
naco, cururo (a kind of ground-rat), 
birds, blubber of stranded whale, fish, 
and mussels, supplemented by a few 
tasteless berries in their season, and a 
round, sweetish, mucilaginous fungus. 

This searcity of food supply involves 
long journeys and wmilitates against 
gregariousness, with the result that the 
Onas are forced to break up into small 
clans or family groups, each man for 
himself and his own. The severe travel- 
ling over a desolate, stormy land, hunger 
often gnawing at their vitals, alone with 
the elements, and frequently in an en- 
emy’s country, has conduced to self- 
reliance, courage, stoicism, and individ- 
ual independence rarely equalled, with 
the result that the Ona, like the Yahgan, 
owes no allegiance nor renders obedience 
to any man—or god. 

These sober, non-committal people re- 


fleet the sombre land in which they dw: 
but, like that land, are sometimes gi 
to wild outbursts of laughter or of rag 
yet they are a fighting, not a quarrelso: 
people. They often show humane f 
ings, arid with me, as a friend, w 
honest and generous. They had ma 
admirable qualities, some of which ma 
a white man would do well to adopt 
So we see that environment has d 
tinctly influenced the mode of life a 
character of the Onas as well as that 
the Yaheans. 

Yes, the Onas go naked in a « 
climate, save for a guanaco-skin—a1 
this they wear fur outward—but they a1 
warm enough and they thrive. Ask 
Ona why he does not wear the fur 1m 
his body, and hé will reply, “ A guana 
doesn’t.” Try it yourself in that 
climate, and you will see his reason 
the fur sheds the water. 

He rubs red ochre over his body t 
keep out the cold, which bedaubing mi 
led even the keen-evyed Darwin to recor 
the color of a few he met on the shor 
of Beagle Channel as a dirty, copper 
red. It was not until I had ass 
ciated with Onas some two weeks tha 
through some of the ochre being acc 
dentally washed off, I discovered th: 
their true color, on that part of their 
bodies and arms not exposed to th 
weather, was about the tone of the bac! 
of my tanned hand, or of the color of 
cinnamon, but lighter in value. 

Strong and well built, the Onas may 
he considered tall people, a little over 
five feet nine inches being the averag: 
of eleven men I measured: Pupup, stand- 
ing six feet one inch, was the tallest 
Ona I saw. Many of them have clean 
cut, aquiline’ noses, and remind one of 
our own red men; also of the Mongols. 

Each family group occupies a certain 


*Some months before my arrival in Ti 
erra del Fuego, Halimink and other Onas. 
for the first time in their history, saved a 
shipwrecked crew, that of the Glencairn 
wrecked on the east coast, provided them 
for some time with food from their own 
seanty supply, and conducted them to Lucas 
Bridges. A year passed and no word of 
gratitude or reward of any kind was received 
from the owners of the vessel or the British 
government. T trust, for the sake of future 
shipwrecked crews, some recognition of this 
charitable. humane act has been or speedily 
will be given Halimink and his people. 
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territory, into which intrusion is_ re- 
sented to the death. 
ade, the most important being when a 


Exceptions are 


man seeks a wife; for among the Onas 
marriage between blood-relations is not 
sanctioned. A wife may be sought from 
1 neighboring group or obtained through 
warfare. In the former case an aspirant 
goes alone and dwells with her people 
pending negotiations. An unfavorable 
reply from the woman is expressed by 
the return to him of his bow which he 
has presented to her, otherwise she goes 
with him. During this primitive woo- 
ing a truce is observed until a certain 
time has elapsed after the couple depart. 

They take up their abode in the man’s 
country. Perhaps she enters his wig- 
wam the lone mistress, perhaps to share 
it with another wife—or two. But while 
she may divide the advantages of a pro- 
vider and protector, so does she also the 
duties of the wigwam and the heavy 
burdens of the march; and while the man 
is away on the hunt or on the war- 
path, instead of a lone vigil in the dark- 
some forest, she has the company of the 
other wife and, as is not infrequently the 
case, a help in need. An Ona often takes 
wives who are sisters, as was the case 
with Aanikin. 

Much of my time was spent in and 
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ON THE MARCH 





about the wigwams, mostly in Hali- 
mink’s, but frequently in the very 
primitive dwelling belonging to Pupup 
and Chaishoat. This was nothing more 
than a bower of beech branches inter- 
woven in the form of a semicircle, open 
at the top, a big, gnarled tree at one sick 
of the entrance, while stretched over the 
outside of the lower portion of this bar- 
rier was the guanaco-skin wind-break. 
Within this bower, about ten feet in 
diameter, these two primitive men lived 
harmoniously, also Chalshoat’s wife and 
Pupup’s two wives and a child, not to 
mention the hounds. 

Ona life in camp or on the march 
is replete with interest and incident. In 
the morning Chalshoat, Pupup, and their 
hounds stretched their long limbs, the 
fire was rekindled by the women, and 
the smoke curled up through the gap in 
the wigwam. 

No chunk of guanaco meat or glub of 
whale’s blubber spluttered on an_ in- 
clined stake over the coals, for most of 
the guanaco at this time of the year 
were far north on the open ranges of 
the white man’s country, and no stranded 
leviathan had beached his huge carcass 
in the vicinity during that summer. 

The old wife of Pupup sometimes 
brought in wild curlews’ eggs or wild 
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geese and ducks caught in her skilfully 
set the But the 


food consisted principally of fish, hand- 


suares among reeds. 
speared by the younger wives in the pools 
when the tides low; of mussels 


gathered from the rocks and fungi from 


were 


the trees. Sometimes I saw the small 
ground-rat roasting among the coals, or 
shared with them a fishy-tasting, half- 
cooked penguin. Small food was now 
plentiful, and Pupup and Chalshoat 
were content with short excursions for 
wild birds or a stray guanaco or a 


beached seal. 

When favored them and the 
sharp stake was shoved through a piece 
of meat, I would watch Chalshoat reach 
forward and tear or slice off a piece; 
then holding it, 


fortune 


end between his 
teeth, the other in his left hand, stretch 
hack the corners of his mouth and sever 


one 


it with a knife slash dangerously near 
his face. 

There was a fascination in watching 
the women reach out a slightly tattooed 
arm and skilfully snatch a piece of pen- 
guin from the embers between the first 
and second fingers, in seeing their dark 
glitter and splendid teeth 
glisten as they their food 


eves their 


devoured 
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white teeth, well shaped and even, 


which last as long as an Ona has n j 
for them—unless knocked out. 

Besides food-providing, the wor 
cured and scraped the skins, sewed a 
made them into capas, tents, moceasi) 3 
head-dresses, cargo-straps, tool and 5 
ter bags, with a stitch many a sadd 
might envy. B 


Pupup was a fine type of these stro: 
fierce people. There was hardly a mo 


supple body whi * 


ment of his strong 


was not the embodiment of grace. H 
splendid muscles when relaxed lay 
obtrusive under the smooth, cinnam 


colored skin, marred only by the sea 
of an enemy’s arrows. Back of his dar 
could with ani 

ferocity or reciprocate a friendly smik 
was a mind childish in the reasoning ot 
the white sophist, but 


eyes, which blaze 


with 
forest 


mature 
keen intelligence in the lore of the 


and the skill and art which made for thi ; 

preservation of himself and his ow : 

among the men who inhabit it. i 
Upon the Onas have been saddled th ; 

ignominy of habitual treachery, the tor 

turing of captives, the use of poisoned 

arrows. and cannibalism. To the ag - 

gressive white man of Tierra del Fuego : 
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the sharp pain of an arrow 
fired from ambush, the sud- 
aden onslaught in the dark of 
the long winter nights, the 
driving from his range of 


flocks of sheep from the land 


the white men have taken, 
and the blood revenge, are 
treachery. To the Ona, fight 

g against his extinction, it 
s strategy. 

Treachery there undoubt 
edly is among them. Not so 
very long ago they surprised 

nd killed the members of a 
surveying party near Useless 
Bay within sight of their 

v1 vessel, and on the east 

ist fell upon a party of 
enturous miners, erush 

¢ their tent down upon 
them in the night and stab- 
hing them to death. How 
crews wrecked in the 

nity of the Strait of Le 


Maire, reaching the coast, 
» perished at their hands 
never be known. Many 
hese episodes were in re 
ation for white men’s 

atrocities. Shooting the 


“chunkies ” on sight for a 
bounty as one might clear 
the land of ground-rats was 
the order of the day. Poi- 
soning the blubber of 























stranded whale and stealing 

Ona women red-handed 

were not the worst of deeds 

committed by the rangers who crowded 
the Ona from the north, the miners who 
pitched their tents on the shores of his 
few good harbors, and those irresponsible 
nomads of the sea who happened along 
his coasts—the whaler, sailor, and adven- 
turer. But the innocent unfortunately 
often pay the price for the guilty. 

Of the hundreds of beautifully fash- 
ioned arrows IT have seen, not one was 
poisoned, and IT know of no authentic 
record of such procedure, Ilad_ this 
been their custom, it certainly would 
have been employed in the case of two 
white men of my acquaintance who were 
both seriously wounded on the north- 
ern frontier by the Ona Cautempkle, 
whom I also knew. 


AANIKIN 


While brutalities are committed by the 
Onas, I do not believe that it is eus- 
tomary for them to deliberately torture 
captives, whatever lengths they may go 
in the heat of warfare or passion. Nor 
is the practice of cannibalism compatible 
with their temperament, though “I will 
have his meat” is an Ona saying in 
regard to an enc my, the exact significance 
of which phrase I do not k»ow. 

Just what lengths they would resort 
to in the face of starvation is a question, 
but I deubt not their self-control would 
equal, perhaps surpass, that of many 
white men. 

This self-control is a salient element 
of Ona character: he is a stoic under 


severe physical pain and hardship, reti- 
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eent about asking estrous to atist 
| curiosity, and though he will gorge 
himself when ravenous and food is 
plenty, there is ho lion’ share, tor vhat 
ever a returning hunter brings back is 
livided among the camp. In. offering 
some slight gift—a piece of meat, a 
fragment ot cloth, a fish-hook, or what 
ot—Onas have rudely seized it from 
my hand, and often tor the time being 
nonchalantly tossed it to one scl 





Thank ¢ Well, to appear thankful for 


a gift is to be grateful, and to appear 


erateful intimates pleasure or gladness 


n receiving; this would imply that the 


recipient was anxious to get it, hence 
greedy To be greedy is against their 
code of ethies Ilerein is involved an 
Ona custom, eftticient as it Is severe: 
Klo hk? n—the initiation into manhood, 
through which everv Ona lad at the age 
of adolescence must pass ereditably to 


prove himself a man. 


Some day the Ona boy is summoned 


io hin—a council wigwam, off in the 


voods. So, leaving his games and his 
play-arrows, he enters, perhaps to find 
nether boy or two in charge of a mar 
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twang : « b “tring tt 1 then 
hot, sure, straight, and strong 
starvation Ili-s arry must be bro 


to the camp. Often an Ona n 


returns from the hunt, having kille« 


DaCK 


anaco ss veral days jOUTHEY or 


haps; it lies among the bush or far 
on a steep, quaggy mountainsicd | 
undergoing ( Pn are 


1 
DOVSs se lit 


bring it home. Unerringly they go to t 


spot where the guanaco lies, and st 
bling over roots and rocks, slump 
through bogs, half dragging, half car 
ing the tremendous burden, they str 


ole back to camp no, to its outskirts, 


during k’lo’hkin they are allowed nn 
sociation with the 
Despite 


severe eold elin ate 


wolnenh, 
eraving for fat, which t} 
and exertion indue 


only secant portions and the least desir: 
ble parts ot the 
itiates. At 


into the 


meat are given the 


night they crawl exhausté 


guanaco-skins of their quartet 
likely as 


the darkness at the 


to slec p. Or, not, to start ip 


sight of horrible ap 


paritions, howling creatures of dread 


Haring torehes 
Ona 


skin masks and other mak 


appearance having 


their hands These ar men it 


ips who spring suddenly 

















ipon them—to teach then 
‘earlessness. A month of 
this 


{ 


} 


gruelling might — be 


deemed sufficient, but the 


Ona considers two years : 
more fitting period, and at 
the end of the time the ini 
their 


and 


tiates emerge 


from 
ostracization, lean 
gaunt, but hard and sinewy 
and brave 

Aside from thi 
of k’lo’ht’n, that 


to keep the women in sub 


men. 

Ceremony 
instituted 
jection 


plays, perhaps, as 


important a part as any in 











the lives of the Onas. It 





ONA CHILDREN 


First he is impressed with the necessity 


of endurance, self-protection, and _ stoi- 
cism, then sent out to prove its applica- 
tion. Long journeys and longer sojourns 
must be made in the lonely unknown for- 
him for a 


and the 


ests, a hound only allowed 


companion; real arrows now, 


was for this thes 
built hin, council 


houses, 


purpose 
their 
from which during 
this ceremony the men rush to the eamp 
with masks and pigment-smeared bodies, 
impersonating different spirits, and the 
women are supposed to be afraid. Som 
of them are impressed, but at the mer 
hint of dishelief a woman may be killed, 
amd some undoubtedly are 
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Laight and i 1 s! ri " 
he Onas are a reticent peopl ot origin to some characteristic of the in 


ch given to speech, but what they do 
lee in seems to have widely circum 
ted any laws of euphonics Darwin 

: d of the few he saw at Good Suecess 
Bay that their language “scarcely di 

erves to be ealled articulate.” To hear 

heir weird, harsh talk for the first tim 

startling; deep, guttural mutterings, 

trong imspiration and = expiration of 


breath, in which “sh” predominates in 


the beginning and termination of words, 


a the sounds of consonants are emphasized 
: nd the vowels all but lost, while sharp 

eculiar clueks or clieks are liberally in- 
, terspersed throughout. Their speech is 
d very different trom that of their neigh 
‘ bors of the channelways, the Yahgans, in 
is hich th se clicks are conspicuously ab 
te p sent and the vowels well distributed and 
r emphasized, and their speech, though 
. somewhat guttural, has a musical quality. 
“Hwee yamana?” (“Where walk the 
- 2 men?’) say the Yahgans. “ K’ish ch’ain 
me , | shillkanen?” say the Onas. Like the 
: A Yahgans, however, their vocabulary of 
’ ? numbers consists of one, two, three 
; (sos, shoke, showkun), unless we except 
J, j for four “k’oni’ shoke’—twice two or 
|. both twos. 


Their names, like those of the North- 
American Indians, often owe their 


dividual or to some circumstance, and 
are often nicknames in the truest sense 

Shis’eoth.” the name of an Ona at 
Najmish, meant “ Penguin Fat,” whik 
another was named “ Gochi’tell ” (* Thin 
Shins”). Unlike the Yahgans, they 
do not name their people after their 
birthplaces, with the exception of the 
Vho’on (doctors). 
These doctors or magicians, who may 
be of either sex, make certain predictions 
and treat the sick, generally by squeezing 
or manipulation, which means are often 
as disastrous as they are severe An 
arrow in the flesh produces pain; a pain, 
then, must be produced by something 
whieh can only be removed by the skill 
of their jho’on. and many an Ona is 
frank to admit that he has seen a doctor 
remove from him a mouse or some other 
small creature or object. 

Brave as the Ona is in warfare and 


i 


1 enduring physical stress, sickness, its 
cause and effect, is something which 
his primitive mind fails to grasp or 
his courageous heart to withstand. He 
knows not how to meet it, his line of 
action is blurred, so he broods alone 

silent, despondent. 

While camped at Najmish, an Ona girl 
lay sick in a wigwam near Pupup’s, and 




















































TRAVELLING AT LOW 


a jho’on came in from a distant tari 
(tent). Hlour after hour there emanated 
from the wigwam sounds strange and 


pos 


weird; “ shish-sh-s/ strongly aspirated 
and sustained, forced burring through 
the lips, and other noises inde scribable, 
all to scare and force out of the patient 
the pain—the thing. Such disturbance 
in the very ears of the sick seemed an 
atrocity, but was nothing to what I wit- 
nessed on visits to the wigwam. 

Seated on the ground was the old 
Pho’on, holding back to him the limp figure 
of the dying girl, his burly arms wrapped 
around her body, his black head over her 
shoulder, and giving vent to gruesome 
noises, which were accompanied by des- 
perate squeezing and jerking. This aw- 
ful ordeal lasted for hours, and to the 
Vho’on’s mind the more persistent and 
strenuous the procedure, the more effi- 
cient the cure—until he lite rally squeezed 
out of her the little life 

But it would not have done to in- 
terfere with a jho’on. What pathos in 
this futile, primitive contest with na- 
ture! When the girl died, her people 
disappeared with her body into the for- 
est, cut short the beautiful long black 
hair from the tops of their heads, and 
gave vent to their mournful death-song. 

If one would see the Onas in the full 
picturesque majesty of their primitive- 


that was left. 


TIDE ALONG THE COAST 


ness, see them on the march. Here they 
come!—big hounds sniffing in the van 
guard, then powerful warriors with fur 
mantles flapping in the wind, and, bows 
and quivers aslant, held ready in th 
hollow of their left arms, they step 
straight-footed, with a stride easy and 
long. Then follow the women, som 
with children on their backs, but all 
heavily weighted with camp-gear. 

Under no other conditions ean one 
better appreciate the absolute primitive 
hess of these people, for you see them 
afoot, with practically all they possess 
earried on their persons, and most of 
that on the backs of their women. Each 
pack consists of a long roll of A guanaco 
skin tent or capa, in which are wrapped 
some camp utensils and extra skins; then 
the pack is lashed with guanaco-hid 
tientas (strips) and the tent sticks 
shoved through to render it firm 
Across the woman’s chest is placed the 
centre portion of the moh’; in (cargo- 
straps), the loose ends passing under 
and over her shoulders and lashed 
In addition to 
this may be a heavy chunk of guanaco 
meat or other food. From the sticks 
dangle specimens of their one kind of 
weaving—a beautiful reed basket mack 
with a curious kind of knot—and odds 
and ends: while in the loose fold of the 


securely about the pack. 
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upa at the back of the neck a heavy 
child is often ensconced. Hence an Ona 
na’a sometimes carries on her back, house, 
appurtenances, food, and family. 

The men have smaller ecargo-straps, but 
these are used only in the hunt to bring 
hack the meat or to carry a light load. 
The women, though, are frequently sent 
for the meat when it is but a short dis- 
tance from the camp. Thus, aside from 
is weapons, the man’s load consists of 
but a small guanaco-skin bag tucked 
through a single hide strap tied about 
his naked waist. In this he carries his 
arrow-making kit, extra flint, some ochre 

r besmearing his body, and a few other 
trifles. Apparently a gross injustice to 
the women, this unequal division of the 
loads. Well, the Ona does consider it 
eneath his manly dignity to bear any 

necessary burden, but there is another 
ind vital reason: he must be as fresh 
s possible and reserve his strength and 

inhampered, not only to chase game, 


t to detect an enemy and cope with 

n even terms. ‘To tramp heavily 

led in this land of roots, rock, and 

requires constant attention to the 

rail, and where the method of warfare 

that of ambush and _ stalking, little 
ild the Ona afford 
sacrifice his alert- 
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into my hat on the ground seventy-five 
yards away. 

An arrow in one is not pleasant, even 
if it makes only a flesh wound, for the 
delicate Hint or glass points break and 
remain after the shaft is withdrawn. 
Many of the arrow-points are of glass 
obtained from wrecks about the Strait 
of Le Maire. 

Strange as it may seem, the Ona him 
self by his feuds has played no small 
part in his own extermination, and at 
a conservative estimate fifty per cent. of 
the adult males I have seen were scarred 
with from one to three wounds from 
arrows or bullets. But it is not within 
the province of this article to tell of the 
blood feud in which my head Indian, 
Aanikin, has been and still is involved. 
Suttice it to say that through this one feud, 
treacherously begun by Aanikin and his 
friends, who had secured two rifles, thir 
teen Onas, to my knowledge, have been 
killed by him and his retainers, and eight 
by his enemy, Ilyewin’j’ho’on’s retainers. 
Then there is the big Cancoat, who trav 
elled a hundred miles with a bullet in 
his groin from Aanikin’s first attack. 
And once about a camp-fire in the open 
I ate with some twenty Onas who, almost 








ness to a load or be 
hampered by it in a 
sudden onslaught. 
As they range 
along, their black 
ves scan every nook 
nd eranny, their 
een ears are alert 
to every sound and 
their noses to every 
smell, and I am al- 
most convineed that 
an Ona ean seent an 
enemy. A hidden 
foeman must be de- 
tected before the 
fight of arrows 
come winging 
through the air, for 
rarely does an Ona 
pull a bow at a 
fuanaco or a man 
and miss him. An 























Ona will put three 
arrows out of five 
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man were Aanikin’s enemies, and 


to 


two at that very time carried within 
them bullets from his rifle. 

Onlv a month ago word came to me from 
Lueas Bridges that Aanikin had been shot 
through the left shoulder, had fallen into 
his camp-fire, and lost the use of his arm 
for life: a shot for his heart probably, but 
a little high—and the end is not yet. 

It is true that the Ona to-day is with- 
out a god, government, or clothes, but 
it must also be remembered that he is 
without intoxicants, ill health, and the 
numerous vices of our garbed civilization 
For the time h-'ng, free from the ag 
vression of the © hite man in his forest 
and mountain retreats, despite some in- 
ternecine strife. greatly aggravated by 
curtailing his territory, the Onas have 
slightly increased in the last few years; 
but is this the last flicker of the flame 
before it goes out? This very increase 
but hastens the time when the food supply 
will be insufficient for the demand, and 
they already look away over the land 
where the guanaco are fast disappearing. 
Then contact with the white man will 
be their only choice. To continue in ag- 
gressive contact—raiding the white man’s 





range, under the most desperate 
cumstances—would result) in the last 
Onas falling before his bullets; in peac 
ful contact, they will quickly suceuml 
to disease, drink, and clothes. 

There is one dim hope for the Onas: 
it lies in the magnanimity of the repub 
lies of Chile and Argentina, particular! 
in that of the latter. The first step would 
he to set aside in perpetuity for the Onas’ 
sole use at least the smaller and _ less 
desirable part of their birthright that has 
heen taken from them—say all the ter 
ritory of the island south of the line of 
53° 40’ 51” south latitude—with a mile- 
wide neutral strip north of it. As ocea- 
sion demands, their territory should be 
restocked with young guanaco (easily 
obtained from the pampas of the main 
land). Thus conld these sister repub 
lies make some amends, and Chris 
tianity, spiced with justice and common 
sense, be mete’ out to a splendid abo 
riginal tribe. Suci: a course would re 
dound to the everlasting credit of Chil 
and Argentina. 

Then this little remnant of peopl 
would be saved and the tribe preserved 
hefore it takes up the last “ great trek ” 
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rom which there is no return—before 
hey follow those aborigines of another 
ea-girt land, Tasmania, where to-day 

3 t a Tasman is left. 
# But such a hope, I am afraid, can 
but an Elysian dream to the Ona. 
Starvation of the unfortunate, in these 
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of stranded whales on the shores, and 
decimated or scared away a great portion 
of the vast herds of seal, so that prac- 
tically only the guanaco are left. But 
the wild pasturages of the northern 
grazing-grounds, where they roamed in 
countless numbers, are now usurped by 


“a regions as in many civilized communi- the white man’s sheep, and the guanaco 
: es, is no.barrier against the white man’s themselves are being rapidly killed off; 
3 ereed for wealth. He has taken from many, like the Indians, have sought the 
1 the Ona the better half of his island open meads of the forest lands and the 

3 | eurtailed his coast line. low shrubs of the mountain-tops. Here, 

So, surrounded on all sides by water, caught by the severe winters, they often 
natural conditions under which the perish in numbers. 
Ona dwells are unique. Outside the I believe the guanaco is the barometer 
ndaries of his own island he has no of the Indian’s existence—and the arrow 
treat, and were it not for the character or bullet which strikes the last golden- 
the southern half of his land, to-day brown pelt will also strike the death- 
would be extinct. Though Tierra del knell of the Onas. 
go is clothed in great part with a Who can blame these Onas for r 
vy evergreen verdure, and in its sisting being literally pushed off the 
ef summer with thick grasses, there edge of the world? Fewer and fewer 
ot enough heat to ripen grain; thus the smoke wreaths of their wigwams 
vocation is perforce that of a hunter, have sent their violet haze against the 
ardous and precarious. dark, wet forests, and, like the dying 
[he assiduous pursuit by whalers and embers of their camp-fires, the last of 
lers has greatly lessened the numbers’ the Onas are going out. 
The Dream-Boat 
BY ALICE MORGAN WRIGHT 
ORE near the drifting dream-boat bore 
Till, *neath the idly swinging sail, 
Its purple shadow lipped the shore. 
I leaned and caught the golden rail. 
Hard in the sand the prow I drew 
To rest, still swaying in the sea, 
And slow as sunlight draws the dew 
I drew my heart’s desire to me; 
Though she might come but once nor stay 
At all—Beside the faithless deep 
T saw my dream-boat drift away 
: Across the ebbing tides of sleep. 











A Life on the Ocean Wave 


BY HENRY 


AVRE, sir? Return?’ said the 


qo 


man at the Waterloo ticket- 

office. 
“No; single, please,’ Mr. Jenkins 
answered, and like a shudder the thought 
went through him that he would not 


want to return. 

“ First class on boat?” the man asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Jenkins, 
and again he shivered at the thought 
that first or second class would make no 
difference to him. 

He was soon gliding through the fields 


and heaths of Surrey. The may was 


in full bloom, the pleasant gardens of 
suburb and village stood bright with 
lilac, laburnum, and chestnut. It was 


beautiful Whitsuntide weather, and all 
the fragrant country gleamed with sun- 
shine, the more brilliant because a merry 
southwest breeze chased little white 
the blue, and bellied the 
clothes hanging upon the washing-lines, 
like the sails of ships. 


clouds across 


Mr. Jenkins stared upon the passing 
scene as a plague-stricken man _ stares 
upon a city in festival. His throat was 
dry. a strange taste was in his mouth, 
and his eyes were blinded by the blank 
shadow of something approaching. He 
had determined to make an end, for he 
could endure the misery of his existence 
longer. He was escaping—escaping 
from the hideousness of a position which 
covered him every day with contempt. 
But in front lay that horrible gulf which 
could not be avoided, and it lay close 
before him Every turn of the 
rushing wheels bore him nearer to it, 
and the telegraph posts as they whizzed 
past the ticked off the yards 
upon the road. Each wood that was left 
behind, each buttercup meadow full of 
cows, each village street with its chil- 
dren—they passed, and he would never 
see them again. 

But he was escaping. He could no 
longer endure the misery of his position, 


no 


now. 


window 


W. NEVINSON 
and to that thought he constantly re- 
turned as something solid to hold by 
It was that hateful school that ha 
driven him to this, and as he thought 
of the school he remembered the ver 
smell of the form-rooms and of the hal] 
where they had meals. He had failed 
in everything he did. There was a tim 
when he almost enjoyed teaching a 
had really tried to make himself lik 
by the boys. Year after year he had 
tried, and he recalled the days whe 
he used to ask them to come for walks 
with him on half-holidays, and they had 
come. But that was long ago; the gen- 
erations of are brief, and th 
boys who had known him when he still 
felt some kind of hope and pleasure i: 
his work had gone out into the great 
world and left him to repeat the stal 
and weary to others, who 
spised him. 

The train passed by a cavalry cam] 
where the men were leading their horses 
down to water. They had only their 


] 


} 


school 


lessons le- 


trousers and gray shirts on, and they 
laughed among themselves with mere 


health and good spirits. How passion- 
ately Mr. Jenkins envied them as the 
stood there and laughed! Surely that 
would have been the life worth living! 
Their day’s work was over and it was 
almost time to picket the horses till 
morning. Jlow soon, how naturally, th 
morning would come to them! But be- 
tween now and morning lay the night, 
and for him the terrible gulf was there 
He knew the boys despised him. Ti 
could not understand why, but a tradi 
tion had grown up that he was a_ sort 
of fool. With him they said and did 
things they would not have dreamed of 
with the other masters. ti 
week they kept him in the expectatior 
of fresh humiliation, and almost 
every day a new insult took him by sur- 
prise. He had long known that they 
ealled him the Whistling Oyster; though, 


From week 


some 
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A LIFE ON 





cain, he could not imagine why. But 
stom had made him indifferent to it, 
til, in the previous term, he had found 
placard on his pillow inscribed with 


the words, “Please Remember the 


‘rotto!” And when he got into bed 
was a thick layer of oyster shells 
een the sheets. Next morning at 
ry lesson he was explaining for the 
entieth wretched time what ostracism 
int in Athens, when the captain of 
all innocently inquired whether the 
henians kept oyster-beds on purpose. 
tantly Mr. Jenkins perceived that the 
ole form was convulsed with laughter, 
from that day he noticed that the 
ntain of football never took off his cap 
him if other boys were in sight. 
There could be no doubt the boys 
pised him. He thought he would not 
ve minded being hated, but he knew 
was a common butt, and he could not 
cine why. He wondered now what 
e boys would say when they heard the 
s. The school would meet again; he 
ld not be there. It would strike them 
rd. They would all be talking about 
soon—quite soon! All of them would 
startled; some might be a little sor- 
and for that alone the thing was 
rth doing. 
Then there was that creature Simpson! 
would hear of. it, perhaps the first, 
from the head master, and he would 
rm that the man he treated as a worm 
as at least not a coward! It was all 
ery well for Simpson to swagger because 
was second master and taught the 
ighest form in Classies, and was known 
to have taken honors at Cambridge. No 
iount of learning would have given 
im the right to despise Mr. Jenkins 
r to bring him into contempt with the 
boys. They eared nothing about his re- 
puted learning. But the thing that sud- 
denly presented Simpson most bitterly to 
Mr. Jenkins’s mind was a great country 
house with long carriage drives and a 
spreading park through which the train 
was passing. Simpson was always tell- 
ing the boys about the country houses in 
which he spent the holidays, and how he 
drove in motors and played golf and even 
went out shooting. It was well known 
in the school that Simpson had once 
shot a stag. In fact, he always carried 
in his waistcoat pocket the expanded 
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bullet that had been extracted from the 
dead animal’s heart, and he used to pass 
it round among the boys at meal-times. 

Mr. Jenkins knew he did this partly 
to maintain his influence and popularity, 
but chiefly out of contemptuous spite 
against himself. For Mr. Jenkins had 
never been out shooting, had no ad- 
ventures to relate, and when asked where 
he had spent the holidays could only say, 
ny In the neighborhood of London,” or at 
best, “In Surrey.” He was a naturally 
truthful man, and, as a matter of fact, 
he had hitherto always stayed with his 
mother near Clapham Junction, so as 
to save expense. But now his mother 
was dead, and he had no one to pro- 
vide for. 

The train stopped at Winchester, and 
the platform was crowded with women 
earrying or leading their children, and 
with girls in gay spring frocks and hats 
all covered with roses. Mr. Jenkins 
stared at them as they hurried to and 
fro, greeting friends and lovers, helping 
the children with their spades and 
buckets, saying good-by, and promising to 
write soon. It was no distance to the sea 
now---the sea, the yellow sands, the deep 
chasm of darkness that lay before him! 

He thought of the time when his 
mother had helped him just like that, 
and had bought him a little spade and 
bucket to dig on St. Leonard’s beach 
when they lived for one glorious fort- 
night in a back street within smell of 
the seaweed. How careful she had been 
of him whenever he was ill, and how she 
had cried and comforted him when first 
he had a tooth out! And now there 
was no one to care, though he had all 
his teeth out one after another. No one 
would really care when— Why, in a 
few hours now the thing would all be 
over, and no one would care in the least ! 

But the sight of the women and girls 
had reminded him of Simpson again, and 
his thoughts went back to his own mis- 
erable position compared to his enemy’s. 
It was believed that women actually 
liked Simpson, and he often talked about 
them in a very knowing way. Only the 
Sunday before, Simpson and Mr. Jenkins 
had been to supper with the head master, 
and Simpson had talked all the time 
to the head master’s wife about the 
dancing and dresses at a recent party 
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But Mr. Jenkins had not 
learned to dance, and he was never in- 
vited out now because Simpson had 
spread the report that he was deadly dull 
in society. So he had sat silent through 
supper, or had spoken only a_ few 
words about Hutchinson Junior’s mumps 
to the head master, whose mind was very 
much occupied with that subject. In- 
deed, it was for fear of the infection 
spreading that he had given the school 
a few days’ holiday at Whitsuntide, and 
that was how the opportunity for this 
journey had come to Mr. Jenkins—all 
through Hutchinson Junior’s mumps! 

Thought followed thought, and he 
seemed to be getting far away from the 
present, when suddenly he felt the brakes 
jammed on again, and the train rushed 
into a large station and stopped. Mr. 
Jenkins’s heart also stood still. 

“Any luggage, sir?’ said the porter, 
flinging the door open. No, he had no 
luggage. Beyond threepence for a pos- 
sible tip, he had left even his money 
behind. This he called burning his ships. 
Not that he needed any aid to his resolu- 
tion. He was resolved. 

The steamer lay alongside the quay, 


in the town. 


and the littl waves of Southampton 
Water were splashing against her iron 
plates with an ominous sound. It was 
the sea—almost the real sea—and he had 
reached it so quickly! Everything was 
going as he expected; and his plans had 
been laid with great care. He had chosen 
this method because it was so certain and 
so clean. No one would be shocked by 
any horrible discovery, and there would 
be no trouble about inquest or burial. 
Besides, he had always been so fond of 
the sea. Even now he murmured to him- 
self the lines which had haunted him for 
many days: 





“JT will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea.” 


And so he went on till he came to the 
last line of the stanza—“ Set free my 
soul as thy soul is free”; and then his 
heart stopped beating again, and he saw 
nothing but that impenetrable shadow 
of darkness. 

It was sunset, but the boat was not 
to start for some hours, and he walked 
up and down the quay, watching the 
dockers bringing cargo on board, and the 


visitors settling down to dinner in thy 
lighted hotels. He had been lonely for 
many years, but his loneliness was al- 
most unendurable now. He longed ¢ 
converse with every one he saw, and per- 
haps get some little word of sympathy 
for what he suffered. But it would ly 
ridiculous to speak; men and wonx 
passed him without a look, occupied on! 
with their affairs as he was with his. 
and not one of them would have eared 
the cost of a dinner if he had died 
their feet. Why should they care? 

Then he thought he had better try 
to sleep, especially as he was growing 
very hungry. So he went on board and 
lay down on one of the berths in th 
second-class cabin. There were still a 
few hours yet, and this was his last sleep. 
His last sleep! He thought of the ac 
counts of executions he had read—how 
the condemned man always slept well and 
enjoyed a good breakfast before the 
jailer came to pinion him. 

By intervals he slept, but when any 
one came into the cabin he woke with 
a dim knowledge that something horrible 
was going to happen, and that gradual 
return of the horror was so frightful that 
he found it better to keep awake. The 
passengers talked and sang, the crew 
shouted, the shuffling and stamping above 
his head increased. At last there came 
a hideous sound of grating and wrench- 
ing, and he knew the anchor was being 
hauled in. _He heard the captain sig- 
nalling the orders with his bell. The 
propeller began to turn and roar, the 
ropes fell into the water with a splash, 
the siren hooted, and, creaking and 
shivering from end to end, the ship set 
out upon her voyage. 

He had determined to wait for mid- 
channel, when every one would be asleep 
and there could be no fear of being 
stopped or rescued. So he had still two 
or three hours left of life. He half sat 
up in his berth and tried to think of the 
past. He looked back on it all with a 
half-affectionate regret, as though he 
were remembering a friend’s story which 
had ended in disaster, and for himself 
he felt a yearning pity, such as one feels 
for a harshly used child. But to think 
of the past was almost as bad as sleeping, 
so terrible was the return of present 
reality and that thing which stood only 
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an hour or two before him now. He 
heard the ship’s bell strike two half- 
hours. He could not tell what time they 
might mean, but the creaking and vibra- 
tion of the vessel increased, and she be- 
gan to roll slowly from side to side. He 
ould judge how mueh she rolled by the 
eurtains, which themselves hung down 
straight from the door-posts and port- 
holes. He shut his eyes, for somehow he 
did not like to watch them. 

But he knew the steamer must be on 
the open sea by now. In another hour 
the thing would have to be done, and he 
tried to look it ir the face. He would 
go to the side when no one was looking; 
or he could pretend to be seasick. Then 
he would climb the railings and jump. 
There would be a splash, a sudden feel- 
ing of cold, and that horrible taste of 
salt-water which he had always hated 
when his mother dipped him and he ran 
naked out of the waves screaming. But 
that would soon be over; he could not 
swim, so that the struggle would not 
last. And then would begin the slow 
sinking—sinking down into the darkness, 
with water above his head and all around 
him. It could not be really much more 
terrible than falling asleep, if only the 
first part were well over. By the time he 
was fast asleep he would be dead—that 
was the only difference. So many people 
went through with it every hour of the 
day and night that it could not be very 
terrible. And when the last thought and 
feeling had gone, he would just sink 
deeper and deeper, carried gently about 
by currents, till at last he rested in dark- 
ness on the sand and above him stood a 
pure dome of water thicker than the 
mountains are high. Suddenly the ship’s 
bell rang again. It seemed to be al- 
ways ringing. 

He resolved that when next it rang 
he would creep silently out of the cabin 
and do it. Nearly all the men around 
him were snoring hard and would not 
wake till morning. A bitter envy came 
over him as he thought of them waking 
as usual in the morning and having their 
coffee and perhaps meeting their wives 
on shore. In all that ship he was the 
only one who would never see morning 
and never speak to a human creature 
again. To him no woman except his 
mother had ever given a thought. 
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Blind terror seized him. The ship 
rolled with increasing violence; every 
plate and beam in her construction 
groaned; the curtains swung out almost 
at right angles to her sides; but he 
neither heard nor saw. In front of him 
gaped only that unknown abyss of noth- 
ingness, and around him all the crowds 
of boys who scorned and despised him 
drove him forward into the gulf with 
taunts and laughter. He knew there was 
one way to silence them, but only one. It 
would be very effective. They would in- 
stantly be still; their mouths would shut, 
their hands drop down. They would stop 
laughing all in a moment. They would 
even be a little ashamed, and perhaps a 
little sorry. As he thought of that, he 
felt a queer sensation as though he were 
going to ery. 

There was no escaping. Jehind lay 
the long years of intolerable degradation 
and unmanly submission; in front the 
black chasm yawned to receive him. He 
must prove himself now, or live with the 
consciousness of a deeper dishonor still. 
In his anguish he writhed upon the hard 
cushions of the berth and hid his face 
in the horsehair bolster. With every 
second the deathly horror increased. His 
limbs were cold with fear, his whole 
body was faint and powerless, and the 
swinging of the ship tossed him to and 
fro as the waves would toss the dead. 
The minutes were passing, passing. Not 
more than five or ten could now be left. 
Suddenly he heard Simpson erying 
“Coward! Coward!” in his ear, and 
at the same moment the ship’s bell 
sounded again. 

He knew it was the signal for death. 
He sat up calmly at once on the edge 
of the berth and put his feet on the cabin 
floor. He seemed to be an indifferent 
spectator watching himself from near 
at hand, and ready to applaud his cool- 
ness and resolution. All the men in the 
cabin were sound asleep—all except one 
who was horribly seasick and did not 
count. Mr. Jenkins knew exactly what 
to do, for he had rehearsed the scene 
so often. Feeling for his boots under 
the berth, he drew them on quietly and 
began lacing them up. He found it a 
very difficult task, for the ship kept roll- 
ing this way and that, and even by look- 


ing down he could hardly make out 
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where the hooks were. No matter! It 
made no difference whether his boots were 
properly laced or not. Hurriedly tying 
the ends together, he stood up and made 
for the door. 

Instantly he was flung into the next 
berth, right on top of the seasick man, 
who cursed him feebly and groaned. 
Making a fresh start, he was sent stag- 
gering over to the other side of the cabin 
and then thrown violently back again 
upon the edge of his own berth. There 
he sat, faint and wretched. 

A horrible sweat broke from him, 
and the deathly weakness in his limbs 
increased. He could not endure to 
move, but nothing was accomplished 
yet, and he was not an inch nearer 
the thing he had to do. Point by 
point his definite plan must be car- 
ried out. The steps lay clearly be- 
fore him, and each must be taken in 
turn. He stood up again, resolved at all 
costs to reach the door. The ship reeled, 
the door reeled, the curtains swung in 
his face, and he fell back prostrate upon 
the cushions where those hours of tor- 
tured waiting had been spent. 

Of all the seasick men and women on 
that ship, none was so deadly ill as Mr. 
Jenkins, who had come on board to die. 
The pain of hunger increased his suf- 
ferin:. He could hardly move a hand, 
so wretched was his weakness. He was 
so violently ill that even the second- 
class steward took pity on him. 

The morning sun blazed over Havre 
when at last the steamer ceased to roll 
and glided into the blessed calm of the 
river’s mouth. Giving the steward his 
only threepence, Mr. Jenkins went ashore 
with the other passengers and sat down 
on a heap of ropes. Hotel porters en- 
treated his patronage, custom-house of- 
ficers asked him if he had anything to 
declare, passers-by stared at him uwun- 
comfortably. But what was to be done 
now? It would be ridiculous to throw 
himself into the dirty harbor and be 
pulled out amid the excitement of the 
crowd, who would expect him to reward 
his rescuer. He could not go back and 
try to do it again at sea, for they would 
not let him on board without a ticket. 
He felt miserably ill; perhaps he would 
die “naturally ” if he only stayed where 
he was. But he could not stay, for the 
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police were beginning to look at him 
suspiciously and to exchange remarks i) 
whispers. At last one of them began t 
approach, and Mr. Jenkins got up and 
walked feebly away. 

He did not know where to go or what 
to do. The sun was hot and he felt mad 
with thirst. He was hungry, too, and a 
he passed the cafés along the harbor 
side he longed to seize the great bow! 
of coffee, flasks of wine, rolls, little cak: 
—anything to stop his wretched sens 
of exhaustion and faintness. But he had 
not a penny to give, and he had left ev: 
his watch at the school because there wa 
no reason why it should be sunk in thi 
sea. Besides, it was not for him to ly 
eating and drinking while he still had 
that thing to do. He must not forget 
that. Looking round, he saw a hill and 
a bit of cliff standing above the town 
They were not very high or steep, but 
perhaps up there he could find a plac 
for his purpose. 

He dragged himself along. The sun 
grew hotter and beat upon his back. 
His thirst beeame so terrible that lh 
could not even think of hunger or of 
anything but thirst. If he could only 
drink something he thought he could go 
on, but he felt he must lie down some- 
where first. He reached the foot of the 
hill and knew that he ought to climb it. 
As soon as he had climbed to the top, 
he knew he would have to do something 
great—something really important. He 
could not exactly remember what. He 
was very sorry, he must lie down first. 
Unless he got something to drink he 
would die, but he must really lie down 
somewhere first. So he lay down in the 
middle of the street. 

“ Ah, what horror!” cried the crowd, 
rushing in upon him from every side. 
“Tt is a sudden death! It is a sunstroke 
—an apoplectic seizure—an enfeeblement 
of the heart—a collapse of the cerebral 
organs! Take care! He is a criminal— 
an escaped forger—an assassin! He is 
the man the police are looking for! He 
is walking toward the fortifications! He 
is a spy! Do not touch him! Look out 
for a bomb! He has an air entirely 
anarchistic! He is a foreigner! What 
a hat! Look at his boots! They are 
prison boots! Look at his trousers! He 
is an Englishman!” 
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The police arrived, and legal discus- 
sion began. They took notes, they de- 
manded evidence, they wrote out the 
names and addresses of the principal 
witnesses. They examined the body; they 
searched the pockets and found nothing, 
they tried to decipher the name on the 
ocket-handkerchief, they pulled open the 

es to see their color, they agreed that 
the teeth would have to be noted and im- 
pressions of the finger-tips taken. They 
explained to the crowd how this was done. 
Amid growing excitement they un- 
fastened the coat and shirt. Each felt 
the heart in turn, and called for water 
A bucket was brought. It 
was poured over Mr. Jenkins’s head, and 


in unison. 


after a few deep breaths he opened his 
eyes without police assistance. As he 
had taught French for so many years, 
| unde rstood a word here and there of 
the shouting around him. 

‘To the English Consulate!” they 
eried, with threatening gesticulations. 
He escapes! He 
| He has killed 
ten women! He is Jack the Ripper! 
Ah, the criminal English! To the Con- 
To the Consulate!” 

A flat cart, drawn by a woman and 

large dog, appeared, and Mr. Jenkins 

carefully laid inside, his boots being 
removed to prevent him running away. 


‘Tle is an assassin! 
ies on our fortresses! 


sulate! 


lhen, with two policemen on either hand, 
he was drawn back into the town, crowds 
working-people streaming in from 
every side. It was a procession, a 
ortége, a public affair! Seldom had 
Ilavre enjoyed an incident so piquant, 
so intriguing, so suggestive of excite- 
ment to the spirit of human curiosity. 
That night Mr. Jenkins slept like the 
dead, between clean white sheets in a 
cool and airy room, looking out upon a 
French garden full of the smell of lilac. 
The consul had received him into his 
house, which he said was only his official 
duty. At dinner the consul’s wife had 
been present, and a son just going up to 
Oxford, and a daughter with a laughing 
mouth and sympathetic eyes. Flowers 
were on the table, the room shone with 
silvery lights, and the red wine went 
round. Mr. Jenkins was transfigured. 
The consul’s son declared he was quite 
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a decent sort; the daughter said he was 
a dear. 


You can send me back the fare when 
you get home—when you get home,” the 
consul had said; “and whenever you 
want another change, I hope you’ll make 
the trip again. It’s so easy when once 
you’ve done it.” 

Two days later, when Mr. Jenkins 
came into hall for breakfast, Mr. Simp- 
son eyed him curiously and said to the 
boys nearest the head of the table: “ Mr. 
Jenkins looks quite polished up, doesn’t 
he? Looks like a certain shellfish turned 
inside out to show the mother-of-pearl! 

‘I say, Jenkins,” he went on, whil 
the boys pretended to stifle their laughter, 
“vou’re quite smart this morning. What 
have they been doing to you at Clapham 
Junction this week ?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t in Clapham. I just 
took a run over to France,” Mr. Jenkins 
answered, with an easy air, looking bold- 
ly round. 

“You ran over to France!” cried Mr. 
Simpson, in scornful amazement. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jenkins. “Tve been 
staying with my friends at the Brit- 
ish Consulate in Havre—very charm- 
ing people.” 

There was no mistaking the impression 
produced by the words, and Mr. Simpson 
could only mutter something about hoping 
he had not been very ill on the passage. 

“ Well, it certainly was a bit rough for 
landlubbers,” said Mr. Jenkins, serenely; 
“but I’ve always loved the sea, and the 
rougher it is, the more alive I am.” 

“Oh, I like a little yachtin’ myself,” 

said Mr. Simpson, trying to recover his 
“ when there’s no shootin’, I like 
a little yachtin’.” 
“ All right,” said Mr. Jenkins, genially; 
next time you’re tired of lion-huntin’, 
come and do a little yachtin’ with me on 
the steamer to Havre. I'll introduce you 
at the Consulate—charming people!” 

From that day the moral and intel- 
lectual influence of Mr. Jenkins rapidly 
increased. For it became known that 
he was really very highly connected, but 
had run away to sea as a boy and had 
lived a life of maritime adventure. 

That was why he was called the 
Whistling Oyster. 
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be able to satisfy his colleagues 

and at the same time interest the 
public. This is the privilege of Lucien 
Simon. Judged purely as a painter, he 
ranks with the best technicians of 
France; tested in addition by the qual- 
ity of his mentality and artistic pur- 
pose, I doubt if he has a rival. 

Nor would I imply in this too rigid 
a distinction between the respective 
points of view of the artist and the pub- 
lic. Yet the distinction certainly exists. 
The artist is interested first of all in 
the quality of the craftsmanship, the 
public as surely is first susceptible to 
the mentality that has inspired it. Or 
we may put the distinction differently, 
and perhaps more justly, in this way: 
the artist is not satisfied with the evi- 
dence of mentality unless it is conveyed 
in masterly technique, while the public 
is too prone to overlook the question of 
technique in view of the appeal made 
to its own mentality or sentiment. 
Even in this modified form the distine- 
tion is radical, and the writer who es- 
says to interpret the artist to the public 
is somewhat in the parlous condition 
of the bat in the fable, hovering between 
the opposing forces of the birds and 
beasts. Having affinity with both, he 
hesitates to identify himself with 
either—belonging wholly to neither, he 
may find himself neglected by both. 
Sut, since there is admittedly no de- 
finitiveness in human distinctions, the 
bat, though blear-eyed, was not without 
his justification. 

The painter’s attitude toward his art, 
which is what the attitude of any kind 
of artist toward his specific craft is apt 
to be, is fundamentally sound. It is 
the fact of his technical accomplish- 
ment that makes him an artist. With- 
out it he may be a man of fine mind 
and exalted imagination; but an artist 
not, because he lacks the craftsmanship 


[" is a great thing for an artist to 
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necessary for fine and excellent artistic 
expression. Some painters may push 
this attitude to an extreme, and -affirm 
that virtuosity is the only thing to be 
considered, the sole quality to be de- 
sired. If they do, they must be losing 
a good deal that other people enjoy; 
that, indeed, they themselves possibly 
enjoy, when they approach the con- 
sideration of some other art than 
their own. 

Meanwhile, their attitude proves a 
stumbling-block to the public who de- 
sires to take an interest in what they 
are doing. The public is not an aggre- 
gate of dilettanti; it is well it is not; 
and this extreme talk about technique 
simply bores it. Why should it not? 
The public is human; it lives, and ex- 
pects art to have some relation to life. 
But unless the artist himself has de- 
veloped his humanity, and experienced 
a life of his own in things of the body, 
the mind, and the spirit, how shall his 
cultivated gift of expression enable him 
to express anything that will satisfy 
the needs and enhance the ideals of men 
and women who really live? On the 
other hand, even this extreme attitude 
of the artist, which to the publie seems, 
rightly or wrongly, dilettantism, is not 
without its use if it draws continual 
and emphatic attention to the necessity 
of not overlooking the essential value of 
technique. This, unquestionably, the 
public is prone to do. The result is that 
it tolerates and even admires a quan- 
tity of poorly painted stuff, the accept- 
ance or appreciation of which is all the 
while vitiating its own taste and ren- 
dering it less and less able to discrimi- 
nate between the shoddy and the true. 
For it is a fact, searcely to be im- 
pugned, that there are very few in- 
stances, in the world of art and letters, 
of a man possessed of wealth of mind 
and imagination who exhibits actual 
poverty of technique. He may be ham- 
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pered and harassed in expression all his 
fe, but, like Mr. Barrie’s “ Tommy,” 
he will “find a w’y.” It may be, almost 
certainly will be, to him a painful one, 
it will suftice. It will not have the 
‘e and sureness of the virtuoso, but 
ts very halting and hesitaney and evi 
dence of pain and labor will add 


ignaney and profoundness to the ex 


I 
pression. On the other hand, technical 


poverty is in the vast majority of in- 
stances the product ot a poor quali 
ty of artistic imagination. What the 
painter had to say was not worth the 
saying, and the character of his expres- 
sion corresponds. 

Before discussing the quality of ar 
tistic imagination and craftsmanship 
displayed by Lucien Simon, one may 
note the subject-matter on which he has 
expended both. He is an _ occasional 
painter of portraits, but is known most 
characteristically for his interpretations 
of peasant life in Brittany. Like his 
friend Charles Cottet, he spends his 
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BREAKFAST 


forget the sight of a large party of them 
which some exeursion had brought to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. It was a 
day of soft sunshine, of truly Parisian 
loveliness, with that stealing air, so de- 
lightfully blended, of alacrity and _ se- 
duction, when the animation of the Car 
nival seemed brightest and most worth 
while, and its oceasional garishness was 
forgotten in the prevailing sense of 
beauty. Suddenly the sunshine on the 
Pont d’Alexandre was invaded by a bar 
of blackness—a long line, two and two, 
of Bigoudens, in heavy broad-brimmed 
hats, tight short jackets and tight trou- 
sers, black as crows, but without the 
lustre and animation of those shrewd 
hirds. With stolid faces and lack-lustre 
eyes, they came on, interminably two 
and two, no part of the life around 
them, a negation of its beauty, walking 
on and on and on, because they had been 
brought there, and presently were to be 
taken back to where alone they belonged. 
Even a funeral, I felt, would have been 
less a shock to the spirit of the scene. 
A funeral at least is human and evokes 
sympathy, but this provoked antag- 
onism, it was so unhuman and brought 
with it the chill blackness of the tomb. 


Yet these are the folk that Simon’s 
art has made interesting. Other paint- 
ers have drawn inspiration from them, 
notably Simon’s friend, Charles Cottet. 
But the majority have been attracted 
rather by their “quaintness”; by the 
opportunity that their costume present- 
ed of making interesting color schemes 
of black, relieved with white, at a time 
when such schemes were the vogue in 
painting. And perhaps, though it may 
be unkind to hint at it, they were popu- 
lar subjects because their impassivity 
relieved the painter of the difficulty of 
representing action and movement. He 
could indulge in the easier course of 
making the figures stockish and expres- 
sionless and still preserve the truth of 
the original, at least so far as the latter 
presents itself to casual observation: 
which is as much as the average painter 
of peasant genre cares about. It is, 
once again, the. “ quaintness,” the pic- 
turesqueness, of the peasant subject in 
Brittany and elsewhere that cireum- 
scribed the motive of the greater num- 
ber of those who pursued the vogue of 
peasant genre. The world, in conse- 
quence, has become indifferent to their 
pictures, whereas those of Simon have 
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wn from year to year in strength 
d distinction and won a continually 
nereasing circle of admirers. At th 
Paris Exposition of 1900 he was award 
d the Gold Medal and the Legion of 
Honor; but an even greater honor is to 
s eredit, that since that date he has 

e his finest work. 

Lueien Simon was born in Paris in 
i861, and studied at the Julian Aead- 


emy. The rest he owes to individual 
effort and obs« rvation. Ilis earliest eX- 


ited work was the portrait of an old 
dy in a black dress, a dark canvas ri 


eved by the flesh tones and a_ few 


ches of white in the cap and collar 

It attracted no attention from the pub 

though its quality was recognized 

rtists. In 1893 he was elected a 

ember of the Société National des 
Beaux Arts, that had 


founded — three 
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groups in which he has depicted glimpses 
of the family life in his home at Point 
ce Penmarche Breakfast, Children 
on the Staircase, and Evening Chat, 
shown in the accompanying illustra 
tions. All these pictures are illum 
native of his personality, since they 
give a hint of the character of his tem 
perament and of the loveliness of the 
For even in Paris he 
leads a most retired life, the leisure of 


home atmosphe re. 


which is devoted to the society of a few 
intimate friends who share his fondness 
not only for pictures, but for musie and 
literature. He is a connoisseur in music 
of eclectic taste, and has himself writt n 


some short stories, characterized by a 


sensitive regard for perfection of stvl 
The point is worth mentioning, since it 
presents another clue to the essential 








rs previously—the 


\ Salon. He is 


ders; a member oft 


ld Zz lard which 


ed years ago ol 
e Champ de Mars 
stl in the Val 
the few who ar 


iz. In that 


gressil 
me vear, 1893, he 
xhibited — the first 


his Brittany pic 
res, Vass al P / 
but it was 
ecompanied by an 
her s ibject, Cham- 
Music, into 
hich he introduced 
he portraits of his 
irents and some 
friends. Some years 
ter he produced the 
ortrait group which 
as exhibited at 





e time, in the an 
exhibition at 





Pittsburg. In this 
ppear his painter 

ends, Charles Cot- 
tet, Emile Ménard, 
nd Andrez Dauchez, 
and André and Ed- 























iard Saglio. Then 


followe a the portrait 


CHILDREN ON THE STAIRCASE 



































4 BRETON 


refinement of his temperament, and, 
more than that. to the essentially ar 
stie quality of his imagination and to 
he importance which he attaches to 
technique. These qualities have been 
the determining factors in his art. 
Simon’s temperament is essentially 
objective, in which he differs from his 
friend Charles Cottet. Both have 
studied the daily goings in and out of 
the life of these same Bigoudens and 
penetrated its impassive exterior, reveal- 
ing something of the humanity con- 
gealed below it. But Cottet with much, 
at least, of subjectivity; Simon in a 
manner wholly objective. The former 
betrays that he has discovered tragedy 
n the life of these dwellers on a 
glooriy coast; the men in daily conflict 
with poverty on land and peril by sea; 
the women doomed to the drearier task 
of dull routine and watching fearfully 
More than this, 
he betrays the sympathy to which it 
stirs himself. And possibly because of 


for the worst to come. 


it he is, by so much, the lesser artist. 
At any rate, his technique is inferior to 
Simon’s. It is confused and_ halting, 
while Simon’s is a product of the keen 


CABARET 


est, clearest comprehension, interpreted 
with an unerring clarity and decision. 
But more of this anon. For the mo- 
ment continue the analysis of Simon’s 
objectivity. It is no mere photographie 
lens of accurate observation and record 
that he opposes to his subjeet. In his 
case it is a mind that is surveying the 
objective facts; a mind singularly se- 
rious, large in outlook, sane and sober 
in the impressions that it receives. It 
has been likened by the French ecritie, 
Gabriel Mourey, to the quality of Flau- 
bert’s mind. Both of them were realists 
of wide scope and keen discrimination, 
bent upon truth, masters in the faculty 
of discovering willing, if 
it helps a realization of the truth, to 


*‘ documents,” 


have recourse to caricature; and both 
dispassionate—the main point. For, in 
stead of interpolating impressions of his 
own or inviting the sympathy of the 
spectator, Simon; like Flaubert, makes 
the facts speak for themselves and leaves 
each spectator to extract his own con 
clusion. Thus, when the latter is 
reached, it is by the fact of one’s om 
active realization so much the mor 


forcible and poignant. 
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Further, his objectivity is of the es- 





sentially dramatic kind. It strips the 
facts clean of superfluities; exhibits 
their naked characteristics, and thereby 
facilitates and compels their recogni- 
tion. In his selection and treatment of 
the human documents he has an unerr- 
ing sense of what is typically signifi- 
eant. He has sifted the mass and gives 
us the final product of an exhaustive 
analysis. In the case of the figures we 
see only the result, but in the landscape 
surroundings may get a hint of the 
process. For there, while we note the 


syuthesis, we can picture in our imagi 


nation how much has been eliminated, 
and so realize the consummate art with 
which nothing has been admitted but 
what will explain and intensify the 


significance of the figures, It is, in facet, 
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character; the significant individuali 
ties which have been selected to inter- 
pret the mass of the community, and 
how the significance of each has been 
enhanced by emphasis solely of the sa 
lient characteristics; the breadth and 
withal the serutiny of the characteriza 
iion. For it is in this that the refine 
ment as well as the catholicity of 
Simon’s temperament is exhibited. He 
Ss an impressionist, but not of the slap 


dash school. Logic, that finest product 
of French training, tempers the impres 
sion and regulates its expression; whil 
a fineness of temperament, not neces 
sarily French, but individual to this 
artist, Prive s to the wrought steel its final 
quality of fk xibility and finish. 

And here most obviously we reach the 
point where motive and techniq le cen 





























their environment and not the landscape tre. Simon’s brushwork is broad and 
(4 that he has chos n to see and rence a Tree, but it also displays the restraint 
Thus the natural details become an or of economy and immediate directness; 
chestration of the human theme. nothing but what is necessary; ever) 
Reverting to the latter, one notes with thing characteristic; the whole cor 
an increased appreciation its typical ceived in a big spirit and executed vw } 
; 
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masterful ease. The result is that, while 
the impression is conelusive, it also stirs 
one’s enthusiasm. And, although it is 
suggested in the foregoing, special note 
must be made of the spontaneity of the 
result. His vision is essentially artistic, 
and this after all is the chief source of the 
impression that his pictures produce. By 


means every painter has an artistic 


vision: indeed, the latter is the exe ption. 
An artistic vision implies a capacity not 
shared by laymen, one that is character 
istically an artist’s. It involves a recon- 
struction of the facts of sight, a re 
creation of the impression they convey; 
the elimination of some, an emphasizing 
of others; at once a simplification and 
enhancement of effect. Then, the result 
is one which stirs in the sense-imagina- 
tion a new impression, altogether m ~e 
vivid than the original one of sight. 
This is what Simon’s artistic vision ac- 
complishes, and there is something more. 

He sees the subject- it is a conse- 
quence of his objectivity purely 
through his artistic vision. We have 
spoken of the fact that he does not ob- 
trude any feeling of his own regarding 
the subject he is depicting, and may now 








note how this affects his technique. It 
leaves his artistic vision uninterrupted 
by other considerations and makes him 
rely upon it solely for expression. It is 
not that he does not feel, has no human 
regard for the humanity he depicts 
For, when we study the pictures of his 
home, perhaps particularly the Fr 
ning Chat, we are assured that he is a 
man of deep and beautiful sensibility; 
and in the light of these pictures we can 
discover a depth of feeling latent in the 
Bigoudens subjects. But the point is 
that he does not interpret his sensations 
by anv of the little usual devices of a 
face or gesture, indicating its purpose 
obviously. Shall I say that his pictures 
do not, as is so often the ease in peasant 
genre, resemble the reports of speeches 
in the newspapers, punctuated with 


‘ 


parentheses : (applause) ”, “ (eries of 
‘shame’)”, and so on? On the con 
trary, he translates, one may say, the 
total impression of the incident into its 
equivalent, as viewed exclusively by the 


artistic vision. Whatever the nature of 


his feeling, whether stimulated by the 
sweet refinement of his home, or the 
lovableness of his children. or the 





























4 Maso 


I pr e tragedy and comedy of 

eS he Bigoudens, its concrete 

: 3 ‘ me lissolved nto abstract 

expres 2 2 vith d coloring 

‘ ec} S nh, rd. is 

| rendering n the light of 

he artistic \ Hence, the conti | 

freshness ne mplete conclusiveness 
ppea 

When e es the stie detach 

 Simon’s point of view, his in 

rest 1 he Bigoudens, as s ibjects for 

s brush, is explained. The strangeness 

f the race and its aloofness from the 

itine of French life contribute to his 

bjectivity. But he has by no means 

onfined his art to this specialized 


ranch of painting. His artistic vision 


as been stimulated by the interruption 

routine inder Witness 
his Religious C church at 
Assisi, with its 


ther aspects. 
eremony in a 


ecclesiastical pageantry 


of white silk copes and one of cloth of 
gold, whose splendor, illuminated with 
clear daylight and suffused with the 


glow of candles, is so happily contrasted 





with the dim vistas of vaulted 


emphatie black ea 
Or, agai I 


gain, obser 


the 
the rour novitiates. 
his Wasquerads 
duced here. In 


grotesquery that 


and 
both 


admirably s 


Carniva rep 


there is a vi 


spirit of the occasion, Meanwhile, 
though none of his portraits, except 
group form, are represented it 
irticle, they must not be forgotten. Th 


his subjects have 
from f 


bee n draw 


ishionable life but 


ranks of 


from 
the upper middle class: S] 


figure 8s, pre ferably ot pe | t 


al ople of a 


vanced age, rendered with an extrao) 


dinary 
that, 


distinction of 


artistic honesty 


notwithstanding a touch of aus 


terity, presents a reverent 


summary 
the personality. 

Simon has also proved his versatility 
in his His rt 
examples of this medium, executed it a? 
simple washes of pure color, laid o 


handling of water-colors. 


nil 
broad and flowing brush-strokes, epito 
mize the vigorous clarity and directness 
of his art. And, like his oil-pictures, 


they have the final impress of “ style.” 



































Had it been half after, it wouldn’t 
have mattered at all; but had it not 
been Christmas Eve, believe me, the Old 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes never 
in the wide world would have encountered 
the Adventure of the Little Girl and the 
Questing Veteran (to say nothing of the 
Plug of Tobacco). But it was Christmas 
Eve, thank God! and it chanced to be 
nine o’clock—nine o’clock of a bitter 
ight, with snow in the wind, disporting 
gently enough in the sheltered cross- 
streets, but blustering thickly down the 
ighted avenues. The rich must wrap 
themselves up to keep warm; and the 
poor, of course, must make the best of it, 
and with such cheerful faces as they 
could command. Blow? It blew great 
gcuns—great guns from the north—in the 
old-fashioned Christmas way; and as for 
snow, never before, I am sure, had there 
been such a joyous cloud and swirl in the 
town. And this was all as it should be, 
on Christmas Eve, as everybody knows. 
The steeple blithely chimed a warning 
of the impending hour to the streets be- 
low, and after a decent interval of grace 
to the unwary gravely struck it off: 
Dong!—dong!—dong! There was no 
pause; there was no relenting: dong/— 
dong!—dong! Anéther hour was sped, 
no doubt about it; high above the streets 
the steeple continued the solemn procla- 
mation to an end: dong!—dong!—nona! 
Nine o’elock! The rollicking wind 
caught the last stroke of the bell and 
swooped with it to the Christmas streets 
and shops; and having set them seething, 
and having agitated the hands and feet 
of the whole world, and having warned 
wastrels and proclaimed bedtime to little 
children, and having practised with an 
infinite variety of purpose upon the hearts 
of all people, it whisked the trembling 
news off to that mean quarter of the 
town where the Old Gentleman with the 
Twinkling Eyes walked expectant. 
Vor. CXX —No, 716.—31 


[’ was nine o’clock of a windy night. 


The Questing Veteran 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes pulled out his watch and 
promptly congratulated the steeple upon 
its accustomed punctuality. 

Then— 

“ Nine o’clock,” thought he; “but not 
yet too late.” 

Still paused in the snowy lamp- 
light, he peered far and near in a way 
so searching and sly that had there been 
a policeman about, an explanation would 
instantly have been demanded; but there 
was nobody abroad in that dark ware- 
house neighborhood, and he was free to 
peer and spy unmolested while with a 
white-gloved hand he fumbled the watch 
into its warm pocket again. And so it 
did matter, after all! It was Christmas 
Eve, to be sure, and that was of first 
importance; but had it not been nine 
o’clock—had the great wind not dragged 
news of the hour to that far quarter 
of the town—had the Old Gentleman not 
paused to congratulate the steeple upon 
its accustomed punctuality—had he not 
then been tempted to peer about—well, 
God knows what would have come of 
that! I should not like to think that the 
good Lord so lightly regards His lambs 
that the thing could have happened at all. 


The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes was about to move off upon 
his business (which was neither more nor 
less than the pursuit of a simple Christ- 
mas opportunity seasoned with adven- 
ture)—was about to button his top-coat 
and pull down his top-hat—about to throw 
out his chest and lift his glowing face to 
the wind—to breast the gale with delight 
in the boisterous quality of the night— 
to step forth with some recollection of 
youth in his long legs and a big breath 
of the frosty air tingling his capable 
lungs; but in the very act of assuming 
this defiant attitude he was arrested by 
the amazing behavior of a distinguished- 
appearing individual who at thet fortui- 





tous moment emerged from a dark by- 
street into a blast of white wind that 
nearly toppled him over. 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes skipped off into the seclusion 
of a cloud of snow. 

‘It is evident,” thought he, with a 
little chuckle, “that I have encountered 
a singular experience.” 

It turned out that he had. 

“ Well,” thought he, presently, quite 
baffled, “ this is really too much for me!” 

A very old man this was, it seemed: 
an incredibly old man, as the lamp re- 
vealed him, white with years and some 
hard service—an old, old man, staff in 
hand, with a hooked nose and deep-sunk 
eyes, with long white hair and a long 
white beard and bushy white eyebrows. 
The Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes fancied he had never before been 
privileged to behold the beauty of age— 
a countenance of this patriarchal sweet- 
ness and strength and nobility. The old 
fellow was clad in a long blue coat, with 
a big fur cap pulled down over his ears, 
his hands in thick red mittens; and what 
with the cut and color of the coat, and 
what with the glint of brass buttons and 
the upright bearing of the man, the Old 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes im- 
mediately put him down for an old sol- 
dier, which, indeed, was a very good 
guess. He was now so suspiciously en- 
gaged, however, that one must think 
twice: the uniform and gentle aspect of 
the veteran were in no agreement what- 
soever with his sinister behavior. 

“A sneak-thief? Nonsense!” thought 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes, indignant with himself. “ But—a 
fugitive?” he mused. “To be sure!” 
he determined. 

This was half the truth; the veteran 
was at least a fugitive. 

“T wonder,” thought the Old Gentle- 
man with the Twinkling Eyes, almost 
laughing outright—* I wonder why they 
haven’t overhauled the old hulk ?” 

The disposition to laugh sprang from 
no thoughtless regard, you may believe, 
but from an overwhelming amazement; 
and it instantly vanished from the Old 
Gentleman’s kindly heart. There was no 
occasion of amusement: the veteran was 
on his last legs, which trembled and 
wobbled and seemed to be on the very 
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point of buckling beneath him; 
whatever plenitude of spirit he 
possessed, his breath at least was nm 
gone. He stared this way and that 
vast agitation—and he peeped into t 
shadows—and with a hand sheltering | 
eyes from the driving snow he looked 
round about—and he peered over | 
shoulder, cringing, like a man in dead 
fear—and he made off to the north, b 
at once returned, on a ramshackle litt 
run, and made to the east—then in ab 
tive little rushes to the west and sout 
Presently he stood exhausted and irres 
lute under the street lamp; but havin; 
at last, and evidently to his satisfactio: 
discovered himself alone, and having 





termined upon the direction he should 


take, he tiptoed stealthily off on the win 
as best he could with the help of his staf 
The Old Gentleman with the Twit 
kling Eyes, making haste in pursuit 
tapped the fugitive on the should 
from behind. 
“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he began, i 


the most reassuring voice he could com- 


mand; “but if I could be of any—” 
The veteran flashed about in a rush o 


anger—in fright, perhaps; who could tell ? 


—and in a snarling defianecee—and wit! 
such a start, and so swiftly, that the Ol 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Ey 
bounded back in astonishment. For 
moment the veteran stood drawn uw} 
right, at bay, his head at a belliger 
thrust (which was quite absurd), and his 
staff lifted in something of the mann 
of a fencing-master; but no sooner ha: 
he fairly clapped eyes on the Old Gentk 
man with the Twinkling Eyes than ever 
indication of fear and rage instantl) 
vanished and his countenance assumed 
an expression of amazed and tender d 
light. With both red-mittened hands ex 
tended—trembling, too, because of ag 
and exhaustion and the pulse of his emo 
tion—but with his blue eyes joyously 
alight with recognition —and_ with 
smile such as only those taught of agi 
and the labor of years can accomplish 
in sweetness and sincerity—he advanced, 
tottering eagerly against the wind, to 
feeble to breast it, but yet doughtils 
laboring, in haste to clasp hands. 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes was on the point of ejacula- 
ting, “Why—old comrade!” and of 
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heartily opening his arms. Fortunately, 
however, he was not put to this sorry 
pretence. The veteran stopped midway 
the wind; and he scratched his long 
nose. and he shrugged his shoulders, and 
brushed the misunderstanding from 
3 eyes. 
‘I beg your pardon,” said he. “I—I 
[ have made a mistake.” 
A courageous little smile—which was 
real smile at all—revealed to the Old 
(Gientleman with the Twinkling Eyes the 
imensity of the veteran’s disappoint- 
ent. Whatever he might have said in 
lite reply stuck in his throat; he could 
nothing but bow. 
“My eves,” the veteran gasped in 
logy, “are not what they used to be. 
m a very old man, sir—I am an old, 


i man. 
[he Old Gentleman bowed again. 
“You see,” the veteran confided, still 
ling, “I chanee to be—to be looking 
’ and his voice fell so low that not 
ther word could be heard. 

The Old Gentleman wondered con- 

rning this quest. 
‘I will keep on looking,” the Questing 
Veteran continued, with a dogged tap of 
staff. “I will keep on looking, sir,” 

repeated, “just as long as I ean.” 

‘ Looking?” the Old Gentleman ven- 


‘Yes, sir,” replied the Questing Vet- 
me looking.” 
“May I ask you what you have lost ?% 
‘Well,” the Questing Veteran an- 
ered, much embarrassed, “ it isn’t quite 
hat. You see,” he proceeded, awkward- 
“T’m just looking for—” and a gust 
wind carried the rest of it away. 
By this time the alert Old Gentleman 
ith the Twinkling Eyes, who, as you 
iv believe, was not used to wasting 
time, had most minutely scrutinized the 
Questing Veteran; and he had discov- 
ered certain indications, which, in con- 
netion with the old fellow’s furtive 
ir and rising uneasiness, were not at 
ll difficult to interpret. There was a 
se shoe-lace, for example; and the big 
r cap was wrong side foremost, the 
mg overeoat buttoned awry. It was evi- 
dent that the Questing Veteran, who was 
doubtless used to being helped, had in 
haste prepared himself against the weather. 
“Come!” said the Old Gentleman with 





the Twinkling Eyes, abruptly; “ of course 

I don’t know what you’re looking for, 

but Ill lay you a dollar to the hole 

in a doughnut that somebody’s looking 
for vou.” 

“For what?’ gasped the Questing 
Veteran. 

“ For you.” 
“Me?” 
“Yes, sir!” 
The Questing Veteran took to his heels. 

After a horrified glance at the Old 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes he 
looked swiftly up and down the avenue 
and along the cross-street and fled in a 
panic. A long step—the skip of a game 
leg—and a tap of the staff! Off he rat- 
tled, swaying down the wind. Step, 
skip, and tap! It was desperate progress. 
And with reason, perhaps—who could tell ? 
or quite without it—who could tell? for 
though shadowy figures, doubled up and 
striving in the gale, had come and gone 
near by, nothing in the least menacing 
had appeared until now: a little girl, far 
off in the snow, hastening, wind-blown 
and impeded, but struggling with sig- 
nificant anxiety. And step, skip, and 
tap! went the Questing Veteran down 
the wind, employing his inadequate legs 
as if the police were upon him; and in 
chase bounded the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes, the very instant he 
had recovered from his amazement. 

Meantime the Little Girl, whom the 
Old Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes 
had stupidly neglected, waved her arms, 
and waved them again, this time quite 
frantically, and came as near to a lusty 
shout as any little girl could come in 
the direst emergency. 

Presently the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes overtook the Quest- 
ing Veteran and touched his laboring 
shoulder. 

“One moment!” he began. “ Let me 
< x—” 

Again—and precisely in the same man- 
ner as before—the Questing Veteran 
turned upon him. He was more ex- 
hausted, but the defiance was as spirited 
as it had been, you may be sure; there 
was the same belligerent thrust to the 
old man’s head, the same high flash of 
the eye, the same courageous lifting of 
the staff, the same blithe and thorough- 
going will for combat. No sooner, how- 
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ever, had the Questing Veteran fairly 
clapped eyes on the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes than the singular in- 
cident continued to repeat itself. 
ing quite to have forgotten the former 
encounter, he advanced with outstretched 
hands. 


Seem- 


There was the same feeble eager- 
ness—the same wrestle with the wind— 
a dawning smile of recognition, inered- 
returning with 
high certainty—and the same collapse to 
uttermost disappointment and chagrin, 
with much polite fortitude. 

“] beg your pardon!” he gasped, with 
a little smile which he could not for the 
life of him fully charge with considera- 
tion. “ I—I—lI have made a mistake.” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes bowed. 

You see,” the Questing Veteran 
wheezed, “I am an old man. I am a very 
old man, sir. My eyes are not quite what 
they used to he.” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes bowed again, with all the po- 
liteness he could command. The Quest- 
ing Veteran bowed with equal courtesy. 
They bowed together—and each sep- 
aratelv. Never before had the degree and 
quantity of politeness been exhibited on 
that street corner! Had the lamp-post 
been possessed of any feeling whatsoever, 
it would have bowed. too: but it stood 
stiff as ever, yielding neither to the wind 
nor to the obvious demands of the situa- 
tion, while the Questing Veteran and the 
Old Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes 
saluted in the military fashion, and the 
Veteran staggered away into 

shadows of the cross-street, 
which instantly swallowed him up. 


ulous, fleeting, but yet 


borne 


Questing 


the windy 


Heaven knows how long the Old Gen- 
tleman with the Twinkling Eyes might 
have stood stock-still in the blizzard like 
a lamp-post! Heaven knows how many 
critical moments he might have wasted 
stupidly staring into the swirling dark- 
ness wherein the Questing Veteran had 
Heaven knows how long he 
might in his abstraction have neglect- 
ed the duty of following to preserve 
the old man against the many chances 
of the night!—had not his amazement 
been interrupted by a shout from up 
the street: 

“Catch him! 


vanished ! 


Catch him!” 


The Little Girl was coming with t 
wind, her arms waving, her short skir 
wing and wing to the gale—bowli: 
along with all sail spread, as fast as 
reckless legs and the big wind co 
carry her. 

‘Catch him!” she screamed again. 
The Old Gentleman with the T 
kling Eyes waited. He placidly waited 
his arms wide open to wrest the Litt 
Girl from the gust that held her. A 
this stupidity was too for t 
Little Girl. She stopped, coming to 
her tracks with a desperation which 
that gale ought really to have carri 
away her sticks; and she spread her leg 
and in every other way she braced lx 
self against the wind, and she put h 
hands to her mouth, and she roar 

with the vigor of a sea-captain: 

* Catch—him!” 

Of course the Old Gentleman with t] 
Twinkling Eyes, being a person of sour 


much 


common sense, when he cared to emp! 


it, knew well enough that the Questing 


Veteran had not yet gone beyond reli 
and recovery—knew that a determin 
expedition could surely reseue — kr 

that hand in hand with the Little Gi 
who doubtless authority, 

could overtake and persuade. So 

waited without compunction; and pri 
ently he was seized by the Little Girl 
boarded by her: made fast to with t! 
softest grappling-irons (as he thought 
in all the world. It was the matter 

a moment, you may be sure, for him 

cast overside such mean, lean instr 
ments of the same sort as he had at hi 
disposal. They enclosed the Little Girl 
they enclosed her warmly, confident! 
with no diffidence of the stranger. H 
seemed to. accept, then and _ ther 
whether at the moment he knew it 

not—he seemed to accept. and gladly, t 
the love and responsibility into which | 
had by good fortune chanced. In t! 
eves which subsecuently shone and twi! 
kled and snapped—which blazed ar 


possessed 


scowled in delectable pretence—into hi- 


eves tears came; and beneath the ton 
foolery, which he was used so tender! 


to practising in delight of children, was 


a large reasonableness, in behavior a1 
in intention. 


“Where’s he gone?” the Little Gir! 


panted. 


ee ee ee 
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The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes panted, too; he could not help 
it. “Gone?” he echoed, blankly. “ Who?” 

“The Captain ?” 

“ What Captain ?” 

“ The—the—why, the—the Captain!” 
replied the Little Girl, amazed. “ There’s 
nly one; and he’s my grandfather, and 
he’s running away.” 

“Running away!” cried the Old Gen- 
tleman with the Twinkling Eyes. “ Ah- 
ha! I knew it! Jus’—xactly—what I— 
thought!” he ran on, in vast excite- 
ment. “ You ean’t fool me! His shoes 
are unlaced—” 

The Little Girl gasped. 

—“‘and his overcoat’s 

She clasped her hands. 

“and his hat’s on wrong side first.” 

“Oh dear!” the Little Girl wailed. 
“Ts he wearing his muffler?” 

“He is not!” the Old Gentleman de- 


unbuttoned—” 


clared. 
“Then he’s gone and lost it!” the 
Little Girl moaned. “Oh dear!” she 


snapped, with a stamp of her foot; “the 
—the—the careless man!” 
roared the Old Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes. 

Off they ran in chase of the Quest- 
ing Veteran. 


“ Come on!” 


Veteran was in hard 
case. He had gone far beyond his power. 
lhey found him sitting on the stoop of 
<ome dark-windowed house. There was 
» wind blowing in the sheltered street; 
it snow was falling thickly, and pres- 
ently he would have been covered up. It 
cemed that all strength for the quest had 
left him. From time to time he mumbled 
ith spirit to some ghostly shadows in the 
snow; but he was very tired, and he was 
glad to be found. 
“Grandfather,” the Little Girl re- 


proached him, “ why—oh, why—did you 
] 3+ 9°? 
ao it? 


The Questing 


He looked up with a great air of cun- 
ning. “Do what, dear?” he replied. 

“Run away,” she complained. “ You’re 
ilways running away! I can’t trust you 

ra minute.” 

“Well,” he lamely, “I 
thought — you dear — you weren’t 
there, you know—and I thought—I just 
thought I’d look around a bit for—” 

“Tt isn’t any use!” she wailed. 


explained, 
see, 
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All this time she had been swiftly 
operating in a motherly manner; and now 
she had laced his shoes, and buttoned his 
long blue coat, and pinned the collar 
(lacking the muffler which he had lost), 
and patted the big fur cap into a seemly 
position. It was hard for the Questing 
Veteran to get to his feet; but with the 
help of the Old Gentleman with the 
Twinkling Eyes he managed it, by and 
by, and they set out, all three together, 
for the Little Girl’s home, which 
near by. 


was 


It was not a gaunt and many-windowed 
tenement of some swarming neighborhood 
to which the Old Gentleman with the 
Twinkling Eyes presently came with the 
Little Girl and the Questing Veteran. 
Nothing of the sort! It 
cient brownstone 


was to an an- 
dwelling of a quiet 
street—tenanted by many families, to be 
sure, but still preserving much of its 
grace and dignity. The hall was bare, 
the stair was bare, the walls were blank 
and cracked: it was everywhere dusty 
and dim. A lively hum came from be- 
hind the closed doors, however; and the 
Old Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes 
fancied that though the old house had 
long ago been abandoned by Fashion and 
given over to the poor, it was still en- 
gaged in sheltering gentle and happy 
hearts. At any rate, as he could see, the 
Little Girl was happy. No sooner had 
she got the Questing Veteran securely in 
the rooms they occupied, third floor rear, 
than she began a motherly bustle in his 
behalf, clucking and fluttering all the 
while like a much-perturbed hen. She 
whisked off his cap, she pulled off his coat, 
she jerked off his shoes; and she snuggled 
him in a great red chair by the fire (there 
were fireplaces in the old house), which 
she had meantime poked to a welcom- 
ing blaze. 

The Questing Veteran promptly fell 
asleep. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” asked the 
Little Girl. 

“Not at all,” replied the Old Gentle- 
man; “not in the least, I assure you.” 

“ Because, if you think it impolite in 


him,” said the Little Girl, “Tll wake 
him up.” 


3y no means,” the Old Gentleman 
protested, with a glance at the Quest- 
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ing Veteran’s ghastly face. 
sleep on.” 

The Little Girl was relieved. “ You 
see,” she explained, “I always feel safer 
when he’s asleep. When he’s awake I 
never can tell what he’ll be up to next; 
but when he’s asleep, I know just where 
he is. And now,” she ran on, with a smile, 
“T suppese we might just as well get to 
work, don’t you think? He'll be quite 
too sleepy to take notice.” 

“To work?” inquired the Old Gen- 
tleman. 


“Let him 


“We must hang up his stockings, you 
know,” the Little Girl explained. 

By this time the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes had taken off his 
coat. He stood fashionably arrayed—a 
tall, straight old fellow with glowing 
cheeks and a crop of gray hair and a 
close, gray, pointed beard. But the Little 
Girl was not at all alarmed by this dis- 
play; one glance at the white shirt bosom 
had been quite sufficient to inform her 
that he was a restaurant waiter, and she 
thought no more about his station in 
life, but handed him two tacks and a 
brick and begged him to proceed. This 
the Old Gentleman did immediately and 
in great good humor, all the while chat- 
tering in a way to keep the Little Girl 
perpetually chuckling. He drove the 
tacks where he was bidden; and he heart- 
ily agreed with the Little Girl that the 
position was cleverly chosen—that the 
Questing Veteran could not possibly open 
his door in the early morning (it was 
directly opposite the fireplace) without 
instantly beholding his corpulent socks. 
And meantime the Questing Veteran had 
slept in his chair. The Old Gentleman 
glanced at him from time to time and 
was disquieted: the Questing Veteran 
was so white and limp—and scarcely 
drew breath at all. 

“Tle must go to bed at once,” said the 
Little Girl, decidedly. 

The Questing Veteran was hard to 
rouse. Presently, however, he awoke and 
patted the Little Girl’s cheek; but before 
she could get him to his feet he had gone 
sound asleep once more. 

“Time for bed!” she called. 

The Questing Veteran opened his eyes. 
“My dear?” said he. 

“ Off you go, grandfather!” 

He went away to his room, having first 


kissed the Little Girl good night a 
bowed to the Old Gentleman with ¢ 
Twinkling Eyes; and it seemed that 
was very glad to go, because he was tir 
and sleepy. The Little Girl could 
rest until she had discovered that hx 
safely stowed away. 


It was not long—so confidingly did 
Little Girl chatter and so voluminou 
—not long before the Old Gentlema 
with the Twinkling Eyes knew mu 
more than ever he had known bef 
about the Price of Coal, and the Pensi 
and the Irritable Butcher, and the L 
Income. He k arned, too, about t 
Panic and the Cashier Who Committ. 
Suicide. It seemed that there was lx 
an intimate connection; for had th 
been no Panic the Lost Income ne\ 
would have disappeared with the Cashi 
Who Committed Suicide; and, con 
quently, had the Cashier not committ: 
suicide, there would have been no | 
ritable Butcher in the world, but on 
the Butcher, fat and kindly, whom tl 
Little Girl had used to love. Howev 
there remained the Pension. Of cour 
the Price of Coal and the Rise in Bee! 
disastrously dealt with the Pension. N 
much of a Christmas this year: but stil 
something. The Little Girl, sagely chat 
tering all the time, fetched the gifts fi 
the Questing Veteran’s suspended sock: 
the Pipe znd the Plug of Tobacco. Thes 
she exhibited as being the very best tha 
could be accomplished, considering Re: 
Day and the Rise in Beef. 

“Ts it a good pipe?” she demanded 
seriously. “ Do you think he will like it 7” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin 
kling Eyes carefully examined the pip 
he critically inspected the curves, he eyed 
the wood, he polished the bowl. 

“ An excellent pipe!” he declared. “ | 
should think he would be proud of it. 
Half a dollar?” 

“No,” the Little Girl crowed. 
ty-five cents; it was a bargain.” 

The Old.Gentleman was amazed. 

“Here,” said the Little Girl, hopefully. 
“is the tobacco.” 

The Old Gentleman sniffed the long 
plug. “Great stuff!” said he, with a 
smack and a wag. “ Fine tobacco, that!” 

“T meant to have cigars,” said the 
Little Girl, “but I couldn’t quite man- 
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re. They’re selling off at the grocery, 
_and I do certainly wish—” 

“How much?” the Old Gentleman de- 
manded, jumping up in_ excitement. 
“ Cheap ?” 

‘ Bargains,” said she; “they’ve special 
boxes for a dollar.” 

‘Then.” the Old Gentleman declared, 
“the thing can be done, or I’m very much 
mistaken.” He pushed the table back, 
and put the chairs away; and having 
thus cleared a space for his operations 
he began to roll up his sleeves, the Little 
Girl observing in some alarm and in 
unbounded astonishment. “It shall. be 
done.” he declared again; “it’s just got 
to be done. Are you all ready? Then 
wateh me! There’s nothing in my hands. 
| show you them, back and palm. Ha!” 
he ejaculated; “here we are!”’—and he 
leaped from the floor, apparently attempt- 
ng to snatch something from the vacant 
ir. “Not that time!” he _ gasped, 
chagrined. “ But just you wait. Noth- 
ing in my hands, now; and my sleeves 
are rolled up; and—ah-ha!—watch me! 

ah-ha!” He bounded into the air 
again—and he snatched—and he missed 

hatever he was after—and he dodged 
here and there—and he leaped once more 

and he deseended with a triumphant 
ejaculation. “There you are!” he ex- 
claimed. “ How do you like that?” He 
opened his palm under the very nose of 
the astounded Little Girl. “ Eh?’ he re- 
peated; “ how do you like that?” 

There was a silver dollar in the hand. 

“Wh-h—where did you g-g-get it?” 
stammered the Little Girl. 

“ Never you mind that,” said the Old 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes. 
“You go and get the cigars.” 

Presently the Little Girl recovered 
from ker awe of the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes—and she chuckled— 
and she put on her wraps—and very hap- 
pily she went off on her errand to the 
corner store. 


It grew late at last—too late for the 
Little Girl to be out of bed: even too late 
for the Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes to be so far away from home. 
Far down-town, the punctual steeple had 
blithely chimed its warning and gravely 
struck the hour more than once since 
the rollicking old Christmas wind had 
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arrested the Old Gentleman with the 
Twinkling Eyes on the street corner 
where the Questing Veteran was bewil- 
dered and lost. The Little Girl had 
turned the lamp low, to save the bills 
(said she); but she had heaped coals on 
the fire, which was now glowing warmly. 
The little room, restored to order, was 
cozy and still and companionable; and 
the Questing Veteran’s woollen socks, 
expanded outrageously to enclose the Box 
of Cigars and the Plug of Tobacco and 
the Excellent Pipe, contributed the spirit 
of the Tender Occasion. The Old Gentle 
man with the Twinkling Eyes, fallen 
into a dream, had the wistful Little Girl 
on his knee; and they had said never a 
word to each other for a long, long time, 
but had continued content with the 
warmth of the room and the glow of the 
fire and the contrast of the howling wind 
outside, and with the presence of each 
other. But by and by, with reluctance, 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eves said that he must now be off to his 
own place: whereupon the Little Girl 
snuggled closer—snuggled close and hard 
-so that he could not rise, and clutched 
his hand, saying, “No, no!—please 
don’t!” He tarried, glad, indeed, to be 
persuaded; but still, said he, when con- 
science touched him again, he must be 
off. It was very late (said he); and all 
little girls should be in bed, lest their 
cheeks glow no more, and their eyes los 
glory. And she answered, beseeching: 
- No, no! Don’t go—please don’t go; for 
I’m so happy with you!” 

He would not deny himself the de- 
lights of the place and hour and loving 
heart of the child. 

“What's that?’ she whispered, pres- 
ently, starting up in fright. 

‘ Nothing,” the Old Gentleman prompt- 
ly replied; “ nothing at all.” 

The Little Girl was trembling. “ Lis- 
ten!” she gasped, slipping from the Old 
Gentleman’s knee. “Don’t you hear? 
In grandfather’s room!” 

They listened. 

“ There!” she whispered again. “ Don’t 
you hear it? There’s somebody in there!” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes heard. 

“ Somebody,” the Little Girl declared, 
clasping her hands. “ There it is again. 
I’m afraid—oh, I’m afraid!” 
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The Old Gentleman put his arms about 
her and found her trembling from head 
to foot. “Don’t you be afraid,” he 
soothed her; “it is nothing at all.” 

They listened again. 

“There!” she wailed. 

The Old Gentleman heard it again. 
He listened—and heard it again. It was 
not the Questing Veteran’s voice. It was 
younger, stronger, more hearty—a fine 
jovial tone. But yet it was the Questing 
Veteran’s voice. Whose else? 

“ They’ve got in,” said the Little Girl. 
“He’s found them. They’ve got in.” 

“ Who have got in, child?” 

“You know,” she answered. “ He’s 
been looking for them. Listen!” 

They listened together: and together 
they heard: 

“Why, Bill, you old son-of-a-gun of 
a Colonel! Con-grat-u-lations! Eh? 
how’d you get it? Pull, eh? Wish I 
had an uncle a Senator. And, oh, Bill— 
silly, boy—I’m so damned glad to see 
you again!” 

The words faded in a chuckle. 

“Te’s found them,” said the Little 
Girl. “Can’t you hear for yourself? 
Don’t you know that he’s found them? 
Hasn’t anybody passed through the room ? 
Didn’t anybody come when I bought the 
cigars? Didn’t you see anybody ?” 

“Nobody has passed through the 
room.” 

“ Anyhow, he’s found them!” the Lit- 
tle Girl sobbed. “ He’s found them at 
last. And I told him he couldn’t—and I 
kept him from running away when he 
wanted so much to look for them—and 
I wish I hadn’t—oh, I wish I hadn’t— 
because now he’s found them—he’s found 
the hous!” 

“Hush!” said the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes. 

“He might have found them long ago,” 
wailed the Little Girl, between her sobs, 
“if it hadn’t been for me.” 

The Questing Veteran was not talking 
now. It was quite still in his room— 
just as it had been before. Neither was 
there a whisper from him nor from any 


’ 


other. Whoever had come in had 
tered with soft footsteps and had myst 
riously gone again. The Old Gentlen 
with the Twinkling Eyes put the Lit: 
Girl in the Questing Veteran’s great c} 
by the tire. When he came back fr 
the Questing Veteran’s bedside he st 
gravely before her without speaking. 

“Ts it old Bill Stoneman?” she ask 

“No,” the Old Gentleman replied; « 
is not old Bill Stoneman.” 

“T’m sorry,” said she; “it was old B 
Stoneman he looked for most of all.” 

“Tt is a better friend than old B 
Stoneman,” said the Old Gentleman wit 
the Twinkling Eyes. 

“A better friend?” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twi 
kling Eyes waited until alarm and gri 
possessed her—until she stood bef 
him trembling. 

“ Wh-wh-who is it?” she faltered. 

“A friend of the aged,” he answer 
gently, “ called by the name of Death.” 

She leaped back from him—and 
shivered—and she ran toward her grai 
father’s room with a little ery—1 
paused—and retreated from the door 
and looked helplessly about the little rox 

“Child!” whispered the Old Gent! 
man with the Twinkling Eyes. 

His arms were open; she flung hers 
into them, and there for a long, lo: 
time she lay sobbing. 


The Old Gentleman with the Twi 
kling Eyes was out in the wind agai 
He was now quite sure that the go 
Lord looks after His lambs. It w 
dawn by this time. There was no sno 
Lights of Christmas morning were lb 
ginning to appear in the tenement wi 


dows. The Old Gentleman could hear 
no sound from those high places; but 
he knew the meaning of the early lamps 


“T, too,” thought he, “ have a gift to d 
light me, and to cherish.” He smiled 


and he buttoned up his top-coat, and |i 


pulled down his top-hat, and he lift 
his glowing face to the wind, and | 
joyously strode on. 
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1ers FTER I had duly prostrated my- pardon; he mutters to himself; I catch 
lo self before the most impressive this fragment: 
iP railway station in the world—no “The State Dining-room and_ the 


ne will deny me this—I did precisely massive mahogany table that will seat 
vhat every other visitor does in Wash- one hundred guests.” 





aga ington: I made for the White House. Ilis manner is intensely dramatic, and 
gi Yet one factor in my pilgrimage exon- I hurry furtively along, heedlessly turn- . 
t wv erates me in a measure: I did not enter ing the corner in my anxiety to escape, i 
sn the sacred precincts; for in the street and collide with a man seanning his 
re | pposite there was much in the way of morning paper. 
t wi neident to prevent my venturing within “So stupid of me!” I gasp, apolo- 
| he: the chaste portico. getically. 4 
; b There is no mistaking the Executive He closes the incident with a graceful 
lamps Mansion. Long before you arrive you wave of the hand. 
to d E 4 feel its pressure, as a swarm of guides “See the Red Room,” he sighs, am- 
miled circle about like buzzards over a Vir- vrrously, “and its eabinet of mahogany 
ind hi ginia market, and only the most sophis- and gold.” 
lift a ticated escapes the pitfalls that are I race on with a hunted look. <A red 
nd | - = placed in his path as he proceeds. headed man approaches whose face is set 
‘See the East Room and the richly in a plaster-of-Paris smile. I draw my 
decorated fifteen-thousand-dollar piano,” neck within my collar and look at the 
b vhispe rs a man leaning on the rail of sky with the cruel, calculating eye of 
a government building as I approach. I the business man who knows his busi- 
look at him coldly and pass, inadvertent- ness and more besides. Now we ar i 


lv bumping against a small sun-baked breast to breast. 
individual of many winters. IT beg his “Could 1 borrow a match?” he asks. . 
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I am uplifted by the generous impulse 


¢ a man who does 


” 


he replies, with 
Suavity “Now how about our seeing 


the Oval Blue Room with its magnificent 


[ increase my pace, but he drops into 
my stride and picks in a bird-like man- 
ner at my sleeve, oe in my ear with 
the air of a man v t last, after years 


of reticence, adhe a seeret of dread- 


This parting shot almost brought m« 
dow I vaguely remember seeing, in 
my then bewildered state, an English 
tourist falling into the hole that had 
been prepared for me by the roadside. 
He had a real Baedeker for America 
in his hand, and in the fleeting glimpse 
I had of nim he gave the impression 
of a man who had paid real money for 
the volume, and intended to read it from 
cover to cover and get all that Baedeker 


has to give, and more too. 


At eleven o'clock a phaeton dr Ip, 
and a short, thick, portly individual 
wearing a silk hat sprang from the car 





riage in a frenzy of energy, gave thos: 
obstructing his passage sundry prods in 
the pit of the stomach, and, alternately 
bounding and hopping like an irate and 
clipped eagle, raced down the walk, and 
only hit the high places as he ascended 
the first row of steps. 

That’s him,” 


crowd who read their Pp ape r= 


gasped an admirihg 


‘Come to—come to said the red- 
headed guide in charge of the English 
tourist. “ That ain’t him.” 

*Come wheah, did you say, my man?” 

The bewildered Englishman fingered 
his Bac dek« r re rvously. 

‘I told ‘em to come to—to wake ip 
see what I mean? To shut off their pow- 
er and glide back to earth. Why, that 
ain't the President. That guy i 
capable of doin’ any harm. They know 
him here; he’s just out of a_ bug- 
house and thinks he’s President. See 
the cops have him now.” 





A policeman in plain clothes advanced 


and helped the gentleman into his car- 
riage. “It’s a fine day for a drive,” said 
your titles the next 


the officer. “ Bring 
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sandy gray hair, who held it gingerly while 

‘ evroped with his free hand in furious 
agitation through innumerable pockets, 
producing in rapid succession pencils, 

a cigar holder, three green co iIpons, 
a press notice in fact, everything but 
smoking materials. At last he was 
bliged to drop it. 

“Thank you verv much,” he said, 
biting his finger to allay the pain, for 
the match had already begun to singe 
hin “It was verv idiotic of me. I 
thought IT had a cigar, but 1 remember 
I smoked it on the way down here.” 

ry one of mine,” I urged. 

‘Oh, thank vou very much—I would- 
‘t think of imposing upon your good 

‘But vou are not,” I insisted, even- 

ally winning him over. He smoked 
or a time in silence. 

‘| should think.” he finally obse rved, 
‘that you had stumbled upon singularly 


barren soil for your work here in Wash- 
hneton I saw vou sketching near the 
White Tlouse before that erank arrived.” 

I explained that I had had some diffi- 

Itv in finding a motive. 

‘IT don’t wonder,” he sighed. “ It is 
essentially a piace for weird people peo- 
ple obsessed with a fixed idea. You 
<now thev gravitate around the Pat- 
ent Office, and, atter all, they can play 
their little réle with a tolerable back- 
ground.” 

With a sweep of his arm he _ indi- 
cated the imposing colonnade before us, 
and then rambled along, dropping the 
dd bits of information culled by an in- 
veterate and intelligent loafer; dwelling 
vith an afleetionate air of proprietorship 
ipon the pictorial possibilities of queer 
corners he would show me later, and 
alling in a deep hass voice upon the 
Deity to aid and sustain him if the 
Octagonal House would not shatter all 
previous conceptions I might have of 
the possibilities of Colonial architecture, 
and threatening to eat his straw hat, 
band and lining, if I were not bathed 
n the perspiration of enthusiasm on be- 
holding the ovster market. 

In a few minutes I had le arned that 
he was the last of the de Courtois family 
vho had made a_ hurried exit from 
France during the Revolution and _ set- 


tled in Martinville, Li isiana, to es- 


cape, as the present de Courtois put it 
“what was coming to Sidney Carton.” 

The clock above us struck two 
turned the current of his thoughts 

‘IT am going to ask a favor of vou.” 
he began, his voice ringing wit 
peculiar persuasiveness. “ Here we at 
two strangers caught in the rain B 
neath this awning I have enjoyed 
hospitality.” He waved his cigar 
nificantly. “ Now it is two o’clock. wo) 
vou let me offer you lunch 2” 

He would take it as a pe rsonal slig 
if I refused him. 

When we were seated at a little tab] 
in the quaintest of out-of-the- 


restaurants, I suggested that we take t 
table dhéte, wishing to save him ai 
needless expense, but he would not he 
of such a thing. 

‘A table dhéte with you here, 
frienl—never. When I am alone ( 
He dismissed the idea with a wave of 
his expressive fingers. 

The low, smoky ceiling, the cosmo- 
politan clientéle, my companion’s racy, 
unplatonie conversation with the blond 
caissiere, the deep toasts drunk to the 
de Courtois of Martinville, and the vivid 
personal anecdotes poured into my ear 
hetween the cotfee and the cigars ar 
still distinet in yy rfect foeus—in my 
memory. 

At 3.30 p.at, as we still sat in the 
deserted dining-room, he was making 
arrangements to take me to Alexandria. 
At 4.15 p.w. he had outlined for my 
edification a Presidential campaign  h« 
had under way. At 5 p.m., after another 
Benedictine, he seemed to find himself, 
and emptied into my ear in one breath 
this fragment of what I take te be 
memorized mob oratory: 

“What I desire to asseverate is pra 
tically and substantially this: I will un- 
dertake to demonstrate through the 
medium and assistance of psychological 
phenomena and nebular hypothesis th 
amalgamation of those particles and 
protoplasms which eonstitute the genesis 
and evolution of mankind. My personal 
pulehritude and sincerity of purpose will 
appeal to all. To the end that my object 
may culminate in our mutual welfare | 


shall hold regular meetings on Friday 
evenings, when I shall defend my views 
from the seurrilous and venomous at- 
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om invite 
attend.” 
Then a 


c nto the 


nd ninety cen 


little slip of paper fluttered 


hetween Five dollars 


ts! 


plate us. 


the sum total of 
stared us in the face, and 


These sordid figures 
ir pleasure 


I winced and felt guilty, for the table 
héte would have been less than half 


this amount. 





4 With my confidence thoroughly shaken 

i I had stepped into the hallway to enjoy 

- a brief repose and a cigarette, when a 

® . . . 

i piercing scream brought me with a bound 
to the dining-room, my blood tingling, 
for I reeognized my companion’s voice. 
Above the confused clatter I thought I 
detected the word “ Perkins.” 

“Ze Count ’as been déralisé.’ groaned 

‘*° the head waiter, as he raced past into 

. Sst 
the gloom of an adjoining room. 

i He has heen u hat?”' JT asked, anx- 
it usly. 


"E ’as been 


vat you say?” 
nothing,” I replied, grimly, 
feeling in the air impending disaster. 
“Tm from the South and Ill shoot!” 
ried the Count, now circling the room 


said 


ike a sparrow-hawk, waving 
his hands. “ Just 
this Perkins and 


nld do to 


a gray over- 
let 
rl 


Perkins ¢: 


‘oat in me lay 


The 


innot 


hands on 


things he 








MARKET 


be thought of, much less 
them As he past 


his tenth lap of the room I seized him. 


even 


read I 


pass by. me on 


came 


‘Be calm, man. Who is this Per- 
kins ?” I insisted, 
His answer revealed at onee_ th 


tragedy of our situation. 

‘IT put my purse in the inside pocket 
See—he has left me this 
as a substitute: but I'll get 
him if it takes till Judgment Day.” 

He exhibited the 
th 


inside 


of mv overcoat. 


miserable rag 
name Perkins, written 


on space below the maker’s name in 


the pocket. 
“ Poikins 


de 


wid de bug eves and de 


must have been under- 


sized 2 toike V- 
{ 
I 


1\ 


red ace wot sat hehind vouse,” observed 
a French 


watching 


waiter, in oracular tones, 


the 


account. 


real down 
Count’s cheeks as ] our 

Then the 
I bear him no ill will for not appearing 
the 


tears eourse 
settled 
doorway. 


we shook hands in 


with 


on morrow my five dollars and 
ninety cents, as he had insisted upo1 
doing, nor do 1 deprecate the failure 
of the evasive Perkins to return to the 
restaurant with the Count’s personal ef- 
fects when he recognized his mistake. I 
have since learned that there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances for both. 

On the day T have in mind I had 


stumbled upon a corner in a random 
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str I] that evoked the de Courtois and 
good old Martinville, because I recalled 
having passed it rapidly with the Count 
on the way to our memorable luncheon. 
Indeed, judged by the feverish manner 
in which he clutched my arm and pulled 
me along with him when I implored a 
brief minute in which to make a rough 
pencil note of the old stairs, I might 
say our passing was furtive. 

“It’s gloomy I hate it.” This brief 
comment of his, made on that occasion 
as he dragged me away with him, re- 
turned to me now. 

The corroded iron stairs sweep grace- 
fully up to the first story, where they 
join a rickety platform heroically sup- 
ported by nondescript columns, rotting 
at their base. The pilasters of the doors 
are of a faded bottle-green, and the havoe 
wrought by the rain and hail of some 
four generations has been partly oblit- 
erated by a charitable coat of whitewash 
which reaches up to the first floor and 
abruptly ends there, as if the painter, 
realizing the futility of his task, had 
lost heart. For adversity has left sears 
on this old derelict which no paint 
ean conceal 


It was while I stood in the twilight 
gloom of the basement that a man 
entered and presented a slip of paper 
to the proprietor, which brought me back 


to Martinville with a jerk. The dealer 
took the slip and read: 

“A stove and a rocker for the Count 
de Courtois.” 

Th driver smiled and waited. The 
other still seanned the paper and frown- 
ed. Then, abruptly taking off his glasses 
and peering sharply about him, he ex- 
claimed, “I'd like to know who is the 
Count dee Courtois!” 

“Why, that’s Perkins, the handy man 
who used to work about the place last 
year,” ventured the man who had added 
this item to the day’s incidents. “ Be- 
ginnin’ this year, he’s been callin’ him- 
self the Count dee Courtoys up in the 
end of the town where he’s moved, and 
the people are falling for it.” 

I held my breath. Perkins! Could it 
be—? I tiptoed forward. 

“ What’s he doin’ up there ?” 


People sez he sez he’s goin’ to run 
for President.” 
“VYes—but what keeps him goin’? 


” 


= Nobody seems to know, except that 
he does odd jobs asa plumber and r ins 
a newspaper now and again.” 

* Well, you tell Perkins—or Count Per- 
kins, I should savy—that people may fall 
for his game up there where he’s moved, 
but he’ll have to show me. Tell the 
Count he can have his stove and rocker 
when he’s paid the storage on them since 
last winter. There’s a dollar and fifty 
cents coming to me. Remind him of it.” 

Then he turned to me with an in- 
jured air. 

“Say—can you beat it? It’s goin’ 
some, ain’t it ?” 

It seemed to me that it was. He 
proceeded : 

“Well, vou’ve got to hand it to Per- 
kins. He’s educated, he’s clever passes 
out the talk like a lawyer—could argue 
round most everything I ever laid eyes 
on; but we’ve got something right up- 
stairs that can make him look like an 
ammytoor. Yes, sir—when Perkins 
humped up against the King, the King 
hung it all over Perkins, and Perkins 
knowed it.” 

Shades of Huekleberry Finn! “ The 
Kina we I gasped. “ Another queer 
person ?” 

He nodded. “ Walk up the iron stairs 
and ask for the King or the Professor. 
He’ll interest you. One minute—” he 
added. “ Here he comes now.” 

Reeling painfully down the street 
came a small vehicle which may be de- 
scribed as a cross between an _ auto- 
mobile and a sewing-machine or baby- 
carriage. Garden hose served as rubber 
tires, wired at intervals to the rim of 
the wheels, and the body of the machine 
was shaped like a sail-boat, with a sus- 
picion of a bowsprit. 

Beneath a small canopy sat its owner, 
a flabby. excessively hairy person of fifty 
years or more, whose bloodless face with 
its great beard and matted hair seemed 
framed in a superannuated bird’s nest. 
He propelled the contrivance with his 
feet, but skilfully concealed their move- 
ment by a black cloth stretched over his 
knees, and from time to time pulled 
various levers, giving an excellent im- 
personation of a gentleman running a 
motor-ear. 

The canopy above him bore this 
legend: 
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Reaching the curb, th repre sentative 
of the Unknown Succession went through 
the movements of shutting olf his power, 
and then giving a small boy a stinging 
rap on the head for attempting to steal 
a section of his tire, he aseended the 
stairs in ereat distress and perspired 


like an ice-pitcher on a tropical day. 


“Tie’s an artist, too,” observed my 
acquaintance 

“Ves, and a fine-looking guy he was 
with his snow-white hair a year ago. 
It’s a shame the boys persuaded him 
to dve it black.” 

The driver became reminiscent. “it 
meant a let of work for the King, be- 
cause he had a big paintin’ of himself 
lightin’ up the Capitol in fifteen different 
positions when his hair was white. The 
actual dyein’ of his hair wasn’t nawthin’; 
but when it come to paintin’ in fifteen 
black beards on top of the white ones 
I tell vou it ain’t no joke.” 

The rustle of a skirt turned our at- 
tention to the street, where a small 
shapely brunette stood for an instant 
framed in silhouette in the doorway and 
then advanced into the store. 

*Say—are vou in charge?” She turn- 
ed to me somewhat anxiously. The pro- 
prietor stepped forward. 

‘Do you know whether the Count 
dee Courtoys has sent up here for a 
stove and a rocker?’ 

‘Just a minute ago.” 

‘Now what do you think of that?” 
She stamped her pretty foot in impotent 
rage. “The nerve of that! Im Mrs. 


Perkins. his wife, and I own that stove 


and rocker—keep that in the back of 
vour head—and I reckon he won't get 


his hooks on them while [’m above 


the sed.” 


‘But we didn’t send them,” said the 


ler, trving his best to avoid a scene. 
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She danced with joy “Tf yo 
knew how | raced to the city to 
here first !’ 

“There is a bill for one dollar a 
fifty cents storage since last year.” A 
dealer has no sentiment. 

Mrs. Perkins became thoughtful. “ It’s 
just as well.” she observed, after a pause 
‘T ain’t going to take any chances this 
time. We’re living together again after 
the separation, and I intend to know 
how [ stand before moving my things in.” 

When she left I insisted upon carrying 
her packages, and stood with her at the 
corner waiting for her car. “ Could you 
tell me,” I asked, “how the Count. re- 
ceived his title?” 

‘Search me—ain’t I plain Mrs. Per- 
kins?” She broke into a merry ripple 
of laughter. “ He told me once he had 
a dream that he was the Count dee 
Courtoys and chucked his job in the 
government printing-offices. He’s been 
living on the strength of it ever since. 
Say—run out and see us sometime. T[e’ll 
amuse you. He’s so nutty the squirrels 
chase him.” 


With thirty minutes between me and 
my departure from Washington I rushed 
from a cigar-store, clutching a_ heavy 
suit-case, to catch a passing car for the 
lnion Station, when a familiar voice 
repeated this familiar strain: 

“Would you mind saving that light?” 

There Was ho time for me to pause 
and await developments, for my car had 
stopped As I boarded it and looked 
over my shoulder I beheld, beneath the 
same awning that had sheltered us when 
we first met, the familiar figure of de 
Courtois, neat and dapper in Perkins’s 
coat. In one hand he held a burning 
match, while with the other he made a 
furious and thoroughly futile search of 
his pockets for the edification of a sym- 
pathetic citizen who stood beside him. 
A momentary blocking of the traffic 
ahead of us enabled me to see the stran- 
ger pressing him to accept a cigar. I 
have often wondered whether a Perkins 
lunch followed. 
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Glimpses Into the Structure of Molecule 
BY HENRY A. 


Assistant Professor of Cher 


URING the last half-century the 
|) progress in a certain branch of 
science, known as synthetic chem- 
trv, has been so great that it may 
roperly be termed revolutionary. The 
dy of knowledge that has been ac- 
mulated by work in this field has not 
ly had a wide-reaching influence upon 
hemical theory, but it has also had an 
portant economic bearing. Many sub- 
tanees that until recently were known 
nly in the animal and vegetable king- 
loms may now be built up step by 
ep, frequently from the elements them- 
lves, in the laboratory of the organ- 
chemist. 
It would be a long list, indeed, that 
ild embrace all the products of the 
iving organism that may now be in- 
luded in the list of the synthetic prod- 
ts of the chemist. In the vegetable 
ngdom, among the more familiar, may 
mentioned the fats, some of the 
gars, such as grape-sugar and fruit- 
rar, camphor, theobromine of cocoa, 
ffeine of tea and coffee, vanillin, the 
romatie principle of the vanilla pod; 
nd among the alkaloids, conine of the 
‘isonous hemlock and cocaine of the 
ca plant; among the products of the 
imal organism that may be produced 
tificially one finds urea, uric acid, which 
closely related to caffeine, creatin from 
scular tissue, tyrosine of the spleen 
nd panereas, and many others. 
Perhaps the most striking achieve- 
ents, however, have been in the dye- 
ff industry, which not only manu- 
actures many successful substitutes for 
the naturally occurring coloring matters, 
it vies with nature in the production 
dyes, the formation of which since 
he world began had been the secret of 
egetable life. The importance of some 
these latter substances justifies their 
itther consideration. Using them for 
purposes of illustration, let us consider 
Vou. CXX.—No. 716.—33 
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the nature of the problems that confront 
the synthetic chemist, and after this 
sketch the gradual dev ent of chem- 
ical theories that have helped to make 
possible some of the iimportant achieve- 
ments of organic chemistry. 

Before 1870 large tracts of land were 
devoted to the cultivation of the madder 
plant, from which a dvestuff, giving the 
famous Turkey red, was obtained in 
large quantities. To-day the madder in- 
dustry is practically extinct. The reason 
for this extensive economic change is 
that it has been found possible to pre- 
pare the same dyestuff by artificial means 
from a constituent of coal-tar. This dye- 
stuff, called alizarin, does not exist in 
coal-tar as such, but can be made from 
it by a series of reactions. The same 
thing may be said regarding all the so- 
called coal-tar’ dyes, viz., that they are 
not pre-existent in coal-tar and extracted 
from it, but they are built up from some 
constituent of this substance by suit- 
able reactions. 

Just as the madder-plant industry has 
become a thing of the past, the indigo- 
plant cultivation is now threatened by 
the successful accomplishment of the 
synthesis of indigo from the familiar 
substance naphthalene, an important and 
plentiful constituent of coal-tar. Th 
Badische Anilin- & Soda-fabrik of Ger- 
many, the largest chemical firm in the 
world, employing some two hundred 
trained research chemists, is now reaping 
the benefit of this great achievement. 

The commercial synthesis of these 
two dyes has had an important monetary 
significance. In 1880 the amount of 
alizarin produced artificially was valued 
at 8,000,000, while if this same dye- 
stuff had been obtained from the madder 
plant, it would have cost $28,000,000 
a saving of $20,000,000. In 1895, before 
the discovery of a suitable technical 
method for the manufacture of indigo, 
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the importation of this dyestuff into Ger- 
many was valued at two million marks, 
and that exported at about eight million 
marks, while ten years later, after the 
synthesis of indigo had been successfully 
carried out on a large commercial scale, 
the imported indigo was valued at only 
a little over one million marks, and that 
exported at over twenty-six million 
marks. Furthermore, the artificial pro- 
duction of these dyestuffs has released 
large tracts of land for the cultivation 
of other crops. 

Before these practical discoveries were 
possible, it was necessary to determine 
just what alizarin, the principal dye- 
stuff of madder, was, and to know just 
what indigo was. But what does this 
exact knowledge of a substance mean to 
the organic chemist? Does it mean that 
one must know of what elements a sub- 
stance is composed and in what propor- 
tion? Yes, but much more than this. 
One must know what the physical and 
chemical properties of the substance in 
question are and what relationships the 
different elements bear to each other in 
the chemical individual, the molecule. 
In the study of complex organic com- 
pounds the problem has been made much 
easier by representing these relationships 
by formulas in which the arrangement 
of atoms in the moleeule is considered. 
The far-reaching results which have at- 
tended a consideration of atomic struc- 
ture have fully justified this branch of 
theoretical chemistry. One could gain 
but a poor conception of the appearance 
of a mosaic by being told that it consists, 
we may say, of one hundred red, two 
hundred blue, and three hundred yellow 
stones. But just about as much is told 
of the real chemical nature of alizarin 
in saying that it consists of fourteen 
carbon, eight hydrogen, and four oxygen 
atoms. The all-important question for 
the synthetic formation of alizarin, as 
for the re-formation of the mosaic, is 
the manner in whieh their constituent 
parts are arranged. A picture of the 
undissected mosaic would make its re 
formation possible, and it is a picture 
of the compound, in which the relative 
positions of the elements of’ which it is 
composed are represented, that is neces- 
sary before its synthesis may properly 
be attempted. In actual fact, the picture 


or working model is often supplied by th. 
artist working in the university labora 
tory; the economical production of th 
substance is often finally accomplished 
by the technieal chemist. It is not in 
tended to belittle the work of the tech 
nical chemist; often the latter part of 
the work is more difficult of achievement 
than the former, and the problems econ 

fronting the technical chemist are ge) 

erally as much questions of pure scienc 

as those confronting him who is ofte: 

more commonly thought of as the mor 

theoretical student. 

The structure of a eompound, then, i- 
at least as vital a question as its co 
position. The importance of structur 
or constitution—a term which is used i: 
contradistinction to mere composition 
has only gradually developed, as it ha 
been forced upon the attention of th 
chemist. He was glad to get along with 
out it as long as it was possible to do so 
It was in the domain of organic chem 
istry, which is now simply the chemistry 
of the compounds of which carbon is a 
constituent, that its need was felt, and 
it is still in this department that its im- 
portance is most keenly realized. Often- 
times the elucidation of the constitution 
of a given organic compound or its 
synthesis may seem to be of little mo- 
ment, but it is a rash scientist who would 
say of any discovery, “It can have n 
possible practical significance.” The 
line of separation between the so-called 
theoretical and practical is as thin a: 
that between the northern and southern 
hemispheres—it is imaginary. It is 
familiar story that when a visitor, enter- 
ing Faraday’s laboratory and viewing 
one of his diseoveries, asked, “ Of what 
use is it?” Faraday somewhat tart], 
replied, “ Of what use is a baby?? Wh: 
could have predicted the importance ot 
the discovery of aniline—the high eco 
nomie position that it was destined t 
occupy? Not its discoverer, any mor 
than Abraham Lincoln’s mother could 
have foreseen her baby’s importance t 
our country, although, we are constrained 
to believe, her mother-soul did not in 
cline to belittle his importance. 

The significance of the relative ar 
rangement of the atoms in a molecu 
may, perhaps, be made clearer by a con- 
erete example. There are two substances 
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; amiliar to chemists, both of which con- 





1in the same elements—carbon, hydro- 
en, and oxygen—and in the same pro- 
portion; the composition of each may be 
vorrectly represented by the formula, 
(H.O—that is, each, on analysis, would 
eld the same result, yet these two sub- 
tances are unquestionably different in- 
ividuals; ordinary aleohol, a 
quid boiling at 78° C., and the other 
a gas at the ordinary temperature, 

4 id is called methyl ether. How then 
their difference explained? The struc- 
ral answers, “ By the differ- 
ce in atomic arrangement.” By a 
reful study of the products obtained 
m these two bodies in various reactions 

is found that the differences may be 
de clear imagining the relative 


one is 


chemist 


by 


sitions oceupied by the constituent 
; ments to be different in ethyl al- 
hol and dimethyl ether; in the for- 
: the arrangement may be pictured 


s, representing the different elements 
their initials: 


H H 
H—O—O—-0—H 
H H 
e in the latter, thus: 
H H 
B4....f}._.{ 4)... 
H H 


s, in dimethyl ether all the hydro- 
atoms are directly attached to the 
atoms, and the are 
ted by an intermediate oxygen atom, 
in ethyl aleohol there 
lrogen atom which is not directly at- 
hed to earbon, but is attached to 
vgen; and further, the two carbon 
ms are directly united together. All 
reactions of these two compounds 
in harmony with these formulas, and, 
‘reover, methods of formation suggest- 
| hy these formulas result in the pro- 
ction of these compounds. Substances, 
the two just mentioned, that have 
same empirical composition, but dif- 
rent physical and chemical properties, 
called isomeric, and the general term 

r the phenomenon is isomerism. 
This idea of isomerism may, perhaps, 
made clearer by calling attention to 
a more familiar illustration of the im- 


rbon two carbons 


is one 


} hereas 
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portance of relative position. Two dif- 
ferent words contain exactly the 
same letters and in the same number, but 
the idea conveyed will be far different 
according to the manner in which these 
letters are arranged. In the familiar 
game of anagrams the result of this dif- 
of arrangement of letters il- 
lustrated, as in the pairs of words, live 
and evil, and In 
what the same way we have among chem- 


may 


18 


ference 


melon le mon. some- 
isomeric substances, 


which, according to present views, differ 


ical compounds 


from each other because the atoms 
of which the molecules are composed 
are not grouped together in the same 


But as the writing of anagrams 
does not consist in “torturing one poor 
but is restrict- 
ed to the formation of actual words, so in 
considering the possible groupings of the 
atoms to form molecules certain laws of 
chemical combination must be respected. 

In organic chemistry cases are often 
met in which the isomers of a single 
substance are numbered by the 
for instance, in 1904 there were known 
and deseribed no less than ninety-eight 
distinct chemical individuals having the 
C.H,,0,. This is 


as were known in 


manner. 


word ten thousand ways,” 


seore; 


nearly 
1884. 


composition 
twice 


as 


many 


Indeed, the number of known organic 
compounds has reached the enormous 


total of more than 100,000, and yet this 
bears somewhat the same ratio to those 
theoretically the words on 
this page do to all the words in all the 
ever printed and that will be 
printed for thousands of years. 

Among the complex substances, 
like some of the simpler hydrocarbons, 
which consist of carbon and hydrogen 
only, it is not difficult to determine the 
number of theoretically possible isomeric 
forms of a given hydrocarbon, since there 
are certain laws of combination which 
govern the manner in which the atoms 
are united, and one may picture these 


possible as 
books 


less 


different forms just as we did in the 
ease of aleohol and methyl ether. How- 
ever, as the composition of the hydro- 


earbon becomes more complex—that is, 


as the number of carbon atoms and 
hydrogen atoms in the molecules in- 


erease—the possibility of isomerism also 
increases enormously; thus while there 
are only two hydrocarbons that have the 
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composition ©,H,, known and only two 
theoretically possible, the number of pos- 
sible isomers of formula ©,,H,, is 354. 
This latter number is obtained by mathe- 
matical ealeulation. One would hardly 
have the patience to draw all the con- 
stitutional formulas for these hundreds 
of forms. When another element, as 
oxygen is introduced into the molecule, 
the complexity is further inereased, and 
we find that for one group of alcohols 
alone corresponding to the hydrocarbon 
mentioned above, which would have the 
empirical composition, C,,H.,O, the num- 
ber of possible forms is 3,057. In certain 
other groups of compounds the possibili- 
ties are almost infinitely greater. In his 
lectures on organic chemistry, the late 
Prof. H. B. Hill of Harvard University 
brought vividly to the mind of the stu- 
dent the enormous numbers concerned 
in these various possibilities of arrange- 
ments by thus describing the number of 
isomeric forms of a certain substance of 
some complexity of composition. “ Sup- 
we make a catalogue of 
these possibie isomeric forms, putting 
one name to the line, forty lines to the 
page, 500 pages to the book, 500,000 
books to the library, and five libraries 
to the acre, it would take five planets 
like this earth to hold the catalogues of 
the possible isomeric forms.” After the 
class had caught its breath, he would 


“ 


pose,” he said, 


say with a smile, “ There seems to be 
some work in chemistry still le?t to do.” 

One of the earliest proofs of the pos- 
sibility of the existence of isomeric 
forms was due to Wohler, then a young 
man of twenty-eight, and formerly a 
pupil of the great Swedish chemist, 
Berzelius. Wahler discovered in 1828 
that it was possible to form urea arti- 
ficially by simply heating a mineral sub- 
stanee—ammonium cyanate. Both of 
these substances have the composition 
H.N.CO, and yet the structural ar- 
rangement is entirely different; thus 
while ammonium cyanate may be ex- 
pressed thus: NH—N—C=—O, there is 
evidence that urea should be formulated 
in this manner: 


NH, 


This discovery made a great sensation. 
not so much because it helped to establish 
the belief, then only slowly gaining 
ground, that the chemical nature of a 
substance does not depend upon composi- 
tion alone, but chiefly because it over- 
threw the then prevalent doctrine that 
some special vital force was required to 
form the compounds existent in the ani 
mal or vegetable body. Wahler writes to 
his teacher Berzelius in great excitement 
over his discovery, saying, “I must tell 
you that I ean make urea without a 
kidney, or indeed any animal, man or 
dog, having anything to do with it.” 
Berzelius, after complimenting him on 
his great discovery, goes on in a spirit 
of raillery: “Suppose it were possible 
to proceed still farther in artificial 
synthesis—what a grand trick it would 
be to make a child, be it ever so small, 
in the Laboratory of the Gewerbschule! 
Who knows? It might easily enough be 
possible.” It must not be supposed that 
the vitalistie doctrine which looked upon 
organic compounds as entirely different 
in nature from inorganic compounds was 
immediately overthrown by this dis- 
covery. The new view that there was 
no essential difference between com- 
pounds of the organism and those of th« 
mineral kingdom only gradually gained 
ground; but since that time Wohler’s 
discovery has been followed by the suc- 
cessful artificial formation of a host of 
other so-called organic compounds, until 
now one may predict that there is not 
a single chemical compound of the ani- 
mal or vegetahle kingdom, no matter 
how complex, that is beyond the reach 
of synthetic chemistry. But, although 
chemistry has been so successful in build- 
ing up organic compounds, it is dumb 
before the question of artificial formation 
of the living organism—the gulf between 
the most complex organic compound and 
the simplest living cell is so wide that 
it is hardly possible to imagine how it 
ean be bridged. 

We have seen: how it became neces- 
sary to consider the arrangements of the 
atoms in the molecule in order to ex- 
plain the existence of two or more dif- 
ferent substances which have the same 
chemical composition. It was at about 
the beginning of the second quarter of th 
last century that this new idea was intro- 
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duced into chemistry, but it was not many 
vears before this view had to be amplified 
to meet and explain new discoveries. 





































Somewhat after the middle of the 
: eentury it was discovered that sub- 
stanees might contain the same elements 
in exactly the same proportion, and that 
even the atoms apparently might be 
grouped in the same way, but still the 
substances might not be identical. The 
history of this new development in 

Pty 


theoretical chemistry is imtimately as- 
sociated with Pasteur and his work on 
the tartaric acids, although it is not 
him that we owe the most important 
generalizations in this field. 
lartaric acid itself, which is deposited 
in large quantities as an acid salt in the 
fermentation of grape juice, and is used 
day in the manufacture of baking- 
vders, has been known since 1770, 
en it was discovered by a Swedish 
hemist, Scheele, who discovered it in 
the erusty formations in wine-barrels, 
own as “tartar.” Some fifty years 
er an Alsatian manufacturer, Kestner, 
btained by chance, while preparing tar- 


taric acid, a singular acid, very similar 
to tartarie acid, to which Gay-Lussac, a 
distinguished French scientist, gave the 
ame racemic acid. In 1844 the world 
ntained nothing more interesting to 
Pasteur than these two acids, so much 

ke, but differing from each other in 
ne important respect, namely, in their 

ion toward polarized light; the tar- 
taric acid itself had the power of rota- 
ng the ray of polarized light to the 
ght, while the racemic acid was en- 
ly lacking in this power. He finally 
discovered that the latter acid owed its 
nactivity to the facet that it was made 
ip of two parts, one part the dextro- 
rotary tartaric acid, the other an acid 
ilmost exactly like it, except that it had 
an exactly opposite effect, rotating to the 
left. When Pasteur made this discovery, 
he was so excited that he rushed from 
his laboratory, seeking some one to whom 
he might impart the news and whe might 
share his enthusiasm. Meeting a curator, 
he embraced him with ardor and dragged 
im to the Luxembourg garden, and there 
oyously explained to him his discovery. 

Pasteur explained the difference be- 
tween these two active forms of tartaric 
cid as being due to an asymmetric ar- 
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rangement of the atoms in the molecule, 
ohne having a right-handed, the other a 
left-handed arrangement, which might 
be likened to the difference between a 
right and left glove—a view which is still 
accepted by most chemists as correct. 

To-day many substanees are known 
which exist in the two forms and the 
third, a combination of the two, called 
the racemic form. This discovery of 
Pasteur’s of two optically active forms 
of tartaric acid may seem at first sight 
of little real importance, but it was 
actually of the highest significance, for 
from this and cther similar discoveries 
resulted a general explanation of such 
facts in which the spacial arrangement 
of the atoms was taken into account. 
This new generalization was made si- 
multaneously by a Dutch chemist, van’t 
Hoff, and a Frenchman, Le Bel. 

It would be beyond the seope of this 
article to consider the details of this 
newer branch of chemistry, which is now 
known as stereochemistry, or the chem- 
istry of space, but it will be sufficient 
to say that there seems to be a close con- 
nection between the phenomenon of op- 
tical activity and the spacial arrange- 
ment of the atoms. 

The formation of eompounds showing 
the property of optieal activity is close- 
ly associated with the synthesis of sub- 
stance in the living organisms. When 
an attempt is made to produce artificially 
in the laboratory a natural optically ac- 
tive substance, as, for instance, the lactic 
oecurring in the body, which is dextro- 
rotary, it is the inactive form which is 
invariably obtained. Pasteur considered 
this difference “the greatest character- 
istic which establishes, perhaps, the only 
well-marked line of demarcation that can 
at present be drawn between the chem- 
istry of dead matter and the chemistry 
of living matter.” He even held the view 
at first that it was impossible to form 
a racemic compound artificially, an opin- 
ion, however, he was soon compelled 
to abandon. 

It is possible in a variety of ways to 
decompose the artificial racemie com- 
pound into its optically active parts. 
One method makes use of certain living 
organisms, which destroy one of the 
forms without having any effect, or at 
least only a very slight one, upon the 
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other form. For instance, if the racemic 
form of tartaric acid, which consists of 
equal parts of the dextro or levo rotary 
forms, is dissolved in water and a cer- 
tain form of micro-organism, a common 
greenish mould, is allowed to grow in 
the solution, it will be found that the 
organism will gradually destroy the 
dextro form while leaving the other form 
practically undisturbed—while there is 
another micro-organism of exactly op- 
posite but equally fastidious taste as re- 
gards tartaric acids, in that it will destroy 
the levo form without affecting the 
dextro. It has been suggested that in 
eases like this there is some similarity in 
the configuration of the molecule attacked 
and the substances in the organism 
which effects the change, which may be 
likened to the relationship between a lock 
and its key. As has been suggested, 
optically active substances, such as we 
have described, exist in our bodies, and, 
indeed, in the animal and in the vegetable 
kingdoms in general. In this list are 
included, among other substances, the 
proteids, the sugars, many of the essen- 
tial oils, and the alkaloids. 

At present, although some progress 
has been made recently in the study of 
the problem, it is impossible to say how 
the forces of nature bring about the 
synthesis of such compounds in living 
tissues in such abundance and with such 
apparent ease. It is probable that the 
optically active substances already pres- 
ent in the sap and tissues of the organism 
have a great deal to do with the forma- 
tion of new active molecules. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the plant tissues 
combine with carbon dioxide and water 
to form an unstable optically active com- 
plex substance, from which similar active 
substances are formed. By making use 
of activesubstances in somewhat the same 
way some slight success has been reached 
in producing optically active substances 
artificially. But this is quite different 
from their direct synthesis without the 
use of other optically active substances. 

Certain it is that there is an enor- 
mous difference between the manner in 
which most reactions go on in the test- 
tube and flask of the laboratory and in 
the living cell. Although such striking 
progress has been made in the artificial 
production of many naturally occurring 
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substances, although it is possible to re- 
produce by synthetic means many of thx 
substances to which the colors, per 
fumes, and flavors of plants are due, it 
must be admitted that the processes of 
the factory, with its machinery, vats, its 
powerful acids and alkalies and the high 
temperatures often employed, appear in 
striking contrast to the slow and silent 
but effective reactions which take plac: 
in the tissues of plants and animals 
When it has been discovered what force: 
and processes are necessary for the direct 
synthesis of an optically active sul 
stance, another important chapter wil 
have been added to our book of nature. 

Although strikingly successful result 
have been obtained in the attempts to 
produce, artificially, important sub 
stances occurring naturally in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, the syn 
thetic chemist has by no means confined 
his efforts to such substances. Dy 
stuffs, to whose presence the color of no 
flower on earth is due, perfumes and 
photographic developers, many sub 
stances of therapeutic importance, dis 
tinct from the alkaloids and drugs of th. 
vegetable kingdom—all these and many 
others are the work of his hands. 

This remarkable progress in modern 
synthetic chemistry which has had so im 
portant a practical bearing on our every 
day life has been in large measure du 
to a consideration of the relative posi 
tions occupied by the atoms in the mok 
cule. On the other hand, although th: 
structural formulas of the organic chem- 
ist have been an indispensable aid in th« 
progress of synthetic chemistry and are 
destined to lead the investigator to still 
more important discoveries in the future, 
it should not be supposed that they repre- 
sent the whole truth. They are in es- 
sence a shorthand method for recording 
the reactions of a substance. The repre- 
sentation of molecular structure by 
pictures is by no means in all respects 
satisfactory, and the present views will 
doubtless in the future undergo modi- 
fication as the science of chemistry 
develops. If the value of a scientific 
theory is to be judged by its fruits, it 
may with confidence be said that the 
introduction of the idea of structure has 
marked a most important epoch in the 
history of chemistry. 
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BY MARIE 


HE young man who lay outstretched 
on his bed in his room in one of 
the big houses of the Alpine san- 
tarium complained that there was vis- 
le nothing more enlivening than a 


peak like a sugar-loaf, dazzlingly, hope- 
lessly white, and acres of sky whose 
prophecies he understood, whose color 
and presage he had grown to know by 
heart! To a young chap neither poet 
or painter, the hard scene, uncom- 
promising and cold, cut as it were from 
1 big sheet of Nature’s paper, possessed 
nly brutal, insistent sameness. He had 
grown to hate everything that rhymed 
th “peaks,” or “snow,” or “cold.” 
His room—the bare hotel apartment 
was devoid of objects which might charm 
restless eye; the walls were hygien- 
‘ally painted white like the snow, the 
irtains were like a snow-drift them- 
selves. Over and over again he sighed 
himself: “Oh for a dash of crim- 
n!” And gloomily decided that he 
uuld even bear Yale blue or Princeton 
ellow. On his chimneypiece, when he 
had first come to Ronda, he had taken 
pains to set out a photograph or two 
| a travelling-clock. Some kind friend 
had placed in a glass a rigid bit of edel- 
veiss. There it was, “stiff as a poker,” 
as Burnside said, and “too abominably 
Swiss. It couldn’t wither like a decent 
wer,” he thought after ten weeks, and 
e took “a seunner” against it as he 
| against the peaks and the sky. 
He lay full length on his bed, with 
irms folded azross his chest, his gloomy 
eyes staring at nothing, and his revolt 


against the “entire business” reached 
high-water mark. 

The door opened and a cameriera came 
in. She was a small, dark, pretty creature 
from the Tyrol, and did not grate on 
the boy’s nerves. Rodney Burnside spoke 
not a word of Italian, and she did not 
speak a word of English; but they talked 
great deal together. 


The Romance of the Jig-Saw Puzzle 


iN VORST 


“The signorino,” she said, compre 
hendingly, “is tired of looking out of 
the stupid window. I don’t wonder, poor 
angel!” 

“T wish to goodness,” Rodney said to 
her, “that somebody would hang out 
shifting advertisement on the Mont 
di Lilia. I’m tired of its plain face.” 

Nicoletta suggested, with a graceful 
gesture, “Now that the signorino is 
so much better, why do we not move 
his bed ?” 

Fascinated by what he could gather 
of her idea, the invalid exclaimed: “ Good 

let’s get Romeo in here and be at 
it, quick. There’s a dear girl.” The 
idea that the doctor’s orders were be- 
ing disobeyed gave him further wick 
ed satisfaction. 

Together Romeo and Nicoletta—they 
were engaged and did everything they 
could “together ”’—very gently and with 
smiles of delight, with soft chatter in 
tones that did not offend the sick man’s 
sensitive ears, very carefully moved 
the bed. As thev did so Monte di 
Lilia grew smaller, less arrogant, less 
ridiculously important, “as if it were the 
whole Alps, confound it,” Rodney Burn 
side muttered, and gradually the outlook 
changed. From his bed, finally brought 
to port, he could see a chalet, the roof 
well held down by rocks, and a path 
that wound thread-like against the snowy 
sides of the mountain—a path that grew 
larger as it wound and finally, down by 
a grass-green lake, was a real road. 

“ Nicoletta!” he cried to the cameriera. 
“Oh, but you are a brick! I don’t know 
what Doctor Campinelli will call you, but 
I'll see to it that it’s within the bounds 
of chivalry. If you had come in with 
a Swiss village and spread it out her 
on my counterpane, chalet, cows, littk 
green trees and all for me to play with, 
you couldn’t have done better. Grazie,” h 
nodded, gratefully, “ mille,’ which Burn- 


side knew meant a thousand thanks. 
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For a long time he considered his 
view, and his eyes were bright when at 
five o’clock Doctor Campinelli stopped 
short on the threshold. 

“Dio Mio,” the man of drugs and 
régime exclaimed, “Signor Burnside!” 

“Sit down,” invited the patient, af- 
fably, “sit down, Doc, and look at my 
view.” 

“T wouldn’t have had this happen 
for a thousand pounds.” 

“Tt only cost me a thousand thanks,” 
answered his patient. “It was a cheap 
picture, wasn’t it?” 

“Do you realize what you’re doing?” 

The young invalid looked at the other 
man and his grave eyes seemed to ques- 
tion “I wonder if you know?” 

Burnside said, however, “I know that 
Monte di Lilia was used up, Doctor Cam- 
pinelli.” He put out his fine long hand 
—a hand thin and white as a woman’s. 
Down at the cuff line there was a touch 
of brown before the wrist met with 
the whiter, thinner arm. The young fel- 
low smiled. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Doc. I feel like a 
bird already. You'll find my temp no 
higher, and I’m almost hungry. After 
walking down that path, you know, to 
the lake, it gives a chap an appetite. 
Jove, but the lake is green!” 

The doctor took his thermometer from 
under his patient’s arm. “ Why did- 
n't you tell me that you wanted to 
move, signorino ?” 

“ Didn’t know there was anything but 
that old hill,” said the young fellow, 
disrespectfully, “and here you’ve got a 
wonderful country, haven’t you?” He 
looked lovingly at it. “Do your pa- 
tients walk much, doctor?” 

“ Sometimes,” replied the physician, 
dryly. “Who moved you, Mr. Burn- 
side ?” 

The patient was too loyal to give his 
humble friends away. “Can’t remem- 
ber,” he replied, indifferently; “ must 
have done it when I was asleep!” 

“ Nonsense.” The doctor relaxed his 
scrutiny of the patient’s face. “ But 
you’re no worse, grazie Dio.” He tapped 

Burnside’s shoulder lightly. “ Don’t do 
anything of this kind again.” 

“Tt will have to be out of the window 
next, and I’m ready for it now,” smiled 
Burnside. He had long given up ask- 


ing questions of his physician: When’ 
How long? And what next? He had 
thrown them all aside. He was neither 
patient nor resigned, but he had learned 
to be still. 

He had come up to Ronda with hop 
and faith, and, though he had been ten 
weeks under Campinelli’s care, not once 
had he left his bed, not once had his 
doctor given him encouragement to bi 
lieve he could be again as he was. 

This evening, after the physician had 
gone, leaving behind him many warn 
ings and soundly scolding Burnside’ 
nurse, who had been late on her after 
noon stroll, the invalid lay looking at 
his view. He had watched the sunset 
fade, and had hoped that somebody or 
something “live” would walk along hi 
path. But it was late and cold and grow 
ing dark. 

“T’ll put your bed back now, sir,” sug 
gested the nurse, and the sick man i 
belled. 

“Tf you move me back, Miss Carson, 
it will be a game of chess between us 
I’ll move myself next, and I guess you 
don’t want me to do that, do you?” 

Miss Carson threw a fur rug over 
him, drew the white curtains, lit th 
lamp under a white shade, and left hin 
on his new domain. 


For weeks Burnside had not been al 
lowed to use his arms. Miss Carson had 
written to America his few business let 
ters. His personal correspondence ap 
peared confined to one college friend, 
Mr. Biff Bowker. Miss Carson had 
murmured: 

“That is an extraordinary name!” 

“He’s an extraordinary chap,” Burn- 
side replied. “ Biff’s a world beater.” 

“Tt would be nice,” Miss Carson had 
onee suggested, “if Mr. Bowker would 
come over and stop up a bit with you.” 

And her charge had responded: “ Poor 
Biff, I wouldn’t get him up here in this 
ice-box. He’d go crazy. But he’s got 
a pretty sister. all right. Id like to 
see her.” 

As far as Miss Carson could judge. 
her patient had every reason in the world 
to live. A fortune was piling up for him 
in the West, he was young, good-look- 
ing, and his sweet temper had won her. 

The autumn before, Burnside had fallen 
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on the field in a football game, and, 
as he said to Miss Carson, “ The earth 
and Biff Bowker fell on my back,” add- 
ing, “There was a matter of two hun- 
ilred pounds in Biff.” 

He had never recovered from the shock 
f the injury. His back was well, Cam- 
pinelli admitted, but there had arisen 
ther complications, which Monte di 
Lilia and the snow and the celestial 
ir were doing their best to heal. 

But nothing, Burnside told Miss Car- 
n, did so much good as the little path 
inding down to the green lake. 

‘Isn’t there a story of some sort or 
ther, Miss Carson, about ‘a path to 
Camelot’? It seems to me I’ve read it 

La.” 

Miss Carson thought he meant the 
“ Lady of Shalott,” and at his instigation 

‘kk out Tennyson from the library and 
read to him. 

Burnside was “an all-round, out-of- 

or sport,” and frankly confessed to 

s nurse that he thought poetry rot, but 
he listened to this, looking out mean- 
hile at his path. 

“ Reversed,” he said to her from his 

llows when she had finished. “It’s I 

ho am watching out for ‘the gay cloaks 

the village girls.” Then he said, 

By George!” and leaned forward be- 

id his precaution. “ By George,” he 
repeated, softly, as though he might 
righten her, “if there doesn’t go a 

rl—village or not—red cloak and all, 
Miss Carson!” 


Burnside’s windows were kept open 
ay and night. He presented the ap- 
earance of an arctic explorer as he lay 
the extreme, wonderful cold. Muffled 
his chin first in a sweater and then in 
fur overcoat, his cap on his head, his 
ale wistful face, where a look of eager- 
ess might have passed for the expecta- 
ns of the watcher for the pole, his 
hands in furry gloves outside the cover- 
d—even then he said the darned things 
ouldn’t get warm. He waited!.. 
Waited for the vision of some dawn 
when a new country should appear to 
vhich the snows and whiteness and iso- 
lation and cold of Ronda were but a 
prelude. . . . A sport from whom all 
sports were debarred, a passionate lover 
' outdoor activities, he lay inert, and 
Vor. CXX.—No. 716.—34 
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the out-of-doors came in to him to bring 
what vigor and healing the pure strong 
winds might. 

Down on his Alpine path there went 
many foot passengers, but he especially 
took notice of the figure of a red-cloaked 
young girl, a bright tam-o’-shanter on 
her head. Against the snow and the firs 
she suggested in her quick passing the 
flight of a cardinal - bird. Burnside 
eould see her fairly well: she walked 
breezily, and he watched her every day. 

‘Not up here for her health, that’s 
a sure thing, Miss Carson!” 

He was told that the young lady was 
at Ronda with her family: a mother 
and sister. Miss Carson did not know 
her name. 

“TI do,” Burnside laughed; “she’s the 
Lady of Shalott.” The idea put him in 
such good humor, made him so patient 
with medicines and orders, so agreeable 
to Doctor Campinelli, that Miss Carson 
played the game. 

The young man had complained of 
cold and snow of late, and repeated over 
and over again that his nerves were giv 
ing away. That noon a parcel came for 
him in the post. Miss Carson was at 
luncheon when the mail arrived, and 
Burnside had the pleasure of opening 
his gift unobserved. 

siff Bowker’s pretty sister had sent 
him a jig-saw puzzle. Monte di Lilia, 
calm and unperturbed, alone looked in 
upon the invalid as he opened the par- 
cel, his face illumined with pleasure. 
He read the directions, let the bits of 
wood fall on the counterpane. 

“ Bully for her,” he murmured. “ Bul- 
ly for Biff’s little sister.” 

Just then Nicoletta fetched in his 
fresh drinking-water. She nodded and 
laughed sympathetically. “The signo 
rino is gay. He has love-letters and 
gifts from America.” 

“T’m not going to let old Carson see 
this, Nicoletta!” he said, wickedly. 
“She’d want to do it herself.” He 
gathered up the puzzle and hid it under 
his pillow. 

“This isn’t the sort of thing to play 
with a trained nurse.” he _ confided. 
“ Somebody’s got to. be up and doing, 
Nicoletta.” He pointed out of the win- 
dow. “Look there! Can you tell me 


who that signorina is?” 
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Nicoletta peered out. “ That is the 
lady of the first floor.” 

‘Not good enough! What is her 
name ¢” 

“The mother,” Nicoletta explained 
with much gesture, “ has beautiful white 
hair, and very likely the sister = will 
get well.” 

“The name, Nicoletta?’ he pleaded. 
He touched his breast. “J am the Si- 
gnorino Burnside. You are Nicoletta.” 
He pointed out of the window: “ And 
that signorina... .?” 

Nicoletta understood. “Si chiama? 
Non so veramente io!” 

He was forced to apply to the doctor 
for information. 

“TIave you any rooted objections to 
jig-saw puzzles, doctor?” 

Campinelli’s sense of humor was not 
of the same quality as the young college 
student’s. Campinelli spoke English flu- 
ently, but it was a stiff, prim language. 

Rodney Burnside drew the puzzle from 
under his pillow. “ Would you let your 
patient of the first floor monkey with 
this ?” 

Campinelli thought this young man 
had a very simple mind, and his opinion 
was confirmed when he was shown the 
game. But Burnside appeared serious 
in his proposition. “If your patient of 
the first floor can amuse herself, will you 
take this box down? Tell. her it’s from 
the chap who feeds on Monte di Lilia. 
It may pass an hour away for her.” 
“Miss Redmond,” said Campinelli, 
is a great advertisement for Ronda. 
She’s not very ill. She will shortly go 
away.” 


“ 


Jurnside, with regret in his voice, 
said, “Oh, will they?” But he com- 
forted himself with the idea that some- 
body would come up to thank him prob- 
ably, or send a note up, and he was so 
patient and cheerful that Miss Carson 
began to be more than ever anxious 
about him. 

Every day the red cloak fluttered and 
flashed in the sunlight, now against the 
green pine trees, now against the bright 
snow. 

“Tp and down to Camelot,” Burnside 
quoted to Miss Carson, and he fancied 
that the girl stopped and looked up at 
the sanitarium, where, muffled as if for 
a long arctic journey, Burnside lay in the 
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open air, which came in to him with al] 
the good it could bring on its still, trans- 
lucent wings. 


The same day the lady with the whit 
hair, deseribed by Nicoletta, came to 
thank Burnside for giving her daughter 
pleasure. The amusement had proved 
absorbing. Had Mr. Burnside done this 
puzzle yet? 

Not yet; indeed, it was the first puz- 
zle he had seen. 

“They won’'t—I mean Dr. Campi 
nelli won’t let you do this alone,” said 
the lady. “I am quite sure it’s too clos 
application. But your nurse—?” 

The white-haired lady regarded Burn- 
side very kindly. His fur cap, too large 
for him, came down over his brow. 
They had bundled him up well in the 
icy air, and his hands looked pathetic 
in his furry gloves on the coverlid. Mrs. 
Redmond had taken note of the ede] 
weiss and the photographs on the mante! 
piece, the stand at his side with the med 
icine bottles, and, last of all, the face of 
the invalid. She understood wonderfully 
with her mother heart which yearned for 
this lonely boy. She knew why he had 
sent the puzzle down-stairs. 

“You’re quite alone here, in Ronda?” 

And he answered, cheerfully, “ Ther 
isn’t any one to come over.” 

His valiant expression, his smile of 
cheer, did not encourage her to say more 
than, “If Doctor Campinelli is willing, 
sha’n’t we come up?” 

And he repeated, “ We?” 

“T mean to say my daughter, my well 
daughter Emily. Emily would love to 
do the puzzle out with you.” 

Burnside took the box from her hand 
and kept the triumph from his face. “ It 
would be most awfully kind of you. Cam- 
pinelli isn’t half the brute he seems.” 

When the lady with the white hair had 
gone, Burnside sighed and lay quietly on 
his pillows watching Emily Redmond as 
she came back from her walk, her scarlet 
cloak gay against the snow. She paused 
a second opposite the sanitarium. [TH 
thought she waved—no doubt to the 
second-floor window. He reflected: “ At 
any rate we’ve got to piece all these bits 
together, Lady of Shalott! It’s better 
than breaking up mirrors and the rest 
of the poetry stuff. But I wish little 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
Nelly Bowker had sent her half a dozen 


jig-saw puzzles! ee - 


The next day the red cloak lay over 
one of his chairs. 

Miss Carson had contrived a bed table, 
and the puzzle, a big one of some two 
hundred pieces, was spilled out ready, 
challenging their skill. 

Miss Carson had gone down on the ho- 
tel bus to the lower village to buy some 
things she needed—for, professional as 
she was, she had personal needs when 
she could take time to recall them—and 
the white-haired lady took her place and, 
in the face of Monte di Lilia, sewed on 
linen as spotless as the snows. And Miss 
Lady of Shalott bent her bright head 
over the jig-saw puzzle. 

Doctor Campinelli had been so little 
“the brute,” that when Mrs. Redmond 
had spoken to him she had wept. 

“Are you sure,” she urged him, 
“quite sure? It seems so dreadful to 
me with my child cured and going away! 
Surely these wonderful mountains, doc- 
tor, this air, your skill?” 

Campinelli shrugged. “ Happily there 
is no mother to stand by and see.” 

Mrs. Redmond answered, “ Oh, but if 
there were she might - 

“ My dear lady,” returned the Italian, 
‘it is as it is. Make him as happy as 

1 ean.” 

“Tf old Campinelli ” (Burnside called 
him a “bear” and a “growler”) “ lets 
me monkey at this for an hour at a 
time and I can be so stupid as to put 
together only a couple of bits, what a 
time it will take to get the whole blame 
thing done!” ... He cleverly planned 

ww long he could make it last. 

“Oh, Mr. Burnside,” Miss Redmond 
protested, laughingly, “you can’t fit a 

uare bit in a round hole!” 

‘Lots of people try, don’t they?” 

She found the right piece and fitted 
the bit in. 

“It’s a waste of time, I know,” Rod- 
ney went on. “And a chap like me 
doesn’t want to waste any time, does 
1 999 

His companion asked, “How do you 
mean ‘a chap like me’?” 

Mrs. Redmond from her’ window 
looked over at them. There could not 
have been a more beautiful picture of 
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health than Emily Redmond presented 
as she sat by that white bed, straight and 
vigorous, strong and alive. She seemed 
to hold health and force like sunlight. 
The first thing Mrs. Redmond heard in 
the mornings was Emily’s singing voice. 
Whenever she thought of her eldest 
daughter, the girl passed before her 
eyes like a mountain breeze. It was, how- 
ever, at the young man that Mrs. Red- 
mond looked longest, at his pallor, his 
thinness, his fine features and his wist- 
ful appealing eyes. He was answering, 
“Oh, I mean a_e good- for - nothing, 
broken-up invalid 

“See,” his companion said, “I’ve fin- 


ished one corner while you’ve been sit- 
ting holding back that bit. There! 
give it me. I know where it goes!” 
Campinelli came in before the visit 
ended, and brought the game to a close. 
“Just look at him!” exclaimed the doe- 
tor. “ His cheeks are as red as a girl’s.” 
He bundled away the board. 
“Qh, doctor,” cried Miss Redmond, 
you’ve broken up the whole puzzle.” 
“Tanto meglio,” the Doctor was in- 
different. “You can repiece it again 


“ 


to-morrow.” 

Burnside smiled with satisfaction to 
himself. “It’s the cutest thing I ever 
saw Campinelli do. At this rate it ‘Il 
take a month!” 


As he was, strangely enough, ‘no worse 
for his dissipation, the visit was repeat- 
ed, and the puzzle spread out again be- 
tween them. Nicoletta and Romeo, both 
sensitive to the change in the atmosphere, 
had tried to beautify his room. A mes- 
senger had been sent to Ronda for flow- 
ers, and Miss Carson had been stirred 
by the interest of the young man to find 
some college flags in his trunk and drape 
them on the mantel. The board between 
them, Emily Redmond and _ Burnside 
began to piece together the disordered 
plan of the puzzle, whose complete pic- 
ture they could only guess. Jurnside 
took a new interest in himself, charmed 
by the vision of Emily’s perfect health. 
People had been awfully kind to him all 
along, but nobody yet had looked at him 
out of such sweet gray eyes full of sym- 
pathy, or said to him in such a voice: 

“Why, you'll be perfectly all right in 
a month; you’re sure to be! It’s so won- 
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derful here. People think Campinelli’s 
great. And you seem better every time 
I see you.” 

Looking at her across the wooden 
board and the shattered pieces of an in- 
complete picture, Burnside asked in a 
hushed voice, “Do you really think 
that ?” 

The window was wide open in the room 
as ever. Burnside, bundled up to his 
chin, warmed one hand while he moved 
the puzzle bits with the other, and Emily 
Redmond had been glad of the warmth 
of her bright cloak. 

Miss Redmond was seriously fitting 
the bits together. “Think so?’ she ex- 
claimed. “ Why, I know it! There isn’t 
any think about it.” 

He watched her hands- strong, fine, 
womanly—as they fitted in the little 
squares, “It wasn’t any good for Cam- 
pinelli to break it all up, was it?” Em- 
ily said. “Tve fixed it in spite of 
him. All the work of yesterday is done 
over again.” 

The bright young face, the clear eyes, 
the curly hair under the cap, the curve 
of the full cheek, the breadth of shoul- 
der and the rounded arm, the ample gen- 
erous beauty, gave the young fellow an 
emotion that ran through his wasted 
body with a thrilling shock. If Campi- 
nelli had taken his patient’s tempera- 
ture then, he would have dismissed the 
disturbirfg visitor. 

Gently rising in order not to disarrange 
the board, Miss Redmond said, “I must 
go for my walk before tea.” And so 
stood up, strong, well, in life and of 
it. The invalid looked at her jealously, 
eagerly, and a line in Tennyson’s poem 
ran through his head: 


“TT am half sick of shadows... .” 


He thanked his guest warmly, as he 
bade her good-by, and as she went out 
Miss Carson said, “ You'll all be goin’ 
away soon, I expect, since your sis- 
ter’s well.” 

And the girl, finer fibred, hesitated 
to answer 

From his bed the young man, peering 
out from his furs, ealled, “ Well, not till 
we've finished the puzzle, anyway, please!” 

He did not speak again to his nurse 
until he had seen the red cloak flash 
through the mountain path and caught 


the wave of a handkerchief whose signal 
he knew this time to be for him. 


A dozen times during the next weeks 
Mrs. Redmond had occasion to recall 
the doctor’s words: “‘ Make him as happy 
as you ean.” And with a curious blind- 
ness in regard to her own child, she sac- 
rificed Emily to the young man’s need 
of her. 

He now sat propped up in a chair each 
day. Winter had gone out of the canton. 
There was a mildness and a blueness in 
the air, and Monte di Lilia softened in 
the warmer sunsets, and became so rose- 
like that one actually began to think of 
summer eves. 

The young man had discovered beauty 
in the mountain. It grew to have a 
friendly face and he could not, young as 
he was, and practical as he was, be in 
different to its glory when the sun in 
setting shone red and gold upon the peak. 

In such a glory Emily Redmond and 
Burnside sat together, puzzle-board across 
his knees. The two were alone for the 
first time. Each remarked the fact, 
had longed for it, and was embarrassed 
by it. They had been together an hour 
a day for a fortnight. Burnside had 
called her his “new prescription,” and 
declared that she did him a vast lot 
more good than Ronda and Campinelli 
both together. 

Coming with a rush at one of the 
things that haunted him, he = said, 
“When do you think all of you will be 
going on?” 

“ Soon, I am afraid 

The invalid looked ineredulously at 
her, and repeated, “‘ Afraid?” Why, | 
should think you would be no end glad 
to leave this beastly place.” 

“Will you be so glad when you go?” 
Emily stopped herself. With a rush 
Campinelli’s grave affirmation came over 
her, and Burnside looked out of his win- 
dow. There Monte di Lilia seemed to 
swim in the light, and down from it the 
little path wound to the lake. He was 
about to answer, “There’s not much 


” 


question of my getting out!” but le 


was too manly to make a plea that might 
call upon her pity. He laughed. “1! 


guess when you pass by Ronda some fifty 
years hence you'll find me stuck up here, 


a regular old man of the mountain.” 
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“Doing puzzles. Mamma says we 
st finish this one.” 

He understood why she put it this way. 
Ile knew that they had prolonged their 
tav a day or two for him. He moved 

board in his lap and stirred the bits 
ard one another. One whole side was 

ne. The puzzle, so far, represented a 

vy seene, but they had not tried to 
ce out the subject. 

“When it’s finished then you'll be 


Emily put out her hand to the jig- 


puzzle, and her hand was caught 
| held, but set free so quickly that she 
most doubted that she had felt an eager 
p. She heard her companion say, 
When the puzzle’s made then you’ll be 





ng on¢ 


“Yes, when it’s all done.” 


Mrs. Redmond, who had missed her 
ghter’s singing voice in the mornings, 
nt one morning early into Emily’s 
room. She found the young lady stand- 
meditatively in the window, appar- 
tly absorbed in the coming of spring 
n the far high Alps. The morning 
so warm that the windows were 

to the sun. 
“Emily, I’ve done very wrong.” As 
r daughter turned around, Mrs. Red- 
d saw how wrong. “ My child! ... 
[ thought you would pass a few hours 

happily for the poor boy. “4 

Emily wiped her eyes. “I think I 

done so.” 
‘But now we’re going away, and what 
he do! ... It is folly. . . . You 
stn’t let yourself. I’ve been fear- 

unwise,” 
lo her surprise Emily returned tran- 
illy: “ Mr. Burnside’s all right, mam- 
Don’t be tragic about him or me.” 
i “All right?” her mother exclaimed. 
‘But you’re so perfectly strong and 


BR ae 


” 


healthy you ean’t understand 
The girl assented. “I can’t; and 
don’t want to try. You and Doctor 

Campinelli have given him his death 

irrant. Now let’s see who’s right.” 


| 
! 


“TI must get you away from here at 
nee,” Mrs. Redmond exclaimed, desper- 
tel “Tf Campinelli says we can 
go down to-morrow.” 

‘I’ve promised to finish the puzzle, 


mma. 


y. 
I] 
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“Tl give you,” Mrs. Redmond said, 
smiling through something close to tears, 
“till to-morrow, Emily, and no longer.” 


Pretty Nicoletta had been flitting in 
and out of Burnside’s room, and Miss 
Carson was off on her daily walk. The 
signorino had been growing better fast 
this fortnight. 

“ Nicoletta, where are those tanned 
boots of mine that I fetched up her 
about ’steen hundred years ago? Ecco,” 
Burnside said, using the word the maid 
herself used at every sentence. “I 
guess Romeo with the rest of you infi- 
dels think I’m out of the running for 
good. Is he wearing my boots perhaps?” 

Nicoletta took Burnside’s _ slippers, 
which he handed to her authoritatively. 

“What am I to do with these, si 
gnorino ¢” 

“<i pitch them after some bride and 
groom, if you like,” he said, gayly. “I 
don’t care what you do with them, but 
get me my big, real useful tan boots, like 
a good chap.” 

In his chair, dressed in his every 
day clothes, Burnside sat serenely. His 
blue serge sack coat hung on him, his 
bright cravat made him paler than ever, 
but he was dressed, and he felt like a 
man again. 

The daring of this act, contrary to 
every order of the sick-room, was enough 
to make him a man. Each day stealth- 
ily and slyly he had been little by little 
trving his strength when alone, and it 
had proved sufficient for this feat. Ro- 
meo had helped him dress all but his 
boots. Campinelli had not been able 
to understand the invalid’s improvement. 
The bland spring that had been climb- 
ing as high as Monte di Lilia should 
rather have fatigued the patient, but he 
appeared to thrive. 

‘For the love of the Madonna,” Ni 
coletta said, when she saw him lace 
his boots and lie back a little the 
worse for the exertion. “ For the love 
of all the saints, go back to bed, 
signorino!” She patted the coverlid and 
prayed intelligibly. 

Burnside shook his head. “ You don’t 
know an American sport, Nicoletta, when 
you see one! Didn’t you ever hear of a 
desire ‘to die with your boots on’?” 

Nicoletta came quite close to him, and 
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bent down and urged him as if he were 
a little child. “Go back to bed, signo- 
rino, for the love of the Madonna.” 

And Rodney understood. He laughed 
as he said, “I’ve gotten up and dressed 
already, Nicoletta, for the love of one 
lady. . vi 

One reason why the maid liked to stay 
on at this hour was because there was 
usually a tap at the door at about five 
announcing Miss Redmond’s visit, and 
Nicoletta was a sentimentalist. 

“Oh dear,” Emily Redmond ex- 
claimed, as she came in, “ how perfect- 
ly splendid!” 

Sut the young man fully dressed was 
like a stranger to her. 

“Tlow splendid!” she repeated, and 
then hesitated on the threshold. 


“Now the signorina will make the 
signorino listen to reason,” Nicoletta 


said, eagerly. 

* Aren’t you coming in?” Burnside in- 
vited. “Don’t you think it is proper 
now I’m up? I’ve been rehearsing this 
show a little bit every day, but this is 
the first performance.” 

“T like it immensely, but I didn’t 
know you were so tall.” 

If the picture of such an athlete as 
Burnside—pathetically thin, his deep 
eyes set in his pale face—was touching, 
Emily Redmond did not make any sign 
that she thought him other than as she 
said, “splendid.” Bright, gay, like a 
spirit of life and air, she came toward 
him smiling, threw her red cloak across 
the chair and sat down. 

“ Now for the puzzle! 
must finish it to-day.” 

The puzzle-picture was carefully pre- 
served and nearly completed. Nicoletta 
found it, and put it on Miss Redmond’s 
knees. It represented an Alpine scene. 
Biff Bowker’s sister had chosen it think- 
ing of the snow country where “ poor 
Rod Burnside was.” Peaks and valley, 
setting and frame, had been worked out 
by the two puzzle-nlayers, but the cen- 
tral figures they -:ad not yet filled in. 

Burnside said, “ Old Campinelli doesn’t 
know what to make of me. He’s going 
to get some duffer or other up here from 
Germany to spy on me to-morrow.” 

Emily Redmond repeated, “ To-mor- 
row?’ And then went on to fit in the 
rest of the puzzle. 


You know we 


“T know you people will be gone by 
then,” Burnside responded. “Tl writ: 
you down a postal and tell you what th: 
new duffer says.” 

“Don’t forget to tell us when you ar 
coming down. When will you com 
down ?” 

The young man leaned back in hi 
chair, and with his fine dark eyes met 
hers. She had never considered him, 
far as he could remember, as an invalid 
At first he had wondered if she wer 
heartless, but not for long, for his oy 
courage and his desire for life ha 
grown stronger. Everything in him r 
sponded to her normal healthy outloo! 
and with a renewal of his being, day | 
day, he had found himself reflecti: 
something of her indifference to illnes 
But Campinelli had been there with h 
scepticism and his cautions and hi 
fears. Miss Carson had been there, to 
with her tyranny, her care and her wan 
ings. Now, his charmed eyes on Emily’ 
lovely face, he answered her slower: “ | 
don’t dare think much about comin 
down. Campinelli says I’ve got to sta) 
right here in this altitude for two years.” 
He held back the words that formed i: 
his mind, their fatality terrified hin 
They were an admission of the end 
everything—an admission of defeat- 
warrant which Campinelli had read out 
to him. He wouldn’t repeat these sei 
tences aloud. 

“Why don’t you come on down wit! 
us to-morrow?” Emily was working out 
her part of the puzzle. A thrill ran 
through Burnside’s wasted frame. Her 
confident words had a solemnity to him 
that the gloomy warnings of Campinelli 
had not been able to inspire. For a fort 
night he had lived for her 
strengthened by her vigor and her hop: 

She was studying the jig-saw puzzk 
apparently unconscious of what the mo- 
ment meant to him. 
hand over his eyes, as though she wer 
a sun too bright for him to look upo1 
Then, without speaking, he put his oth 
er hand down over hers, just as he ha 
done before. 

“Don’t go on so fast with the puzz|: 
You’re nearly done.” 

“Do yours, too,” the color rose 
her cheeks. Her voice lost its bel! 
like tone. 


coming 





Burnside put his 
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See, it’s an awfully pretty puzzle, 
t it? Such soft shades, like tapes- 
See, here’s the chalet and the 


intain, like Monte di Lilia, and see, 
ere’s the man climbing the path. This 
ce makes his hat with the edelweiss. 


that’s where that queer piece goes. 





4 here, 
lo yours, too. 

I don’t wish to finish it.” 

Then I will.’ She worked with her 

hand, leaving the other held fast by 

5 s, “See, there’s the figure of the girl. 
You remember you found the piece of 

- cloak long ago?” 

Burnside said: “ But it’s brown. I like 

cloaks better.” 

‘See, she’s climbing, too. You could 
it’s an American puzzle, couldn’t 

/ They’ve made the girl go on ahead. 

| nder why? She’s on the ledge. See, 
finished her cap with the long 
feather.” 

Burnside said, “ Please stop, please, 

‘re nearly done.” 

He took her other hand in his, still 

ding over the puzzle, and on meeting 

eyes, Emily went on: : 

* She has got the ledge under he r feet, 

| how free she seems to stand! She 

holding her hand out. Won’t you 
e show you? Won’t you let me 
it ?” 

Burnside said, “When you put the 
pieces together they'll be taking 
av.” 

She answered, “ Yes. We’re going 
to-morrow,” and added, “ You'll 

r He began to see that the crisis of 
erything between them was reached. 
| Before him like the doom of death 
reteched the time when she would be 
me and he left to the fate of other 
ely invalids. 
' e “7 hey tell me—” he began, but Emily 
3 nterrupted him, ardently. 
“ Don’t tell me, don’t. I don’t wish to 
ear.” Through his hands Burnside felt 
; life of hers. He thought she clasped 
= en “T don’t believe them. I don’t 
} lieve a word of their gloomy doubts.” 
: And Burnside said, “Do you know 
Ug nee you came I haven’t believed them 
% myself.” 
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little ery of 
What 


I’ve been against them all from 


Emily gave a triumph 
“Oh, good, good! 
of, then ? 


the first. 


are you afraid 


I know you’re not as ill as they 


say. See, you’re sitting up like a strong 
well man. Come with us, come with us 
to-morrow. Put away their seares and 


their fears.” 

Burnside, leaning over the puzzle, held 
her hands as if like the girl in the picture 
they drew him up indeed. In his eager 
voice, with his appealing eyes on hers, 
he said, breathlessly : 

“Qh, as far as I am concerned, I could 
put a lot against What 
you, Emily?” 

Flushed as he agitated, 
and frail, to the mind of science on the 
brink of death, he 
fore the girl. 


them. could 


was, young 


seemed to sway be 
His hands were as thin as 
a woman’s. The hot 
but she smiled through them. 

“ Rodney, Rodney, Ill put all the faith 
and love a girl’s heart can hold.” 

The invalid felt her 
through the magical clasp of her hands, 
but from her face he took his great in 
spiration: lovely, uplifted, touched with 


tears rushed to he r 


eves, 


life go to him 


tears, but alive with hope and confidence, 
there was a light on it, 

He 
he could draw it deep. 

“ We'll win,” he said, ardently, “ we'll 
Wi. .. os 

It had been his ery as he ran with the 
ball the day he fell on the field... . 


a conquest. 


drew his breath in, and he found 


A few moments later, Mrs. Redmond 
ip to fetch her daughter. 

Burnside’s room was so quiet that sh 
gently, thinking 


came 


pushed the door open 


he might be asleep. In the window 
through which the sunset shone Burn 
side was sitting with Emily by his side 


The red glow bathed Monte di Lilia until 
the mountain blossomed like a rose. The 
light fell warmly upon the man and 
the girl. From the twilight Emily’s 


voice said: 

“ Mamma, Rodney and I have finished 
the jig-saw puzzle.” 

And Mrs. Redmond As 
she came forward to the two, they held 
out to her their united hands. 


understood 
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N the year 1367 Hans Fugger sold 
his farming-land in the village of 
Graben and moved to the neighbor- 

ing city of Augsburg, where he engaged 
in making fustian and established quite 
a broadly extended trade in yarn and 
linen. He rose to be the representa- 
tive of the guild of weavers in the coun- 
cil of the city, and died in 1409, leaving 
what was then the very respectable for- 
tune of three thousand florins, and two 
sons, still children. When the boys grew 
up, the elder, Andreas, seems to have 
despised and rather ill-treated the young- 
er, Jacob.. He made more money than 
his quieter and plainer brother, and 
fifty-three years after the death of Hans, 
the peasant grandfather, Andreas’s sons 
got from the Emperor the arms of a 
golden deer on a blue field. They were, 
however, unable to maintain either 
wealth or social position. Before the 
end of the century the family lost its 
importance, and some of them were earn- 
ing their bread as day-laborers. It was 
the ever new and always old story of 
three generations from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves. 

The line of the younger son of Hans, 
Jacob the first, had either more skill or 
better luck. Some ten years later than 
their cousins, Jacob’s sons also obtained 
arms from the Emperor, by helping him 
in trouble. Frederick III. came to Augs- 
burg on his way to meet the Duke of 
Burgundy, to whose heiress he wanted 
to marry his son. Frederick felt sure 
that the Duke would be magnificent, and, 
as a matter of fact, he came to the con- 
ference in armor covered with jewels of 
enormous value. Their contemporaries 
measured power even more than the men 
of to-day by the display of wealth, and 
the Emperor dared not make a mean 
appearance. But he was so bare of cash 
that he had to leave the city without 





paying the bills of the small tradesm 
with whom he had dealt. They p 
chains around the stables, and when th: 
were taken away a certain blacksmi' 
seized the bridles of the Empero: 
horses, refusing to let go until he w 
paid. To avoid scandal the city coun 
finally lent the Emperor money, taki: 
in pledge his gold and silver table servic 
An Emperor who could not pay h 
butcher and baker was of course vei 
grateful to a family which let him ha 
on credit the silk, satin, and cloth 

gold needed to make a brave show whi 
he was trying to arrange a good ma 
riage for his son. 

The right to bear a coat of arms d 
not lessen the energies of the young: 
line of the Fuggers. The sons of Ai 
dreas agreed that the heirs of the ma 
line must always keep their inheritan: 
in the common capital of the hous 
and that the shares of the daughte: 
should be bought out by their dowri 
This pooled capital soon fell into ver 
strong hands, for after the death of hi 
two brothers, Jacob the second becam 
in 1510 sole manager of the house, and 
at once began to show distinguished 
abilities for high finance. He develope: 
the combination between business ski! 
and corrupt politics on which the great 
Fugger fortune was based. 

Before this he had served a long a} 
prenticeship and showed great capacit 
in ordinary trade. At the age of fou 
teen he went to Venice, where all Ger 
man merchants who could afford it 
studied the methods of business. Th: 
trade of the house was extending, an 
in consequence about 1484 the Fugger 
left the guild of the weavers and entere: 
the higher guild of the merchants 
though they still continued to make an 
export fustian and other stuffs to pa) 
for the wares they brought back fron 
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z Venice. These were of the most varied They had plenty of capital to open 

nd. To the beautiful things made by this new trade without losing their hold 

Venetian artisans they added other ar- on the Baltic and Mediterranean,  be- 

¢ ticles bought out of the ships that cause another line of ent rprise Was be- 
; landed there from the coasts of Asia ginning to bring in enormous profits. 


and Africa; and the bales they carried Jacob the elder seems to have begun 
> ver the Alps were filled with all sorts mining in a small way about the middle 
4 objects to please the taste or the of the fifteenth century. But it did not 

senses. These found 


ready sale among 





burghers spending 
freely their new-won 
wealth, or among 
the German nobles 
hampered by debt 
but fond of display 
and avid of luxury. 
A list of goods de 
posited in the ware- 
house of Mittenwald, 
: where the northern 





and southern pack 
trains changed bur 
lens, reads like the 
advertisement of a 
department store, 
minus, of course, 
several thousand of 
the things with 
vhich misapplied in 





stry has encum 
bered modern life. 
Jacob saw to it that 


house of Fugger 





: vas prepared to sell 
4 erything Germans 
3 vere willing to buy 


a good price. And 
when he married and 








: ettled down in 

j \ugsburg in 1498, Fr ut 
| : twenty-five years aft- 

: er he went to the 

; firm’s office in Venice to learn the bring in a large income at first. Tt was 

i isiness, the chief trade lines of the in the days of his grandsons, and chiefly 

‘ oneern stretched from Augsburg to the inder the influc nee of Jacob the second, 
1 ores of the Baltic, to those of the North that the mining interests of the house 
, Sea at the moutl of the Rhine, and to became important. It was on this field 
it ‘renoa and Venice on the Adriatic and that the Fuggers developed the system of 
h 3 the Mediterranean. And when men be- bribery and helping princes to do what 
van to use the great ocean highways and thev wanted without the consent of their 
to bring goods from Asia and the Moluc- people, which gave them the monopolies 
” cas, not only inland to the Mediterranean. and privileges from which their skill and 
ts but by sea to the Atlantic coast. the house energy made such huge gains. 
n f Fugger met the new situation prompt They began it in Tyrol. Sigismund, 
Va ly, and established branches at Lisbon the Archduke, cousin of. th Emperor 


01 and in Spain. Irederick, was always in need of money. 
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Driven by debt or extravagant caprice 
and urged by some of his favorites, he 
declared war against Venice by seizing 
the goods of all the Venetian merchants 
at the market in Bozen. His armies won 
battles, but the protest ot the Assembly 
of his own Estates compelled him to stop 
the useless conflict, and he had to pay 
back the value of the seized goods. To 
help him to do this and to pay his war 
debts without submitting to the control 
of his Estates, the Fuggers made him 
a large loan, and in return received 
privileges which in the end made them 
masters of the silver and copper mines 
at Schwaz. They used the product. for 
their trade with the East, where copper 
was in great demand. 

But the most profitable of the mining 
enterprises of the Fuggers was in Hun- 
gary. In Venice Jacob had made the 
acquaintance of Hans Thurzo, from the 


city .of Cracow. He was the president 
of a company that furnished water-power 
to the mines of several Hungarian towns 
at a certain weekly rent per wheel and 
a sixth of the product in gold, silver, 
Hungarian 
Thurzo 
went to Venice and, by pretending to be 


copper, lead, or quicksilver. 
mining methods were imperfect. 


crazy, gained entrance to the secret work- 
shops of the ore smelters and reducers. 
Returning to Hungary, he bought and 


leased mines and began to take out 
metal. In 1495 Jacob Fugger travelled 


to Pressburg and formed a partnership 
in the name of the Fugger brothers with 
Thurzo and his son. The Fuggers sup- 
plied capital, the Thurzos the mines, and 
the profits were to be divided between 
the two families. With this introduction 
the Fuggers extended their trade in Hun- 
gary, and in particular sold costly stuffs 
They lent 
money to the King, and took in pledge 
Kremnitz, from which 
Thurzo issued silver coins. In exchange 
for the Queen the 
Fuggers received the right to mine any- 


and jewels to the court. 
the mint at 
for a jewelled hat 


where in Hungary, were relieved from 
the tax on the export of copper, and 
freed from the law that all silver must 
be sold to the royal treasury at a fixed 
price. Jacob Fugger married a niece to 
Thurzo’s son George, and a nephew to 
his daughter, and the two families thus 
bound together went into great mining 
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enterprises defended very 
privileges. 
In ten years, after paying all expenses, 
they had made 120,000 gulden for each 
family, and had accounts collectable and 
metal on hand for 240,000 more. In th 
next four years each of them made about 
240,000 gulden. 

When Jacob Fugger became sole man 


strongly by 
The protits were enormous 


ager of the house for his young nephews, 
these experiences had doubtless taught 
him the possibilities of combining cap 
ital, skill, and the anxiety of men who 
had political power to keep or extend it. 

Without abandoning trade or mining, 
he began to use the profits of the hous 
more and more in loans, and chiefly in 
loans to great ecclesiastics and princes 
which might enable them to gratify their 
extravagance or their plans 
without revision or control by the As- 
semblies of their Estates. This was the 
third change in emphasis in the affairs 


carry out 


of the house, the first being from manu- 
factures to trade, and the second from 
trade to mining. This third change in 
the now quadruple affairs of the Fuggers 
brought the emphasis on what, if honor 
able bankers will pardon the misuse of 
the term, we will, for lack of a better 
word, call banking. 

In making this change Jacob had to 
brave public opinion in two forms. Pub 
lic opinion 
which many of his loans were made and 
It would 
have condemned the purpose and terms 
of others if they had not been secret. 
And unless there is no such thing as 
a business morality in which the idea of 


condemned the terms on 


the consideration he received. 


the commonwealth and the rights of the 
people to fair play are factors, public 
opinion rightly condemned them. 

Public opinion also took the form of 
prejudice in the minds of people who 
did not realize that business practices 
once thought harmful to the community 
were now under changed conditions plain 
ly helpful to it. The first of these forms 
of public opinion Jacob and his relatives 
tried to evade by secrecy; where that 
failed they relied on their influence with 
rulers to protect them against the con- 
It may be that their gifts to 
religion and charity were, consciously or 


sequences. 


unconsciously, partly a salve to con- 
science or an attempt to placate public 
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JACOB FUGGERS (¢ 


i i th itl 4 


n; but such an assumption of mean 
es for good actions is easier than 
s just. 


[he popular pre judice Jacob tried to 


eet by argument. The age was lik 
ir own in that it was an age of transi- 
on. Methods of thought and organiza- 
ns were of necessity changing, and 


ple with an idea—vague but, on the 
le, true—that certain business en- 


terprises were unjust and corrupt did 


always succeed in putting their 
nger on precisely the place where the 
ong appeared. The mistaken grounds 
f accusation against his business of 
ning money to princes Jacob tried 
meet. The laws of the Church for 
ide the loaning of money for interest, 
nd the prohibition was very old and 
<plicit From the ninth century on, 
e entire clergy had forbidden usury, 


by which was meant not high interest, 


ut any interest at all, and in the be 
nning of the fourteenth century a papal 
ull ordered that he who defended the 
iking of interest as consistent with 
hristianity should be punished as a 
eretic—/. e., put to death. These teach- 
ngs had been slightly modified in th 
fteenth century so as to admit the right 
fulness of moderate profit from exchange 
nd the purchase of rents, but they still 
remained in foree. Martin Luther only 
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expressed in nervous German the rules 
of the eanon law and the feeling of th 
majority of his contemporaries when he 
said: “Whosoever lends anything and 
takes back more than he lends is a usurer, 
and as much damned as a thief, a rob- 
ber, and a murderer. Therefore, if you 
know any such, refuse him the sacrament 
and absolution until he repents, ¢ Ise you 
hecome a sharer in his usury and sin, 
and sell yourself to the devil for another 
man’s wickedness.” 

This idea was false. In those ages 
and in those parts of Europe where agri- 
culture and the simplest mechanic arts 
were the only calling, and trade merely 
the exchange of local products, money 
had been a dead thing. To ask interest 
for its use was taking advantage of a 
neighbor’s necessity. But when com 
merce began, those engaged in carrying 
the products of one country for sak 
in another learned that to loan at in- 
terest was to help a neighbor’s enterprise. 
For many generations great traders had 
been to some extent bankers, and in all 
probability none of the merehant class 
now suffered as their forefathers had 
from a sense of doing something sinful 
when they loaned money at interest. 
The Fuggers, while good churchmen, had 
therefore long been money-lenders, and 


now Jacob determined to remove the 
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prejudice of public opinion 
against interest-taking, and to obtain a 
modification of the mistaken teaching of 


In 1514, 


merchants of 


general 


the Church about its sinfulness. 
together with other great 
Augsburg, he employed Dr. Johann Eck, 
Professor of Theology at the University 
of Ingolstadt, to propose for learned de- 
bate right of a 
(Christian to take interest at the rate of 
It does not appear that the 


theses defending the 
five per cent. 
Fuggers often loaned money at so low a 
rate as five per cent., but while Jacob 
Fugger knew that no successful defence 
of his actual practice as a money-lender 
was possible before the bar of public 
opinion, he doubtless believed that men 
might be shown, what he clearly saw 
himself, that money was productive, and 
its owner justly entitled to a reasonable 
Some jurists of the 
University of Bologna, Italians 
forefathers had for centuries watched the 


payment for its use. 
whose 


extension of trade by a eredit system, 
Eck’s But the theo- 
logians of the universities of Vienna and 


accept d theses. 
Leipzig were less aware of the change in 
economic conditions which had come over 
the world. Eck could not convince them. 
Jacob Fugge r 
a decision about the rightfulness of mod- 


was very anxious to get 


erate interest, behind which he might 
shelter his lending at very high  in- 
terest. He used means upon which he 
was coming to rely more and more 


The 


Imperial Council, some of whom had in- 


his influence with reigning princes. 
vested in Fugger’s enterprises, ordered 
the University of Vienna to give Eek a 
certificate that he had 
fended his thi ses. Duke George of Sax- 
ony brought similarly effective pressure 


successfully de- 


to bear upon the University of Leipzig. 
But even if all the theological faculties 


in Christendom had refused to oppose 
the traditional teaching of the Church 
that interest - taking was wrong, Jacob 


Fugger need not have feared very serious 
danger from the canon law. The house 
of Fugger had long been useful to the 
Popes. A how 
strong the influence with the head of the 
Church and how it was 
gained and kept. 

The officer of the Church in 
Germany was the Archbishop of May- 
After he had been elected by the 


single instance shows 


was, suggests 


highest 


ence, 
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Cathedral Chapter, he must, before hy 
could perform the chief functions of hi 
office, receive from Rome the pallium 


a collar of lamb’s wool. It was sent t 


him only in exchange for a large sw 

of money, which he raised from his prov 

ince. When, in 1513, the third primat 
in eight vears died, the authorities an 
people of Mayence were in despair. ‘J 

pay a fourth pallium tax seemed impos 
sible, and the offer of Albrecht of Bran 
denburg, younger brother of the Electo) 
of Brandenburg, to pay all papal charg: 

out of his ownh purse if he were elected, 
his candidacy successful. At the 
age of eighteen he had Bishoy 
of Halberstadt and Archbishop of Magd 
burg; now at twenty-three he becany 
Primate of Germany. The Pope issued 
a dispensation freeing him from the law 
of the Church 
vented him from holding two archbishop 
rics and a bishopric, and he paid th 
Pope 30,000 gulden, the customary du 


made 
become 


which would have pri 


for his confirmation to office. Sut 9,000 
gulden was all the cash he had, and the 
Fuggers advanced the rest. 

He could not raise the money to pa) 
them, and a deal was arranged profit 


able to all parties concerned—the Fug 
gers, the Archbishop, and Leo the Tenth 
The Pope had already that ex 


travagance which 


begun 
in the end became no 
torious. He wished to raise money by 
the sale of a But th 


sale of indulgences was not always easy 


new indulgence. 


Some governments would not allow then 
to be sold. Zurich drove 


seller territories. 


an indulgence 
The Elector 


raised by 


from its 
of Saxony seized the money 
indulgence-peddlers and forbade them to 
enter his territory. Cardinal Ximenes, 
at the head of the Spanish government, 
refused to their Spain 
(1513). England compelled a papal col 
lector to swear that he would send neither 
coin nor bills of 
(1517). It was a good thing for the Poy 
to have the Primate of Germany, an Im- 


lie hse sale in 


exchange to Rome 


perial Elector, whose brother and cousin 
ruled great states, take an agency for th 
sale of indulgences in Germany. It was 
a good thing for the Primate to be en 
abled to pay some of his growing debts 
to the Fuggers. And the influence of the 
Fuggers with both the principals in the 
affair sufficed to them 


secure for ever) 
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courtesy. The Archbishop was to take 
half the profits of the sale as commission ; 
the Pope the other half. Fugger acted 
s financial manager for both. One of 
his clerks travelled with every preacher 
f indulgences, carrying a key of the 
chest into which the people’s money was 
dropped when they bought. When it was 
full, the money 

vas turned over 
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Augsburg to persuade Fugger to withdraw 
from the mines. Jacob would not agree, 
saving that he “wanted to win as long 
as he could.” He refused to let Thurzo 
draw out his share, and accused him of 
being “ faint-hearted.”. “The money 
; let it stay 
there. It cost nothing; they had mad 

so much that the 

capital was all 


had been long in business 








to him and _ for- 
warded to Augs- 
burg. Half the 
Fuggers sent to 
Rome, half they 
kept toward pay- 
ing what the 
Archbishop owed 
them. And _ lest 
some preacher 
might hesitate to 
give the money to 
Fugger’s agent, a 


threat of sentence 

damnation was 
hung over the 
head of any one 
who refused to 
But such profit- 
able connection 
with the court of 
Rome hardly re- 
paid the house of 











sheer profit.” The 
Ilungarians — evi- 
dently thought 
they had mad 
enough. In 1522 
the Assembly of 
the Classes re 
moy ed Alexis 
Thurzo from. th 
ottice of Royal 
Treasurer, and or 
dered an inquiry 
into the affairs of 
Thurzo and Fug 
wer. Three years 
later their lease 
of the mine was 
revoked and the 
Fuggers were ban- 
ished. Their ma- 
chinery and stock 
of silver were con 


’ fiseated. Thurzo 





was released from 











Fugger for the 
great loss which TH 
came to them in Fr 
1525. It has al- 
ready been sug- 
sted that their mining privileges in 
I'vrol and Hungary were making much 
hostile feeling. It is not to be won- 
red at. In Hungary, Thurzo and Fug 
r had wrested extraordinary exemp- 
ons from the greedy extravagance of the 
urt, and were accused of pouring de- 
based coin from the mint they had re- 
eived in pledge for the royal debts. 
In Tyrol they gave an estate to the 
Finance Minister, who was earning uni- 
versal hate by oppressive taxation and 
orrupt administration. In both lands 
their accounts indicate very large sums 
dispensed in “presents” to people con- 
nected with the government. In 1520 
George Thurzo became so alarmed at the 
feeling in Hungary that he came to 


arrest only after 


RZO paying large back 
awing dues to the treas- 


ury under the 

charge of smug- 

gling gold and silver out of Hungary. 
Jacob Fugger estimated his loss at 267,- 
000 gulden, and his claim for damages 
was never allowed. As during the first 
fifteen vears the Fuggers’s profits had 
been about twice this sum, the thirty 
years’ enterprise, counting in this dis- 
aster, could not have been a very bad one. 
But the Fugger influence with the ris- 
ing family of Hapsburg was to give them 


opportunities of gain which more than 
made up for their banishment from Hun 
gary. The Emperor Maximilian had 
fallen very heavily into their debt, and 
at his death his grandson Charles turned 
to them for an enormous loan. Charles, 
who was already King of Spain and ruler 
of the Netherlands, wanted the election 























































as King of the Romans, which entitled 
him to be crowned by the Pope Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire of the Ger 
man nation, The choice lay in the 
hands of seven electors three arehbish 
ops, four secular princes. One of these 
votes could be neglected. It was only 
cast in ease of a tie. One elector was 
known to be honest; four could certain 
ly be bought. For although the Gold 
en Bull, or electoral constitution, strenu- 
ously forbade bribery in imperial elec- 
tions, it was a regular system. The other 
candidate, Francis I., was said to be 
sending sacks of gold to his agent in 
Germany. Charles, therefore, borrowed 
165,000 gulden from Genoese and Flor- 
entine bankers; 145,000 from the Welser, 
another large Augsburg house; and 545,- 
000 florins from Fugger. The 850,000 
florins made him Kemp ror of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Of this, the Archbishop 
of Mayence got 105,000 gulden, besides 
a pension of 10,000 gulden. Four of the 
other electors got cash, marriage alli- 
ances for their families, or privileges. 
The rest went to bribe councillors of the 
electors and smaller men all along the 
line, while incidentals swallowed up a 
large remnant. The bargain can now be 
traced in th correspondence of Francis 
and Charles. 
heard OnLN the usual ceremonious phrases 


But the public of the time 


of patriotism dashed with piety. 

This loan to the head of the empire 
brought to the Fuggers not only its own 
profit, but also several other advantages. 
To begin with, it gave security against 
the laws which had from time to time 
been vainly aimed in Germany against 
the monopolies of the great trading- 
houses, of which the Fugger companies 
were in the popular mind the symbol. 
Ilere again, as in the case of their 
money-lending, public condemnation of 
the Fuggers was partly based on preju- 
dice and partly on truth. Trusts like 
theirs were not the sole cause of the rise 
of prices—that was largely caused by 
the fall in the value of the precious 
metals due to the opening of new mines. 
The public did not take this into ae- 
count, but, nevertheless, there were strong 
grounds for their suspicion against the 
Many of 


them sought monopolies with the object 


great commercial companies. 


of inereasing and maintaining profits. 
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They crushed competitors by unserupu 
lous means, and they did not give th 
publie the benefit of decreased cost of 
production, which would have come under 
fair competition, For example, it cost 
less to bring pepper to Kurope by sea 
than in the old Way overland, but Ger- 
Only, as 
companies of the sixteenth century wer 


mans had to pay more for it. 


not compelled to publish accounts, they 
did not use the modern device of dis 
tributing great profits in small rates of 
dividend on heavily watered stock. The 
very wide-spread opinion that the exist- 
ence and methods of the great commercial 
companies were an injury to the common 
good rested, therefore, on grounds partly 
false and partly just. The electors had 
expressed this feeling in the agreements 
they obtained from Charles at his elee 
tion. In the nineteenth article he prom- 
ises to dissolve the great companies of 
merchants, “ as had often been determined 
but never carried out.” The Fuggers 
had escaped all previous anti-trust laws 
by the favor of princes to whom they 
were useful. They had little to fear 
from this promise of an Emperor to 
whom Jacob wrote in April, 1523, a dun 
ning letter in the following terms: “ It 
is well known and clear as day that your 
Imperial Majesty could not have obtained 
the Roman crown without my help, as | 
can show by the signature of your Maj 
esty’s commissioners. In this I was not 
For if I had 
deserted the House of Hapsburg and sup- 


looking to my own gain. 


ported France, i could have won much 
gold and land which was offered me. Your 
Imperial Majesty can well imagine what 
injury, had I done sO, would have re 
sulted to your Majesty and to the House 
of Hapsbure.” It is little to be won 
dered at that the bold and able captain 
of industry, who could write a_ lette: 
showing so clear a perception of the 
secret power of masses of money skilful- 
ly used among corrupt men, would bi 
alert to turn into cash the gratitude or 
obligation of the King of Spain whom he 
had made Emperor of Germany. 

Jacob Fugger was a devoted adherent 
of the Church. THis orthodoxy was un- 
questioned, and he gave considerable 
sums to pious purposes. In this letter 
reminding the Emperor how he got the 
crown, Jacob insisted on the loyalty and 
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had 


Francis of the money 


patriotism which refused a 


ot table 
put a 


more 
loan to 
ire neh 


he German 


king on the throne of 


nation. But other incidents 


sides the mentioned suggest 
that 
law, popular judgment, a 
other the 


he commonwealth, or the 


few here 


th unmistakable clearness when- 
ever the fair 


anee tor firms, interests of 
teachings otf 


Op- 
osed to some way of making large profit, 


Christ about human conduct 


were 
t might be assumed as the habit of Jacob 
Fugger and the the 

ck the conerete advantage of the family 
ideal 


exceedingly 


policy of house to 


sentimental or 
Jacob 


e and entirely practical man of busi 


gainst all 


con- 


derations. 


Was an 
was shared 

that by a 
alto 
cethe r obsol te, he adjusted this practical 


point of 


ss, and his point of view 
It is possible 


casuistry, 


his he phi Ws. 


rocess of perhaps not 


view to a serene conscience. 


‘He wanted,” he said to Thurzo, “to 
vin as long as he could,” he enjoyed the 
game, he was giving his young nephews 
ind nieces a good start in life, the bills 
of the house of Fugger were as good as 


gold, he 


furnished employment to large 


numbers of people, and he took great 


pleasure in devoting a part of his win- 


uings to building churches, patronizing 
art, and endowing charities. 

The able to 
Jacob Fugger a monopoly of the banking 
business but he able 
to give something just as good. 
The Spanish Orders of St. Jago, 
Calatrava, and Aleantara had been found- 
ed during the with the Moors by 
pious knights sworn to devote their lives 
to fighting the the 
They had lost their but 
their wealth. And King Ferdinand, 
Charles’s grandfather, had persuaded the 
Pope to make him Grand Master of all 
Charles V. had obtained from his 
old tutor, 


Kmperor was not give 


of the crown, was 
them 
three 


wars 
enemies of 


CTOSS, 


meaning not 


three 
made Poy. by the Spanish ad- 
the the 
perpetual and for 
himself and 


he rents in coll vu" ot eardinals, 
hereditary 
the head-master- 
later he rented 
the income of the Orders for three years 
to Jacob Fugger for about 400,000 ducats, 
less 200,000 dueats still due on the money 
to bribe the Electors of the Empire. 
When the lease expired, the Fuggers got 


poss ssion 
family of 
months 


ship. Eighteen 


a renewal, in spite of the vote of the royal 
to give it to the 
cent. higher bid of 


and Spanish eapitalists 


council twenty-five per 


a company of Ge hoes 
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Charles needed money from the Fug- 
gers, and they kept the lease for nearly 
a hundred years. The grain which they 
from the Orders’ lands 
and the quicksilver which they took from 
Aimaden in the estates of 
Order gave them 
they had all 
privileges from the crown, freeing them 
other 
The export of grain 
But the Fuggers seem to 


pot as rent 
the mines of 
the Calatrava large 
profits. For sorts of 


from the laws imposed on mer- 
chants or miners. 
was forbidden. 
have had no difficulty in getting permis- 
sion to export, except in years ot scarcity; 
and then the price rose in Spain until 


they were willing to sell there. The laws 
forbade the purchase of grain in order 
to sell it again. Any one was allowed to 
buy from the Fuggers for that purpose. 
sales in the 
markets. It was ordered that the cus- 
Fuggers should pay this 
resold. It was unlawful 


baker to bake bread for 


There was a heavy tax on 
tomers of the 
tax when they 
for any but a 
sale. But the Fuggers served their large 
working foree, including the miners, with 
No quicksilver could be sold in 
Spain except what came from the Almaden 


bread. 


and the monopoly was continued 
What they made out 
quicksil ve r mines cannot be esti- 
of data, but 
on the selling price, all expenses 


mines, 
under the Fuggers. 
of the 
mated, for lack their clear 
profit 
paid, was at one time thirty per cent. 
From the grain of the three Orders they 
made a very heavy profit, for it appears 
that their 
rental ran from 


from their private accounts 


average gain on the 
fifty 
Apparently 


per cent. to eighty-five per cent. 
they did not 
the publie know about their business as 


eare to have 
it really was, for in the accounts issued 
in the year 1563, when they were negotia- 
for th 
pears as if, during the just expired term, 
Such lack 
of frankness with the publie is not else- 
Fugger book- 
suggestion of the 


ting renewal of the lease, it ap- 


they had made a small loss. 


where unknown to the 
There is a 
fragments of their Hun- 
Later in the 
century the juros de resguardo—guaran- 


keeping. 
same thing in 
garian mining accounts. 
tees permitting crown creditors in case 
of failure of payment to recoup them- 
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selves from certain taxes—became hated 
in Spain because of the oppression prac 
tised in using them. The Fuggers fals« 
ly asserted that they had never 

Their general 
middle of the 
century was married to the sister-in-law 
Minister of 
Every care was taken to keep from th 


accept d 


them from the crown. 


agent in Spain in the 


of a Spanish Finance. 
public eye certain financial transactions 
between the brothers-in-law during a yx 
riod when the privileges of the Fuggers 
What these transactions 
Nothing is apparent 
but the desire to conceal them. 

From trade to all parts of Europe and 
the New World 
Fuggers had made great 
the most profitable of all 
was the 


were under fire. 


were is not clear. 


and from mining the 
profits. But 
their 


money to 


enter- 
prises loaning of 
princes, from whom they received priv 
obnoxious to the feeling of the 
people, that enabled them to turn this 


ileges, 


money over with great rapidity. In 1511 
the Fugger fortune amounted to 245,463 


Horins. For about a generation after 
Jacob's death in 1525 the property of the 
family continued to inerease. In 1546 
it was over 5,000,000 wulden. And this 


balance sheet meant that, besides paying 
the expenses of a very large family, they 
had twenty-tive-folded their property in 
thirty tive vears. 

The Fugger capital was for the next 
hundred years more and more invested in 
loans to the Spanish Hapsburgs, though 
member after member of the family with- 
drew from the and retired to 
his estates. By the middle of the six- 
teenth century they were probably the 


business 


richest bankers, merchants, and promoters 
Europe had seen. But 
tune went as it 


their huge for 
came, and the Fuggers 
declined with the Spanish Hapsburgs as 
thev The estates they 


bought have remained with some of their 


rose with them. 


descendants, become nobles and princes, 
but by the middle of the 
century their five millions of gulden and 
three millions more were 
the decline of wealth and 
Charles V.’s descendants and suecessors. 

The churches and charities they found 
ed survive. 


seventeenth 


gone, lost in 
power of 
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Her Eyes Are Doves 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


e King sits in Dunfermline town, next generation, such as Napoleon had 


ni cone he de-re rine.’ 7 . 
Drinking the blude-red wine. bequeathed to France. It meant widows, 


rs HE King sat alone in his chamber, orphans, beggars, desolate hearths, bro- 
9 where the Councillors had left ken hearts, sorrow, sorrow, sorrow! It 
him. The pages outside the door meant the unreckoned lowering of civ- 


ed among the cushions or made lit- ilization, and lifetimes to repair the 
bets about the flies buzzing in the ravage. 


9 es. Faintly from distance came But all that he knew before; every 
at and again glad cries of the wild one knew it. It was part of the com- 
i ple feeling already the thrill of to- monplace of civil economy. And_ he 
“a rrow. knew what peace meant, too. Yet in a 
; [he crown was heavy on the King’s far less degree; for who could tell into 
he d. It seemed to him as if, viewless what blest meridians the harvests of 
-™ ugh it were, it had worn its place peace might stretch! Peace hovering, . 
11 re as the basinet frays a circle on the brooding, over the land, was a vision 
63 rrior’s hair. too dazzling to be clesrly seen—the well- iY 
- [he question before the Council had tilled fields of heavy-headed grain, with 
e n of peace or war. The King’s voice the shadows of clouds sweeping over 
46 uld decide it. them; the harbors of the river ports— 
=e lt was desired to have affairs com- since the coveted sea was impossible— 
a ed before the high Easter festival crowded with masts whose tops sparkled 
i the next day, when the time-honored in sun or frost, and perhaps by special 
“ lee began, and after which people pact even the freedom” of that great 
tered to their homes, the great nobles water; the whirring wheels of mills; the 
xt the country houses beyond the Blue billowing blaze of forges by night; the 
be rests or to the hunting-lodges and _ steady headlights of loaded trains that, 
ail tles in snow-capped altitudes. And unlike the old burning brand sent from 
th re it war, there would be time for border tribe to border tribe for signal 
to lily concerns; and were it peace— of the fight, drew out at every turn 
io ‘ut who thought of peace! the longer length of that golden chain 
the His Majesty sat with his head propped which binds the whole round earth about 
ine on his hand, leaning over the table, the feet of God; the glad workmen hur- : 
‘=e st in thought, perhaps oppressed by the rying to their tasks and to their homes; 
_ sonant note of the profuse flowers the happy children swarming from 
“i ut him. War, he reflected, meant schools; the happy wives and mothers {} 
= a a ruin of wide regions, his own and waiting; the thronging universities; the 
ale enemy's; the destruction of myriads young men with no cloud of cruel pos- 
oe i strong men, of their families, of the sibilities hanging over them; the will, 
nth 4 irpose of their creation; the loosing the time, the strength, to penetrate the : 
saad { torrents of crime that follow, as rats secrets of science, to nourish the flower 
mn i on the heel of armies. It meant the of art, to portray the poetry of life; 
a a mulation of evil agencies in the com- peace, white as those Easter lilies with 
my g nwealth, the depletion of those of which the huge jars had already been 
aad ae ue; the absence of workers on the filled; peace that meant wide comfort 
$3 l, the cessation of crops except where and content embracing the land like the 
a2 ‘ass grew rank on bloody battle-fields. embrace of heaven; that meant the up- ; 
= With the death of grenadiers and vet- lifting, the moulding of the realm into 
= erans it meant an undersized race in the moral and material beauty, its civiliza- 


“e 
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tion a stride onward in the perfection of 
the race! 

But all of this, as well, he knew be- 
fore, All of this the 
breath. And the case in question must 
be decided irrespective of either. 


was common 


The case in question was concerning 
certain territory, without which the 
realm was shut off from expansion in 
the most desirable direction, which gave 
ports great now inaccessible, 
and the possession of which by another, 
a strong Power, waiting on its arms, was 


on a sea 


ready to resist to the death. There 
might be, of course, doubt of the out- 


come; yet in the King’s mind the doubt 
was slight. It was impossible that those 
armies of his, bristling with steel, had 
been trained and drilled to their present 
point for failure. For wars of one sort 
or another had always been waging with 
that kingdom. 
sure to illumine his banners as the Easter 


Oh no; victory was as 


sun was sure to rise on the morrow. 

That was not the case, then. The case 
was—the case— 

What was Eirene thinking of it 
at this moment! What the 
thought was plain enough, what the 
Councillors thought, what the Queen 
Mother—the beautiful barbarie creature. 
What did Eirene think? If it were not 
for Eirene’s thought the way would be 
easy! Ah Eirene had never 
thrown any veil over her thought, either. 
He had told her, before the Council met, 
that his purpose was peace; and she had 
spoken with joy of the disbanding of 
the army and the dismissal of every man 
to his And yet Ruvizan gave 
him pause. It was difficult to over- 
ride the opinion of his father’s lifelong 
minister, a man of wisdom. Yes, cir- 
cumstances change purposes. Eirene 
would regret-— And yet— Of what 
weight a woman’s wish? After all, what 
could she know of statecraft ? 

Ruvizan had said that all women were 
sentimentalists. Was it sentimentality 
that had led her, when he found her in 
her chapel at prayer last night, her long 
hair fallen about her, the folds of her 
white cloak making her seem like a 
kneeling marble there? She was pray- 


all 


courtiers 


sO 


yes, 


home. 


ing for peace, clasping to her heart the 
image of the Prince 
Christ a sentimentalist ? 


of Peace. Was 
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It was not peace for which the Queen 
Mother prayed. Storm was her element 
Her spirit was like a trumpet calling t 
battle. The Oriental ruby in her crow: 
blazed no more hotly than that Orienta 
drop in her blood which fired all the rest 
She saw the bounds of the kingdom r 
treat into far horizons; dreams of con 
quest curtained her sleep. 

He remembered a day when she stoox 
with him, a child, on the top of a towe1 
on the border, her searf blowing in tli 
wind, and she pointed toward the great 
plains with their wandering tribes and 
grazing herds. “ All that,” she said, “ is 
to be yours. When you have strengt!] 
of body and soul to take it. Doubtles 
in the long-gone days it belonged to your 
house. Boundless, beautiful, inexhaust 
ible! One day it is to be whitened wit} 
the tents of your armies. It is to giv 
you the freedom of the great sea! Yo 


will not content yourself with a fey 
paltry river ports!” Yet long before h 
came to the throne it had seemed t 


him that he would have enough to d 
with the provinces that already called 
him ruler. 

He had been given soldiers for his toys 
from his infancy; he had never greath) 
enjoyed their manipulation. A pastim: 
of war had been urged upon him; a boy, 
he had been made the Colonel of regi 


ments, his own and foreign; the uni 
forms had interested him; but after 
the first he had found it all a stupid 


Still, he supposed war to b 
something necessary to the currents of 
life among nations. He had been mack 
to study books and charts upon the theor 
and practice of war. It had, on the whol 
seemed to him like making a fine art 
of murder. 

Because he enjoyed none of this it 
had gone about that he was a listless 
youth who preferred the stringing of 
lute to the clash of arms, and for whon 
ancestral and national glories paled bh 
fore the light in woman’s eyes. And it 
was true that he had been for a tim: 
willing to leave a large measure of 1 
sponsibility in the government, aut: 
eratic as the Crown was, to his Cow 
cillors. But if he was not all that h 
should have been, there was that in his 
steadfast look which made the _ lesser 
eye quail; eye and brow alike belonged 


business. 
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FOLDS OF HER CLOAK MAKING HER SEEM LIKE A KNEELING MARBLE 
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to the pattern from which they sculp- 









































ture gods. 

It could not be said that he had loved 
another woman before Eirene came into 
his life. Unlike many another prisoner 
f his rank, the isolation of princely 
splendor had left his heart cold. Save 

ry now and then, the court ladies had 
ailed by like phantoms; their smiles had 

en no more than sunbeams on the melt- 
ng shapes of clouds. 

Of course he could not know that it 

ad been prearranged by the superior 

»wers when he, a prince, first met the 
Prineess Eirene. He would have sup- 

sed it was only the superior powers of 

ld nature that sent out their parallels 

nd drew together two lives, two forces, 
hat belonged to each other. 

He was travelling, wearing the least 

his titles, although attended by cham- 

rlain and lords in waiting. He had 
‘eached that point in the Alps which, 
eming the most remote from human 
life, is thronged with the pilgrims of a 
eht. He had climbed with a compan- 
from the castle where he had been 
dged, and they had lingered on the long 
llery of the inn, where in the last day- 
geht people had been looking through the 

g telescope for a party lost to sight 
pon the mountain. Jew, Greek, and 

sopotamian made up the groups within 

| without when the deep velvet dark- 
ss came; a band gave gay, strange 
usic; some danced,+ some played ex- 
tedly at games of chance, some smoked 
d talked and strolled along the nar- 
street with its ill-smelling runnel 
side it, which not all the snows of all 
peaks had purified. And over all 
ng the sinister Matterhorn with its dim 
lacier and the sidelong slant of its black 
\Mephistophelian cap. Near the tip hung 
a young moon, a golden crescent in the 
black sky, eruel as a druid’s sickle, and 
a gap Mars blazed blood-red, while 
» great rock like some monstrous spirit 
f evil leaned over the place. 
j His sleep that night was haunted by 
the ill-boding thing; and it still threw a 
cloud over him as he went, next morning, 
in a special car up the Riffel Alp. It 

as after he had passed the great gorge 

n the left, where the peaks lead down 
a vast valley of snow-capped tops and 
purple slopes into a gloom like melted 
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amethyst, had left the car and climbed 
on past the incongruous place of resort 
to the open, that, standing in presence 
of the ring of great snow-clad monarchs 
in their eternal cold and calm, the Breit- 
horn, the Liskam, the Silberhorn, the 
mightier Matterhorn, wearing a different 
aspect up here so close to heaven, beauti- 
ful Monte Rosa, and the rest, like gods 
in conclave, he saw Eirene, standing as 
2 statue might, against the burning blue 
of the sky, the snow of the glacier, the 
wind blowing off the glacier fluttering 
her gown. And it seemed to him, re- 
membering the dark and evil shadow of 
the night before, as if he had come from 
hell to heaven, and this young girl were 
born of the heavenly air. 

She turned presently, and went back 
to her ladies. But not till her eyes had 
met his; and in that long slow glance, 
amid the solemn grandeur all about them, 
Fate found him. 

They met formally a few days later at 
Montreux, as it had been intended they 
should do, before Fate interposed with 
her previous arrangement. They wan- 
dered then of mornings in the villa gar- 
den—a corner of Eden—or sat there at 
night, the evening air heavy with fra- 
grance of lemon-leaf and jasmine, and 
listened to the voice fluting out of the 
unknown, the voice of a boy drifting in 
his boat on Leman. They were rowed at 
sunset in the white-ho ded boats on the 
lake whose waters seemed distilled from 
the blueness of jewels, under the shadow 
of Chillon, under the beautiful shadow of 
the Dent du Midi. And the light of love 
kindled in that first look grew to a great 
and steady flame as they penetrated far- 
ther and farther into the recesses each of 
the other’s nature. And through it all, 
and afterward, he held her in a sort of 
awe, as if she were a part of the serene 
and solemn scene where first he saw her. 
When, subsequently, having returned to 
the capital, he learned what had been 
done and was to be done, he recognized 
in his father, with quite another kind 
of joy. an unsuspected tenderness, in 
having made this possible for his son, in- 
stead of the cold and commanded mar- 
riage of state. 

The days of the bridal, and, after his 
very immediate ascension to the throne, 
of his own coronation and of his Queen’s 
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—what winged flights of splendor they 
seemed, as he recalled them! He saw her 
their radiant centre, like Helen’s her 
beauty shadowed in white veils, streaming 
with a white light of jewels from head 
to foot, the Queen Mother’s gifts and 

She had taken life then dif- 
from the Queen Mother. The 
oath had meant to her her 
share in the protection of the people en- 
trusted to her husband’s care. To the 
Queen Mother it had meant, and still 
meant, only influence toward aggrandize- 
ment, extension of boundaries, the order- 
ing of tremendous armies, and supremacy 
among adjoining nations. The Council- 
lors had more heartening from her than 
from the new King himself. 

And so the Queen Ejirene had gone 
her way into hospital charges, orphanages, 
the building of the saving of 
young girls, the cleansing of communi- 
ties; all things she felt, however, to be 
merely palliative and not reaching the 
root of the greater evils. And the Queen 
Mother smiled upon the work without re- 
garding it, content that there 
interference with her own. 


urgency. 
ferently 
coronation 


homes, 


was no 


Sometimes Eirene induced her husband 
to go with her, 
been 


out 


had 


into places where 
before, at night and un- 
recognized, in forlorn quarters of the 
so that he might come to know 
the common folk and feel them no mere 
puppets, but that they lived and breathed 
and were glad and suffered, as he might 
do himself. Sometimes they journeyed 
together into the remoter regions of the 
kingdom, where they saw the needs of 
this and that district, what irrigation 
would do here, what good roads there, 
what trained settlements, different meth- 
ods, different taxes, what 


she 


town, 


advantages 


might come from schools, from refuges 


for the old, what might be done with 
systems of rewards and encouragement. 
She had him go into cabins and huts at 
these times and talk with the old and 
the young. They accosted the laborer 
who ditched the rude path, the priest 
as he left his little church made half 
of sods, the fisher among the nets, the 
old beggar by the way, the crone at 
her hearth. 

“Yes,” said the Queen Mother once, 
when Eirene spoke of what she had seen, 


“nerhaps they are alive, those others, 
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as worms are, not as we are. It hardly 
signifies, save that they exist for our pur- 
poses. They are our pawns.” 

“Yet pawns,” said the Jester—still a 
feature of that court—speaking as if 
be were thinking to himself, “can _ be- 
come queens.” 

“They are souls!” said Eirene to her 
husband. “And they 
our keeping.” 

“ And we cannot keep our own!” said 
the King. 

“ Yesterday, as I went along the Dal 
skibanza Market—” 

“Your hood drawn ?” 

“Oh yes,” said, smiling, “in 
eclipse. My people with me also. I 
spoke to a young woman carrying her 
child. ‘It is a splendid one,’ I said. ‘ It 
had better never have been born,’ she an- 
swered me. ‘Is it as bad as that?’ | 
asked. ‘It is as good as that!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘It is too good to be nothing 
but food for powder. That is all any 
man-child may look forward to! What 
every mother finds she has brought her 
son into the world for!’ Then I 
‘Perhaps one day there will be no more 
wars.’ And she passed on with her boy, 
crying, ‘ Will the sun rise in the west? 
She was a dark and handsome girl, and 
when she looked at the boy her bitter 
laugh melted, in spite of her, into a smile 
of pride and joy.” 

“No more wars,” said the King, half 
sadly. “No more-dreams of empire.” 

“Surely,” said his wife, “a city gov- 
erned to its remotest rod, as the city 
descending out of heaven from God was 
governed, is better than an empire, vast 
as desert, whose people labor and groan 
and starve.” 

* Yes, I know all you would say. But 
this is the thing that has gone before m 
from my boyhood, a pillar of cloud by 
day, of fire by night. My father’s dream: 
my mother’s purpose. Increasing em- 
pire, and war its chariot wheels.” 

“We wake from our dreams,” she 
said, sweetly. 


are given into 


she 


said, 


“Now to and fro rides high and low 
The King of Heaven’s son, 
But he will know the way to go, 
Though roads a-tangle run,” 


the Jester on the terrace under the win- 
dow was singing. 





more 


hor 


rect ? 


Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


THE WIND BLOWING OFF THE GLACIER FLUTTERING HER GOW 
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One day the Queen Eirene heard of 
the work of a famous painter of battle 
scenes, whose pictures represented with 
a terrible truthfulness the cruelest de- 
tails of the field, the bleeding wounds, 
the headless shapes, the corpses trampled 

it of by maddened horses 
plunging and rearing to their death, the 
agony that bit the dust, the gaping hor- 
ror of the stone-dead face, the pools and 
rills of blood. She sent for the painter, 


] 


| arranged that his work might be seen 


likeness 


at court. 
She shuddered as she stood before those 
nvases reeking with their pitiless de- 
tail of blood and fire. The Queen Mother, 
vith various of the retinue, was present. 
“Tt is wonderful,” said the Queen Mother, 
Look, too, at that 
yellow-haired young hero riding to vic- 


‘the vraisemblance. 


tory.” she said, with a gay eagerness. 
You would know he was of royal 


strain!” But at a second glance she saw 


that the hero had his death-wound and 
rode on dead. “ Ah, well, another will 
replace him,” she said. “He was a 
entaur. Myths are made of such men. 
But why do we have these pictures? They 
lo not serve any interest of art. They 
give what is exaggerated and revolting. 


They do not give the thrill that shakes the 


blood in your veins at the blast of the 


mpet. They should be suppressed. 
Men die in battle? They must die some- 


Better in the rush and the strug- 
than in bed of a fever!” 
“Made of dust, ground to 
rned to dust,” said the Jester. 
But the King saw the tear on Eirene’s 
as. in a corner of canvas, 
saw a woman with her frightened 
veanling on her arm, searching among 
he dead for her man. She turned and 
net his gaze. “Oh, if it were I, search- 

she murmured. 

King remembered these things 
he sat, his head upon his 

his pen making idle tracings on 


t] sheet. 


dust, re- 


hee k one 


he 
Sii¢ 


; 


ing for you!” 
The 
Ww as 
and, 
There was an imperious knock on the 
or; and then it was quickly opened, 
d the heavy curtain was swept aside 
for his mother’s entrance. 
‘I understand,” she said, “that The 
Enemy has sent us proposals for a last- 
The Queen Mother 


this Power, from which 


ing ” 
Ing peace, 


of 


always 
the 


, } 
poke 


EYES ARE 
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coveted territory was to be wrested, as 
The Enemy. 

“That is so, your Majesty,” he re- 
plied, rising to seat his mother. They 


were quite alone. 

“ They surrender, then, those provinces, 
and give us the open sea, and acknowl- 
edge our suzerainty.” 

‘No, Madame. Nothing of the sort.” 

“What then?’ she demanded. 

“They set before the 
of an alliance, and those accruing to our 


us advantages 


kingdom through the long cessation 
from arms.” 
“The imbeciles! It is effrontery! 


How do they dare such trifling!” 

“T am not sure that it is trifling.” 

“ Not sure!” the red kindling on her 
dark cheek. 

“We shall not find it 
there is a surplus in the treasury 


trifling when 
that 
has not been expended in feeding and 
clothing armies—” 
‘As if one could not always borrow!” 
“ And pay in life-destroying taxes. It 
will not have been trifling when we see 


our streets alive with traffic; when our 
arts have time to flourish 

She made another impatient move- 
ment. “What has all that to do with 
the immemorial policy of this govern- 
ment, that has waited for the propi- 


tious moment for generations, till it has 
come to-day!” 

“Other rulers had their policies, your 
Maj« sty. I mine. I confess 
peace has great attractions for me. To- 
morrow is the Easter morning. I would 
like to send the dove of peace abroad— 
the dove of peaee brooding here, like the 


may have 


spirit of Christ risen in my realm 


“This is preposterous! This is child’s 


play—” 
“ Madame, I am your son. But—” 
“But you are also King. Then be 
a King! Are you going to give the lie 
to all your breeding with this senti- 


mentality, play false to your traditions, 
vour ancestors, your oaths, to the very 
blood in your veins? Will you, for the 
sake of pleasing a sentimentalist who 
gives you no heir to your crown, to your 
name, who puts an end to your 
and dynasty, will you sit still and become 
a thing aside, degenerate into a tenth- 
while other Powers 


race 


rate principality, 
seize these provinces and hem you in, 
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laugh at the fable of your old prestige, 
and make nothing of you?” 

‘But, my mother—” 

“Peace! The.attractions of peace!” 
she cried, not allowing him to stem the 
torrent of her words. “It is war, I as- 
sure you, war that is great and good, 
that is glorious! It makes towns hum 
like hives, it gives men all the strong 


iraits, daring, will, determination! It 
makes great races. It made my own 
people. It made yours. And your father 


would turn in his grave to know that such 
a weakling dreamed in the place where 
he wrought and died! Think of it, 
Majesty, think twice before you make 
your country and your reign a byword 
in the mouths of the nations!” And 
she swept from the room as if every fold 
of her garments were purple with anger. 

A strain of the song the Jester sang 
in the window of the great hall came 
through the door as it opened and closed: 
“The lady with her bodkin plays, 

The bold knight with his sword, 
This world, they say, was made for them, 
But not for me, good Lord!” 

The impetuous and imperious will of the 
Queen Mother had always had influence 
with her son. It had no less now. And 
by her husband’s will she had a place 
in the Council that gave her a double 
claim to respect. Was it indeed true, 
then, that peace would lixiviate the peo- 
ple? he asked himself, as her words rang 
in his ear. Born to battle, would they 
wither rather than flourish in the un- 
accustomed conditions of peace? After 
all, instead of blessing his subjects would 
he be banning them? And in refusing 
to enlarge his bounds was he not only 
curtailing the kingdom, but denying their 
to the people? There was im- 
mense treasure in those desired prov- 
inces, to say nothing of the sea. And 
to be had for the taking. There was that 
inexhaustible wealth of mines which, 
wherever found, means empire; there 
were the grain fields of the future; there 
were cities to be built, with harbors and 
docks and markets, all waiting for the 
victors. Was his personal love of ease, 
his hatred of bloodshed and all furious 
evil, his sympathy with suffering, indeed 
only unmanly weakness? Perhaps she 
was right. The Councillors, men grown 


rights 
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gray in the service of the state—was 
by possibility an error to assume his ow) 
view to be more correct than theirs 
It might be they should lead instead « 
follow—their wisdom more to the pri 
ent point than his divine right. Yes 
might be best to refuse his signature 1 
the proposals. 

He threw down the pen. He lean : i 
back in his chair, discomfited, dishear: : 





ened. They wanted war—let the: 
have it! . 
As he lingered, lost in his bitt: 


thoughts, he hardly heard another ta; 
this time upon the door behind hin 
and after a moment a rustle and a light 
step. He knew then that it was his wifi 
but he did not turn his head. A gal 
of the sweet breath of the lilies followed 
her. She came up behind him and lai 
her hand on his shoulder. He lifted h 
own hand and laid it over hers. A: 
then she bent her head till the fragra: 
hair swept his face and whispered 
swift and broken sentence. 

In the instant he forgot all else. Hi. 
sprang up, and turned quickly, a: 
eaught her to his breast. “My wife! 
My child!” he murmured over and ov 


wee 


a eae 
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in an ecstasy. 

“Tt is God’s seal upon your purp 
of peace,” she whispered. “ A little chi 
shall lead them. Oh, it seems as thoug 
it were His hand reaching out of heav: 
to bless us!” : 

He waited a moment, his pulses ring 
ing in his ears like joy-bells. Still hold 
ing her, he bent and signed the paper 
She bent and kissed the hand that did 


it. He led her to the window that over 
looked the great prospect beyond the 
town, high on whose outer edge thi 


royal palace stood. Far to the east thi 
wide plains and forests rolled to the lo 
hills, bathed in the first burst of spring’ 


living sunlit green, fading to deeps « , 
violet distance. “ The day-star that ris 

there to-morrow has risen first in our 
hearts,” he said. “ Our little child shal! 
not be born into a world of war.” . 


And in the splendor of Easter morning 
with the clash of countless bells fro: 
rocking spires, the wings of the sym- 
bolic dove flashed all across the lai 
with Peace to the People, the East 
greeting of their King. 














































BY GRANI 


il : 

mar : [ was Saturday morning. The Pro- 

he ; fessor’s library was flooded with 
4 genial sunlight, and the Professor 


itt 4 nself seemed somewhat under the same 





ta : arm influence. He was lying back in 
hi 4 chair, his eyes resting on a little pile 
light ; f books and a few sheets of manuscript 
wif on the table before him, and his 
gal features were relaxed in a smile of satis- 
ows ; faction. The books were not on literary 
la ; s. Quite the contrary, one of them 
d h : r the title Beitrage zur Geschichte 
Ai Pessimismus, and the others were 
eral suggestive of the same subject. The 
ed ‘ manuseript contained notes and excerpts, 
nd the Professor’s smiles were due to 
H ; the character of his findings. 
al The Professor was studying Pessimism. 
wife! He had chosen a sunshiny Saturday 
ov orning as a purely hygienic measure: 
; morning because it was a cheerful time 
rp : ( Saturday mornirg because he 
chi { fancied that his thoughts were saner on 
houg f lay free from the mental habits of 
eave ss-room instruction; and a sunshiny 
Saturday morning because he wanted all 
ring cheer it was possible to get. 
hol {nd he was studying not only Pessi- 
pap ism; he was studying the Professor 
at. , To tell the truth, he had been called 
over ; ssimist so many times of late that he 
d tl Fy sometimes almost fallen prey to the 
e ti 5 fear that he really was a pessimist. 
st thi For example, he had not long before 
he lo ; been called by the undesirable name as 
ring oa many as four times in a single day. In 
eps < ; the first place, he had left his umbrella 
t rise 3 in the rack at the Carnegie Library; 
in o q and when, on his arrival home and sud- 
1 shal den recollection of the fact before his 
° 3 own umbrella-rack, his wife had said, 
nine 3 “ Never mind; your name is on it, and 
» fr E you will find it when you go back,” he 
» syn BS had replied, “ Don’t fool yourself; that’s 
e lar the last you’ll ever see of that umbrella.” 
East At which his eldest daughter had looked 


up from her paradigms and exclaimed: 
“ Now, papa, don’t be such a pessimist! 


A Morning with Pessimism 


SHOWERMAN 


We had that word yesterday. It comes 
from malus, peior, pessimus, and teacher 
says it isn’t nice.” 

In the afternoon, meeting a friend while 
on the way to the college, he had ven- 
tured to predict, after deliberate scrutiny 
of the skies and wind, that it would rain 
for the next three days. He meant it, 
though of course his real motive was the 
desire to make conversation, which is a 
difficult art for college professors, because, 
unlike most of the other arts, it has not 
vet been reduced to the scientific method; 
but his friend had immediately pitched 
upon him with: “ Man, what a pessimist 
you are! Don’t you know we have a 
game to-morrow ?” 

Farther on he had overtaken another 
colleague. Prompted by the same ab- 
horrence of the conversational vacuum, 
and vaguely recollecting the coming 
game, he had volunteered: “ They say we 
have a fine team this year. Do you sup- 
pose we are going to win a game at last ?” 

An avalanche of protestation over- 
whelmed him in a moment. “See here, 
now! None of your pessimistic croaking! 
That’s no way to talk! Of course we’re 
going to win the game! We’ve got to 
win it!” 

The Professor’s thoughts were quicker 
than usual for a moment. He saw a 
way to redeem himself from the awful 
disgrace. “Don’t be so swift,” he said. 
“T’ve got four dollars that I’m going to 
put up on our team to-morrow, and that 
ought to show whether I am a pessimist 
or not.” “Tl take you for about three 
dollars of that myself,” his friend had 
replied—rather eagerly, the Professor 
afterward thought. 

A fourth time before the day was done 
he had been called the Evil Thing again. 
The table conversation turning, in un- 
Horatian fashion, on the homes and villas 
of others, the Professor had somewhat 
gravely said: “It’s possible for my 
friends the banker and corporation at- 
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torney, I know; but for a_ professor, 
like myself, I don’t see how a man with 
my family and on my salary has any 
reason to expect to live in and own 
a ten-thousand-dollar home—at least in 
this life.” 

This time it was his wife who spoke: 
“Dearie, what a 
You are positively growing worse every 
day;” and added, in the same breath: 
“T saw a perfect love of a holiday hat at 
Chapeautier’s to-day, and only nineteen 
forty-nine! Don’t you really think I 
could afford it?’ 

Now the Professor’s umbrella was the 
forty-seventh he had lost in the six- 
teen years of his service; he was so 
weather-wise from long experience that 
he knew well enough which was the wind 
that brought the rain; his college had been 
defeated in every football game it had 
played with Atholimpia for nine years; 
and he never had been able to save 
from a year’s salary more than a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. He saw no 
really good reason why he should be 
called by a term of reproach because of 
his recognizing the value of 
learned by experience. 

For the term was one of reproach, as 
every one knows. Of course the Pro- 
fessor was aware that few who employed 
it really intended to be unpleasant, or 
even critical, or indeed had more than 
a hazy idea of what it signified. Quite 
the contrary, he knew it was used by 
most people as a bit of wit, if not of 
humor, and was often only their barren 
way of commenting on what they failed 
to understand. 

Rut his attention had been attracted; 
he liked nice definition; he was guiltily 
conscious, too, of one or two oblique 
fibres in his own temperament; and every 
repetition, however innocent, of the time- 
honored charge seemed more and more 
like an impeachment. He was really 
beginning to be annoyed. 

For, whatever it was that people meant 
when they called him pessimistic, the 
Professor would not own to the charge. 
It is true, 


pessimist you are! 


less« ns 


“He was not gamesome: he did lack some 
part 
Of that quick spirit which was in Antony ;” 


but he was nevertheless no lean and 
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hungry Cassius who seldom smiled 
Most of the time he had a merry hea 

and it kept on the windy side of car 
He saw the humor of the world. He d 

not believe it had been created as a pla 

of torment for sinful man; and in spit 
of still vivid impressions from t!] 
preaching of his childhood days, lh 
strongly doubted that there was a dey 
going to and fro in the earth and wal 

ing up and down in it. He heard musi 
and when he went to the play he a; 
plauded the hero and shed tears for t! 
heroine as readily as he hissed the villai 
He loved his wife and children, enjoy: 
his home and his profession, possessed 

fair measure of philosophic calm, a: 
lived and worked with the zest of t] 
active and aspiring mind. 

No, the Professor was not a pessimist 
he felt sure of it. And he felt sure th: 
if others called him that, either in j: 
or earnest, it was because they did n 
know what pessimism was. So it ha 
occurred to him that if he could give 
few of his immediate acquaintances 
handy definition of the term, they mig 
not be quite so facile in its applic 
tion. Good; such a handy definition | 
would construct. 

But a comprehensive definition —h: 
not been so easy. The shortest he cou! 
formulate had filled half a page, and t! 
first time he had tried to silence a frien 
with it he became involved in a fo 
hours’ discussion in the effort to mal 
his meaning clear. 

This would never do. He liked tal! 
but at this rate he might as well ha 
been a professor of comparative pl 
losophy, or politics, or pedagogy. H 
must have a better definition. 

In the library next day his eye had | 
the merest chance lighted on a neat litt! 
book in green binding with Le Pessimisn 
in gold on its back. Without the lea 
disturbance to his esthetic sensibiliti: 
because of the inappropriateness of t! 
binding to the subject, he joyfully seiz 
on the volume and bore it off home, t 
gether with a small armful of compani: 
works of less modest bulk and mo: 
pretentious titles. As little did he st 
to reflect that a college professor wit 
such child-like faith in books had 
need of trying to establish a claim 
optimism. 


Here was a find indeed! 1! 
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A MORNING 


as good as rehabilitated in the eyes 
his friends. 
his explains how it came about that 
e Professor sat in his study before a 
le of books on Pessimism; and it also 
sunts for his smile of satisfaction. It 
true, he had not found a quotable 
finition; but he had revelled in the vast 
ds of learning, and accumulated much 
eresting and valuable information. He 
id found chapters on the origin of the 
m pessimism; on its use among the 
rious philosophers of the nineteenth 
ntury: on the life of the learned Ger- 
n with the long name who had given 
irrency by the formulation of phi- 
:phical pessimism; on its possible but 
probable connection with social, 
nomic, pedagogic, literary, alimentary, 
| pathological change. 
[is principal interest, however, as be- 
da professor of literature, was in 
siutistica] data which these works 
sented. There were various tables of 
res compiled by a Leipzig Doctor of 
losophy, of American origin, who now 
the chair of English Literature in 
neighboring institution: the word 
imism was found 725 times in Ma- 
lay, whereas in Carlyle there were 
723 oeceurrences, which clearly over- 
ned hitherto prevailing views of schol- 
hip as to the respective temperaments 
these great men. In Tennyson and 
\ustin the word oceurred an equal num- 
{ times, which made it probable 
the one was influenced by the other, 
it in collusion with him, or at any rate 
both were influenced by a common 
unknown original of the second 
ade of the century. 
\gain, in the dissertation of a so- 
gist who had been called to the Pro- 
rs own institution because of the 
liant results of this very investiga- 
he found that of 627 patients in 
' hospitals in 23 cities in 14 States 
d 2 Territories, 75.13 per cent. had de- 
red themselves -optimists. In lunatic 
ims the percentage rose to 97.293, 
ile in jails and poorhouses and prisons 
ank respectively to 17.1, 3.0658, and 
12.6. Of the 500 cases of the clergy, 98 
r cent. of the 400 who had salaries of 
ss than $600 and families of more than 
children had declared themselves op- 
mists; while of 100 who received sal- 
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aries of over $1,500 and had families of 
less than 3 members, children included, 
one had unreservedly confessed pessi- 
mism—but had afterward volunteered the 
further statement that if the remaining 
99 had the courage, they would all make 


like confession, even though optimism 
was the fashion; because not even religion 
could endure the strain of being asked 
to live on a social level with $25,000 
parishioners when you had only a $1,600 
salary. The author of the dissertation, 
however, argued with mathematical ac- 
curacy that there was a clear connection 
between big salaries and optimism. 

Another work—this was a book by a 
national authority on pedagogy—pre- 
sented certain results of epistolary and 
oral inquiry among pupils in high schools, 
grades, and kindergarten. His most im- 
portant deductions were: (1) 100 per cent. 
of children in the kindergarten and 99.5 
per cent. of those in the grades did not 
know what optimism and _ pessimism 
meant; (2) among high-school students 
32 per cent. of those in the Latin course 
and two per cent. of those in other courses 
had heard of the terms; (3) an examina- 
tion of the temperamental characteristics 
of large numbers of children indicated 
that pessimism and optimism might exist 
even when the individual had never heard 
of the term. Such cases, however, were 
not frequent. Of 900 children under ten 
years of age, only five were pessimists, 
the fact in two of the cases being trace- 
able to fathers who were drunk 84 per 
cent. of their waking time, and in the 
three remaining cases, which at first were 
baffling, to mothers who were on the 
managing committees of the Child Study 
Class and the Cribside Charities. Of 
conscious pessimists, the high school con- 
tained the greatest number, the causes 
most frequently assigned being the obliga- 
tion to study what they didn’t like and 
couldn’t see the use of, and the disposi- 
tion of the faculty to interfere with their 
social and athletic liberties. 

But valuable as all this was, it did not 
in the least forward the Professor’s proj 


ect: he was compelled to resign himself 
to the conviction that it was impossible 


to find the desired definition in books. 


His only resort was to his own powers, 


after all. 
So he would make a last attempt; 
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remembering his former failures, 
invoke the aid of 


Perhaps, by skilful 


only, 
this time he would 
popular definition. 
combination of expressions in vogue 
among ordinary people he might produce 
a formula which 
to the 
scholarly and degrading, but he was des- 
perate, and forgot for the 
natural professorial horror of the popular. 

So he began to assemble the witty and 
had heard and read 


would serve to quote 


ordinary person. It was un- 


moment his 


pithy utterances he 
on optimism and pessimism. ‘The pessi- 
mist looked only on the dark side of life, 
ihe optimist only on the bright. The 
always saw the doughnut, the 
pessimist saw the hole. The 
optimist went through life thinking that 
all milk was cream, the pessimist that all 


optimist 


always 


cream was milk. 

As to this last, the Professor had behind 
boarding-house experience total- 
least a half-score of years, and 


him a 
ling at 
recognized the inevitability of pessimism 
for boarders on the basis of this defini- 
tion, though he conceded the desirability 
of optimism, provided it was leagued with 
real power of mind over matter, especial- 
ly lacteal matter. 

He continued. The pessimist looked 
through the wrong end of the telescope. 
The optimist used a magnifying-glass in 
contemplation of his joys, the pessimist 
in contemplation of his troubles. The 
optimist considered and treated every 
man as honest until he had proved him- 
self a villain; the pessimist considered 
him a raseal until he had proved himself 
honest. The optimists were the robins 
of life, the pessimists were the ravens; 
mankind was divided into those whose 
usual note was “cheer up,” and those 
who croaked. 

l'o be sure, the Professor thought this 
a trifle unfair to the many-wintered 
prophet of the rain: who possessed at 
least the virtue of silence except when 
he foresaw trouble in the sky. And be- 
sides, warning of bad weather to come 
was no mean form of service to man- 
kind, who ought to be grateful for it. 

Reeognizing the originality of this 
observation, the Professor was embold- 
ened to enter the field of epigram him- 
self: the pessimist acted on the assump- 
tion that everything was as bad as he 


was afraid it might be; the optimist, on 

















the assumption that everything was 
good as it would be pleasant to hi; 
it be. 

Or again—the Professor never cou 
get away from books—the optimist 
a Micawber, always expecting somethi: 
good to turn up; the pessimist a M: 
Gummidge, a lone lorn 
everythink 
the pessimist was a Leopardi, consid 
ing life all bitterness and vexation, deat 
the only gift of fate to the human ra 
and seeing in all existence only infin 
vanita del tutt 
while the optimist was a—but the P: 
think of no one in 
erature who was as hopeful as 
Italian poet was Someh 
optimism seemed a less striking and, 
the whole, a less attractive quality 
literature than pessimism. 

He bethought himself of another 
lustration—not bookish this time. Or 
of his youngest children, when y 
held up before him a terra-cotta lam 
or a fragment of giallo 
the veneering of the Rostra, or a b 
of opus reticulatum from the Villa 
Hadrian, or the latest Latin gramm: 
er any other of the playthings in or 
nary use in the homes of classical pr 
fessors, began without the least hesit: 
tion to pucker up and ery, taking f 
granted that the toy was to be denied hi: 
The other, when the same act was r 
peated, straightway stretched out h 
hands and chuckled, already assured 
possession, and filled with the joy of a: 
ticipation. Here, were natur 
optimism and pessimism. 

At this point the Professor paused a1 
meditated. If his children went throug 


creetur, wit 


whom went contrairy. ) 


emptiness — l’infinita 
fessor could 


hopeless. 


an tico fro. 


surely, 


life with that attitude, both were sur 
to have a great deal of trouble of thei 


own making; for they were both inelin 
to draw wrong conclusions. They e: 
aggerated. And what was true of th 
was likewise true of the optimists 
pessimists in all the illustrations he | 
been reviewing. Here was at least o1 
essential: it wasn’t so much that t! 
pessimist was gloomy and the optin 
cheerful as that their cheer and gk 
were always exaggerated. He was 
ting on with his definition; one found 
tion of pessimism was exaggeration. 
And yet it was clear that ordin: 
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A MORNING 


timism was just as extreme as pessi- 
sm Whatever their manifestations, 
foundation was always the same for 

lack of equilibrium. Neither op- 

ist nor pessimist was well poised. 
her optimist nor pessimist saw 
- nomena in their true relations. They 
ed knowledge. Not necessarily book 

wwledge, of course. Rather, knowl- 

lve of life gained through various 

nues. The intellectuality of the 


° ] + 


adest experience was the prime foun- 





of that sanity and equipoist 
ch every one must possess who was 


e neither the pessimist nor the op- 

st of popular imagination. The 
th should make men free. 

But there were other foundations be- 

les knowledge for the equilibrium that 

ired against pessimism. For there 

persons in apparent good health, 

abundant knowledge of books and 

and things, who were ill-balanced. 

a professor with good digestion, 

had studied and travelled, had mar- 

an heiress, sat in royal state high 

e throne of departmental despotism, 

had to work only an hour or two 

and then—when such a personage 

pessimistic, what was one to think? 

[he Professor didn’t hesitate long. It 

temperament that lay at the founda- 

of such eases. Just what tempera- 

t was he wasn’t quite clear, but he 

ght it meant how you felt as a usual 

gy. And this depended upon how 

re had fashioned you. The pessi- 

by temperament was ill-constructed 

ture, as by an unskilful workman. 

\ f course nature had also framed 

eramental optimists. 

t the Professor thought of optimists 

emperament who suddenly became 

er temporary or permanent pessi- 

and of the many who alternated 


; 


7 i een pessimism and optimism. There 
¢ t be something else besides tempera- 
F t. That something else was the state 
FI me’s health. Temperament was your 

‘ { ive and permanent spiritual condi- 
£ 


the effect of health was temporary 
| accidental. You had a good diges- 

and you were an optimist; your 
er failed you, and you became pessi- 
istic—all in the same day. Certainly 
ere was nothing like physical ailment 
rvercast the skies. 
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PESSIMISM 
Th 
pressed to the depths, when there was no 
cause for it visible either to himself or 


Professor himself was otten «¢ 


any one else, so far as external circum- 
stances were concerned, Reason told 
him that his affairs were going well, had 
gone well, and would go well. His 
friends also told him so. In vain; on 
such days he suffered as much as if he 
really were in trouble. 

At times he was tempted to believe 
that this kind of pessimism—for which 
you surely will not blame any one, how- 
ever much you dislike it—depended alto- 
gether on health, and that no sort of edu- 
cation made the least difference with it. 

But knowledge was not useless, even 
here, though it made but little headway. 
The Professor’s intellectual judgments, 
based upon experience of men and books, 
acted as a great balance-wheel, or a 
governor, and helped him keep the ma- 
chine going until new energy arrived 
and the crisis was past. Whenever he 
realized, from signs long since become 
familiar, that another visit of the enemy 
was imminent, he threw up his earth- 
works of philosophy and provisioned his 
garrison for another siege—or, in a more 
appropriate figure, when he saw the skies 
drooping again, he made ready his craft 
for another long drift through the fog. 
Ordinarily he sailed out into blue sky 
before his provisions were exhausted; 
though of course he knew that on some 
oceasion the clouds would return after 
the rain. 

But aside from temperament, ailment, 
and ignorance, there was still another 
foundation of pessimism—environment, 
of which his sociological friends had so 
much to say. And surely it was respon 
sible for a great many of what the cheer- 
ful crowd called pessimists. A man 
might by fortune be so placed in the 
world as not to” have the opportunity of 
seeing much that was bright. He might 
of necessity be poverty-stricken, or of 
diseased stock, or of an unsanitary neigh- 
borhood. It might be impossible for him 
to escape, do what he would. He might 
take a dark view of life, and yet a per 
fectly truthful one. There were the wis 
words of Puck: Possibly the fact that 
the optimist sees the: doughnut and the 
pessimist the hole is due to the further 
fact that the optimist has mostly doug! 
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and the pessimist mostly hole. Why 


ould such men be tagged with a vile 
ame, when they were. thinking and act- 
ng on the basis of reality ? 

As a matter of fact, many who were 


regarded by their laughing neighbors as 
pessimists were in reality only idealists. 
It was the sum total of a man’s phi- 
osophy, and, above all, the sum total 
of his conduct, which determined wheth- 
er he was a pessimist or an optimist. 
It was natural enough for an idealist 
sometimes to fall prey to discourage- 
ment, and to let it appear: the dis- 


parity between what was and what ought 


te hye 


was so great. 

But the discouragement and discon- 
tent of the idealist were not of the base 
and unhealthy sort. ‘They were rather 
if the noble cast of Lowell’s discontent, 
the longing for better things: 

‘Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 

What one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful, as longing? 
rhe thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment 

Befor ile present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment.” 

Such dissatisfaction with reality was 
not inconsistent with optimism, though 


it might be mistaken for pessimism. A 
proper amount of it was essential to the 
healthy spirit. And this was why some 
ot the Professor’s friends 
vhat he had written as being character- 
ized by a healthy tone of optimism, while 
others had expressed reg at the 
tection of a note of pessimism in the self- 
The truth or falsity of 
stich eriticism depended on what you held 
ideal. Those from 
foot-hills to the plain thought them- 
of mankind, 
whose 
peak, 


way 


commended 


ret de- 


same material. 


as your who looked 
t he 
high above the rest 
to 
mountain 
the 
Their faces were serious, but full of calm 
end light. 
So that 


meditation, 


sely es 
gaze was 
the hills 


arduous. 


laughed; those 
to the 


insignificant, 


and 
lifte d 


a Se | med 


his 


sum 


of 
to 
they were these: an 


when, at the end 
the Professor came 
up his conelusions, 
optimist was one who, by reason of limit- 
temperament, 


ed experience, fortunate 


good health, favorable environment—any 
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or all—had come to entertain an und 





cheerful view of life; a pessimist was 
who, by ot limited 
unfortunate temperament, ill health, u 
all—h: 
entertain cheer] 
If a man the 
or the other, perhaps it was better to 
foolish than 
gloomy but if 
wished to be satisfied with life and fort 
fied misfortune, and to b 
reliable member of society, let him cul 
Let get healt 
and experience, and, above all, let | 
he and 
Wisdom was the principal thi: 
relief, the P 
fessor laid down his pencil and lean 
back in his and let vacant ey 
rest for some time on the ceiling. Hy 
had reclined thus for a few minutes, wh« 
there swam gradually into the field of | 





reason experie! 





favorable environment 
to 
view of life. 


any or 
unduly 


must 


come an 


be 


j 
4 
4 


a cheerfully optimist 


foolishly pessimist ; 
against 


vate equilibrium. him 





learn from what what 


read. 


saw 
Feeling somet hing of 


chair, 


consciousness a, vaguely bright spot. 
Being of an observant turn of mi 
he began to wonder where the spot cai 


ae ee en one oy 





from. It was not caused by a mirr 
for there was none in the room. Coul ; 
it be the small boy in the house opposit: 
Ile went to the window to investigat: 4 
When he moved, the spot vanished. I = 
assumed his original position, and _ tl j 
spot was there. He rubbed his head : 
wonder; the spot came and went as 3 
rubbed. Slowly but surely he realized th: : 
it was the reflection from his bald head 3 
Just then there was a knock, and h 4 


wife entered. The Professor ealled lh 
attention to the phenomenon, and adde 
with a sign, “ How old I 


am getting 


“ Nonsense!” she replied. “Don’t | 
so pessimistic!” 
The Professor put out his hand f 


1 


the notes, with an incipient frown,. b 
thought better of his intention, and lea 
ed back again. He would wait until |: 
had read, thought, and written a litt 
more, and then he would overwhelm he 
But he did say: “ My dear, you m: 
order that hat. I have here the notes fo: a 
a long article which I am going to send t 
a magazine, and they ean never refuss 
We'll have the hat, and next summer t} 
vacation trip we have talked of so lon: 
This for t 


most insistent abuser of pessimists. 


was optimistic enough 
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A Man and 


[ was late October. The heavy shades 
night were gathering thickly over 
littl clearing in the midst of the 


a4 ‘ t pine woods. At one end ot the 
2 pace, which altogether comprised 


not over twenty-five acres, one 


have seen through the dusk of the 
two insignificant buildings a 
stack, and a large pile of wood. 


At the other end of the clearing, beyond 
; intervening stubble and bare soil, and 
‘ ipying perhaps one-third of the un- 
led ground, the lines of dignified 


3 of corn stood out like the dimin- 
tents of an army encamped. 

pon approaching these more closely 

nuld have noted that two or three 

had been overturned, indicating the 

rress of the husking, and even now 

nan and a woman were silently at work. 

Near the woman a child of two or three 

ars, roughly but warmly clad, busied 

self at play among the cornstalks. 

‘ N and again he eried out peevishly, 

; throwing himself upon his mother’s knee 

: protesting that he was tired and 


gery; but each time, as she soothed 
petted him, he endeavored again to 
terest himself in his play. 
\ slight wind blew through the pines, 
plaintive sighing only adding to the 
ariness of the scene, and intensifying 
rene ral sense of silence which over- 
ng the place, and which, apart from the 
int whispering of the air in the trees, 
broken only by the occasional fretful 
mperings of the child. It was the 


val silence of 





the woods, a quietude 
ch is soothing, restful, delicious to 
victim of the noise and hubbub of 
city’s hysterical activity, but which 
<2 hen endured too long without inter- 


sir aaa i > eA 


4 becomes an agony. Both the 
_ nd the woman felt it. They were 
5: ne. And _ the y were wretchedly 


r besides. Suddenly the man broke 
silence harshly. 

Berta! Goin’ to stay here all night? 
ant t’ eat sometime.” 





His Freedom 


a: BY CARL EASTON WILLIAMS 


Quietly and without a word the woman 
rose, took the little boy by the hand, and 
started toward the house, though glan- 
cing at her husband with an expression 
of mingled pleading and reproach. Oh, 
how could he! She had tried so hard, 
so eagerly, to help him, and he seemed 
to complain now simply because she 
helped. And husking corn is hard on 
the hands, even though her own were 
already hardened and ecalloused and stiff. 

But the man did not look up as she 
passed ; and he would not have noted 
her expression even if he could have seen 
it through the gloom of the evening. His 
own mind was clouded by other thoughts. 
And then, by way of consolation, she 
picked up the child and carried him in 
her arms. kissing him fervently, almost 
fiercely, as she hurried along. 

As she came near the house she glanced 
at the sky. A few stars glittered like 
erystals of frost against the cold back- 
ground of blue. She saw the moon, 
hlood-red and angry, thrusting its fore- 
head above the horizon in the east. The 
great florid sphere this night seemed a 
portent of evil, and, amid the dark deso- 
lation of the lonely place and the chilli- 
ness of the evening, the sight seemed to 
freeze the blood in her veins. She felt 
afraid, not of the dark, nor of objective 
things or of beasts, but of some vague, 
mysterious danger which she could not 
comprehend. More tightly then = she 
eripped the hand of the little boy, now 
walking at her side, and hurried into 
the house. 

“ Never mind, Fritzie,”’ she said, as she 
found the interior even more cheerless 
and cold than the scene outside. “ Mam 
ma ‘ll fix it now, all nice and warm.” 
Having lighted a little kerosene-lamp, she 
handed him a piece of bread, over which 
she had spread a few drops of cheap 
molasses, and then proceeded to chop 
kindlings and start a fire in the little 
eook-stove 


As the room gradually warmed she 
















sliced some cold potatoes into a frying- 
pan, cut bread, placed a coffee-pot over 
the fire, and set the table. When the 


other things were nearly ready she went 

it and entered the cellar by way of the 
steps that led to it from the outside, and 
returned skimmed 
milk bit of lard, chunk of 
pickled fish, all of which were placed on 
the table just as she brought them. For 
nothing but skimmed milk was ever seen 
on that table, though Fritzie was some- 
treated to a drink of the fresh, 
milk just when the milking was 
And as for butter, that would 

been unheard - of extravagance. 
cream must be used for butter, and 
And lard, while 


sently with some 


a and a 


times 
warm 
finished. 
have 
The 


the butter must be sold. 


not so palatable for the same purpose, 
would nevertheless answer better than 
nothing. Buttermilk and clabber were 


wailable part of the time, but they usual- 
ly went to fatten the pigs. As for the 
pickled fish, there almost a barrel 
of it in the cellar, which would last near- 


was 


all winter. 
The room kitchen, dining- 
room, bedroom, everything, all combined. 
The little building really consisted of 
two rooms, the larger of these, the living- 
room, being roughly constructed of cheap 
lumber, while next to it, in the form of 
‘lean-to,” was a small log hut which 
at first had been the only “ living-room ” 
and was now utilized as a storage-place 


ly 


one was 


for grain, corn, or potatoes. 
The table of 


having been crudely 


home construction, 
fashioned from the 


was 
material of one or two dry-goods boxes 
and perhaps the odds and ends of lumber 
left over from the building of the house. 
There was a cupboard of similar con- 
struction in one corner, and a large but 
A 
fragment of a rag carpet served as a rug, 
clothing hung from hooks about the room, 
calendars 
from 


cheap wooden bedstead in another. 


or two gaudily colored 
dorned the and 
iv three crude chairs, the dishes, pots, and 
s, there was little else in the place. 
Just the meal was ready the 
woman went. to the door and ealled. 
The man entered, washed his hands and 
without threw the water 


walls; aside two 


pan 


before 


Tace a word, 


ut of the door, and sat down at the ta- 
ble. 


~otatoes 


As he helped himself to the warm 
he said: 
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“ Looks like it’s goin’ to freeze all right.” 


“Yes, I guess,” 
and gave her attention to Fritzie. 

He finished the meal in silence: the n, 
rising moodily, put on his cap and coat, 
stuck a shaving into the stove to secur 
a light for his lantern, and prepared to 


she returned, simply, 


go out and do the chores. “ Feed the 
pigs?” he asked, indifferently. 
“Why, no,” she returned, as though 


protesting against his expected censur 
‘I hurried right back to help you a 
soon as I finished the milkin’.” 

He grunted. 

‘Fanny don’t hardly give no milk a 
more,” she added. 

He grunted again. Then, after lear 
ing against the door for a minute in a 
deep study, his brows clouded darkly, | 
exclaimed: “ Guess we'll have to butch: 
Fanny, anyhow! Corn’s goin’ down, an 
we won’t get much for it. Don’t believ 
I'll take the pigs to town until 
month.” And picking up the lanter 
he went out. 

In spite of hersélf, she felt relieved a 
the door closed. She could not under 
stand it, but there was something strai: 
ed in her effort to remain at peace wit! 
him, or perhaps, more strictly speaking 
to keep him at peace with her. It 
not so much what he had yet said or don 
but a strange fear of what he might say 
or do, the woman’s “ feeling” as to hi 
mood and his possible actions, which of 
late had sometimes made his presence seem 
unendurable. In vain she tried to convine: 
herself that everything was all right, but 


next 


was 


she could not ignore what she felt. And 
she could not avoid resenting it, in a 
way. But she argued with herself. Per 


haps, after all, it was the import of his 
that seemed erushing—th: 
hopelessness of their material circun 

Of a naturally hopeful disposi 
tion, she had tried hard to persuade her 
self that their affairs were not so bad as 
they seemed, and that with the sale of 
the wood in the winter they would get 
on all right. But his flatly insisting upo 
facing the truth of their situation dis 
turbed her deeply, filled her with a vagu 
dread of the future. Perhaps this was 
all that she felt; but yet perhaps it was 
only part—perhaps it was the man him- 
self. She could not tell. But she kne 
that she was miserable—and lonesome. 


remarks 


stances. 
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A MAN AND 


She could not shut her eyes to appear- 
. even though she tried to discredit 
He no longer seemed to care. He 

| not appreciate, did not éven appear 
‘tice, the numberless things she did 


; and a woman needs apprecia 
Added to her burdens about th 
and the churning and making of 

ter twice each week, she had again 

| again gone out into the field to help, 
d had done so that ve rv dav. but 


ly seemed the more displeased with 


vith everything. When anything 
wrong about the little farm, mis- 
im which no one could prevent, 
entire resentment seemed to fall on 
! | her alone. 
She sat down and took the tired little 


tzie upon her lap, herself more weary 

he, and having undressed the child, 
nted him to sleep. In him she found 
. . Tender- 


laid the relaxed little figure upon 


only souree of comfort. 
he bed, kissed the sleeping eyelids and 
tty red lips, and turned with an 
‘hing heart to clear the table and wash 

dishes. And then she made a brave 
rt to throw off her gloom, but it was 
no avail. She tried to sing, but th 
t word stuck in her throat. It was 
In spite 
everything, her mind continued to 


] 


possible, utterly impossible! 
upon he r woes, 


She could have married Rudolph 


Swanke, as her father had wished. He 


two hundred acres, some of the best 
land in the county. He was a good 
ugh fellow, too, as men go, but he had 

it attracted her like Gustoff Henning. 
es, she had followed her heart in the 
king of her choice, but now, it seemed, 
had all been a great mistake. What 
| she have but poverty, endless drudg 
ry, and—a thankless husband? And 
ere was the hopeless future. Poor and 


et 


orthless as the little farm was, even 
nder the best of circumstances, the fact 
at thev lived under the shadow of 


nortgage Vv 


hich might deprive them of it 
a few months was enough to make one 

| desperate. And in any event, there 
as the same drudgery awaiting her 
rough the endless vears, the toil, the 
olation, the suffering, the thankless 
ess. To add to her burdens and 
trengthen the chains of her bondage, 
lritzie would have a little brother in 
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the spring, or a sister, though as yet she 
had not told her husband. He would 
probably resent that, too! 

Ilenning, outside, went about the wa 
tering, feedi 
horses, the care of the pigs, and the many 


iw, and bedding of the 
other small tasks which awaited him, in 
a state of mind still less pleasing. Even 
is surroundings were of the meanest 
The little stable was built of logs and 
was covered with a straw-thatched roof. 
The pigs were not housed at all, but kept 
in an open pen. The chickens roosted 
in the stable with the horses. The cows, 
four in number, spent their nights under 
the secant shelter of the straw stack, 
though this was enclosed by a dilapidated 
rail fence, thus providing a sort of cow- 
vard. He had not yet been able to afford 
a plank flooring for the stable, and the 
dirt bottom had in the course of time 
been stamped into the col istency of 


} 


thick, slimy mud, into which his boots 


nk as into the mire of the hog-pen. 

Ilis hay would soon be running short. 
Everything went wrong. There wer 
more things to be done than he could 
tind time to do. There were the chores, 
for instance. He had the satisfaction 
of knowing that when he completed them 
this night he would only have them to do 
all over again early in the morning, 
with the milking added—a task which 
she usually performed in the evening 
And it was the same programme every 
eternal day, working hard in the field or 
the woods all day and doing chores halt 
f the night, getting up at half past four 
or five in the morning and toiling until 
he went to bed. Nothing but poverty 
as the result. A poor shack of a home, 
the poorest food, no clothes, no company, 
He was sick of it. He had 
done his best, but everything had been 


no pl assures. 


against him; and, after all, he would not 
be able to meet the interest on the mort 
gage or save himself and his miserable 
farm from its clutches. 

Ah, that 
was it! That was what tied him dow 
he said to himself. Had he been free, he 
could have gone into the army He was 
only twenty-five years old now. He could 


He had been a fool to marry! 


have gone to the city and hired out as a 
He might have hired out on 
some prosperous farm for the summer, 


teamster 


ind gone to the big lumber-camps in th 
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woods for the winter. There was an idea! 
He might think of doing that yet. Any- 
way, a young man could get along very 
well by himself. But here he was, with 
no end of trouble and toil, and all be- 
cause he was married. It was her fault! 
And there was Fritzie—and that was her 
fault, too. Of course he loved little 
Iritzie, his one solace amid it all, but 
he was not in a position to endure any 
unnecessary expense, and Fritzie was an 
expense and a burden just now—in fact, 
would be for five or six years more, at 
the end of which time the little fellow 
would learn to do work on the farm and 
be of use. 

And his wife—well, no use in deceiving 
himself about it. She was not the gay 
and lightsome girl he had married four 
years before. She had been all laughter 
and sunshine then, while now she cried 
more than she laughed. Her shoulders 
were angular, her hands were bony and 
hardened, and her skin was tanned and 
rough from the work in the field; her 
face was lined with care; her chest was 
no longer round and full, and her back 
was slightly bent—the promise of worse 
to come. In short, she had come to be 
just a wife to him, and no more. And 
he was lonesome. 

No doubt she resented it, too, he said 
to himself, the bitterness of his own 
thoughts leading him to assume the same 
frame of mind on her part. But why 
should she resent it, since it was not his 
fault? No doubt she felt that she had 
made a mistake; she probably wished 
that she were free from it all. Perhaps, 
indeed, she even regretted that she had 
not accepted Rudolph Swanke—the lucky 
dog. Confound him! He had enough! 
Ile had fine guns and the time to go 
hunting. He had a canvas canoe. He 
had machinery, improved ploughs, and 
the best threshing-machine and engine 
in the county, while he himself, Henning, 
had nothing. It wasn’t a square deal; 
there was nothing fair about it! 

In this mood he returned to the house, 
carrying with him a huge armful of wood. 
Having dumped this upon the floor back 
of the stove, he reached for a drink of 
water. The pail was empty. “Con- 

found it all!” he exclaimed. 

She turned and looked at him, but did 


not speak. He would have to go down 








the hill to the clear little stream fron 
which they secured all their water. [i 
was a distance of more than a hundred 
vards. He paused for a moment, grunt 
ed, then jerked the pail off the table and 
started out. 

When he returned she was seated at 
the table, darning, by the imperfect light 
of the little lamp. It was his own cloth 
ing that she was mending, though lh 
did not notice this. He grumbled: 

“Ought to have a well. Tired of 
chasin’ ’way down there a hundred times 
a day. Can’t you be a little careful 
*bout wastin’ it ?”’ 

She looked at him again, with the sanx 
expression of dumb appeal and reproach 
with which she had glanced at him in 
the corn field when he sent her in t 
get supper. But she said nothing, and 
he saw nothing. As a matter of fact 
she had gone down for water as ofte 
as he—-another evidence of his _ lac 
of recognition of her efforts. But th 
sight of the water reminded her. Slx 
arose and poured some beans into a ket 
tle and covered them with water, to 
soak overnight. 

“ What’s that?” he demanded. 

“Why, we’re goin’ to have baked beans 
to-morrow.” 

“Beans! Beans again? Beans all th 
time! I’m tired of beans!” 

“ Gustoff! Why, we haven’t had beans 
for a week.” She knew well that it was 
not the thonght of the beans that vexed 
him. Besides, beans were substantial, 
and they were cheap, just the thing for 
people who are poor. She was doing her 
very best with their limited means. Her 
lip trembled, but she controlled herself. 

“Yas, and I’m tired of the old fish, 
too!” 

“You seem to be tired of everything,” 
she ventured, quietly. 

“T am!” he snapped. 
the whole business.” 

There was contagion in his tone. Her 
spirits rose. She could not resist th 
impulse to speak. . She had a feeling that 
she ought not to say anything, but sh 
had already endured so much, in silence 
and for so long. Her emotions overcam: 
what may have seemed better judgment 


“T’m sick of it, 


and she spoke, though softly: “ Me, too?” 
“Well,” he growled, “what if I am! 


Sick and tired of everything. Wh 
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A MAN AND 


suldn’t be? D’ve done my darndest, 


and yet—hell!” He snatched his cap 


ff the table, where he had previously 


tossed it, and now threw it viciously on 
the floor in a corner of the room. The 


at, dozing peacefully in front of the 
tove, started up in alarm, and then 
rawled underneath. 

“Why, Gustoff! Is it any fault of 
ine that we don’t get on?” 

Ile turned on her savagely. “ Now 

kk here, you. Did I say it was your 
ult? No. Well, then, shut up!” 

He had never said that before. The 
words eut deeply, so that she now was 
ore hurt than angered. If she did not 
reply, it was not from a sense of obe- 
lienee. Again her lips trembled; she 

down with her elbows on the table, 
rying her face in her hands. She felt 
er heart bruised and torn. 

He paced the floor silently. He felt 

t he had wounded her, and somehow 

is expression of his ill nature had 

med to afford relief. At all events, 
felt more calm, perhaps because he 
| hurt her so. 

“It hain’t fair!” he cried out, pres- 

tly. “It hain’t fair. Fve done my 
iarndest, worked like a mule, and then 

erything goes wrong. 3oth the pigs 
sick, too.” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

‘I don’t know,” he grumbled. “ Both 

tin’ mighty queer. Been eatin’ snakes 

ain, mebbe. Can’t afford to lose them. 
My God! I ought to have a front seat in 
heaven to make up for all this!” 

“And me?” 

“Well,” he relented somewhat, though 
rowling still, “T s’pose.” 

“ Gustoff, it’s wrong for you to talk 

» that.” 

‘I don’t care; I can’t help it. Old 

an Sehmidt says there isn’t any God. 
Says it’s all foolish.” 

“ Oh, that’s wicked! Gustoff, my dear, 
t will come out all right. We have both 
done our best; of course we have. It’s 
ust hard luck now. Perhaps God is only 
teaching us some lesson.” 

‘“ Ach!” he snorted, losing all patience. 

“T know you work hard, Gustoff, but 
so do I. You know I do. And I am 
going to have it harder than you.” 

“ Huh!” he ejaculated. What was this 
she was saying ? 
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She had not intended to tell him so 
soon, but it came out. And she would 
have to tell him before long, anyway. 

“ Next spring,” she resumed, quietly. 
“ Another baby.” 

“ What!” he shouted. “That too!” 
He stood still and stared at her for a 
moment, trying hard to convince himself 
of the reality, and yet striving to dis- 
believe. It struck him with the force of 
the inexorable. There was utterly no 
chance of escape. It was as absolute as 
death, and they would have to face it. 
Then he continued to pace the floor in 
great agitation. He had not been able 
to provide. for three, and now soon there 
would be four! 

With a fearful determination he seized 
and donned his coat. He picked up his 
cap and reached for his gloves. 

“ Berta!” he cried, and there was some- 
thing in his voice which terrified and 
chilled her. His eyes flashed and his 
chest heaved. “I’m goin’ to quit!” 

“What?” she gasped, strangely dis- 
turbed. “ What are you goin’ to do?” 

“ Tow do I know?” he retorted. “ But 
I am goin’ away.” 

“ Where are you goin’?” she whispered, 
in suspense, her voice scarcely audible. 
Why, this was impossible! Her husband 
going away! Now that the idea pressed 
in upon her with full force, it stunned 
her. Negligent as he had been of late, 
and trying though she had sometimes 
found his presence, the thought of im- 
mediately losing him seemed to bring 
back in a flash something of her old- 
time feeling for him, seemed to make him 
again “her Gustoff.” She saw that it 
was not merely his help and his strength 
that she would lose, but also the man, her 
man. The poor woman was in a panic. 

“IT don’t know where I am goin’. Meb- 
be the army, anywhere, everywhere! I’m 
sick of it all; I can’t stand it. I won’t 
stand it!” Then for a moment he paused 
in his violent pacing of the room and 
added: “ Besides, it will be better for you. 
I’ve spoiled everything for you, and | 
would only make it worse. You can sell 
the farm for anything you can get, and 
then take what’s left from clearin’ the 
mortgage and go back to your father.” 

“ Never!” she cried. ‘“ With my step- 
mother!” 


“ Well—do what you like. I can’t help 
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here 
Don’t 


it. And I hain’t goin’ to stay 
and make it any worse for you. 
you understand ¢” 

“Then you really don’t love me any 
more ?”’ 

“ Hell!” he returned, fiercely. 
all you care about it!” 

“ Gustoff! Gustoft !” 
“Oh, don’t go, don’t go! 
got’ She her around 
his neek and clung to him desperately. 
“Why, Gustoff! Are you mad? Think 
of our little Fritzie! What will 
come of us?’ She almost hyster- 
ical, but roughly he brushed her off. He 
frowned darkly. 


“ That’s 


she cried out. 
Oh, how can 
you threw arms 


be- 


was 


I tell you!” he muttered, 
in an ominous undertone, and the fact 
that tried to deter him aroused 
still further his. personal resentment to- 
ward her. 

“Tt’s all fault,” he 
“Tt’s all because I married you! 
you I won’t stand it!” 

In despair she threw herself against 
the door to bar his exit, an act which 
only inereased his determination. The 
fire leaped from his eyes. “ Damn you!” 
through his clenched teeth, 
while his hand was raised to strike. 

“Gustoff!” She spoke softly and 
tremulously, throwing open her arms and 
placing herself at his mercy. 

The upraised hand was slowly and 
quietly lowered. The ticking of the 
cheap alarm-clock on the shelf was very 
loud. A calm came over the 
man—a no less intense than 
the rage which had stirred him the mo- 
ment previous. 

“Oh, of course. Huh!” He hung his 
head, though only for an instant. 

She was also calm now, even though 
her heart was still pounding violently 
and she trembled in every fibre. Quiet- 
moved from the door, for 
would obstruct him no further. He was 
free to go if he wished. He drew on 
hi gloves. 

“ And little Fritzie?” she asked. 

He made no answer, but buttoned his 
coat, picked up the lantern, and reached 
for a light. His hand shook as he did so. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to kiss him good-by ?” 

He paused. He did not dare! He 
feared even to look at the child on the 
bed, feeling that if he did so he might 


‘Il am goin’, 


she 


continued. 


[ tell 


your 


he hissed 


strange 
calmness 


ly she she 
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not be able to carry out his plan. 
he turned to her. 
“Oh, I know you're sick of it, just as 


Then 


sick of it as I am, but you haven’t got 
the gumption to say so. 
for your sake, mostly. 
enough to 


I’m doin’ this 
You’ll be glad 
rid of me = He opened 
the door and the threshold 
Though his pierced her cruelly, 
like knives thrust into her bosom, yet she 
looked at him appealingly and held out 
her hands. But he was looking at th 
floor, his lips eurled with a sneer that 
was intended to look 
he added : 

“ And now you can make 
-——that Rudolph Swanke of 
Have him if you like! You 
no more!” He stepped out 
the door. 


get 
paused on 
words 


like a laugh, a 
up with that 
yours. See? 
won’t see mi 


and slammed 


The banging of the door seemed t 
drive in upon her 
reality of the thing, and she broke down, 
falling upon the floor in a convulsion of 
hysterical sobs. Little Fritzie, over on 
the bed, was awakened by the sound. 
Frightened at the sight of his prostrati 
mother, who had never cried like this 
before, he slipped off the bed and mack 
his way to her side, where through his 
own tears the little fellow cried out, in- 
sistently and continuously: “ Mam-ma! 
1” Tt was many minutes befor 


consciousness th 


Mam-ma! 
she became conscious of his eries; and 
then, taking him in her arms, she gradual- 
ly recovered herself, finding the source 
of her returning strength in the 
weakness and dependence of the child. 


own 


Outside, Henning harnessed and hitch- 
ed his two horses to his lumber-wagon, 
the only vehicle that he owned; and then, 
having placed the lantern beside the 
door of the house, he drove to town 
in the moonlight. The village of High 
Jank miles and he 
reached it shortly before eleven o’clock 
The streets dark, except for the 
windows of the three saloons. The man 
had formed no definite plans as yet, but 
he coneluded now that the first thing 
he needed was something to strengthen 
him and steady his nerves, as well as to 
warm him up. For it was a chilly night. 
And, oh, how lonesome he had been on 
that ride from his home to the town! 
He had never felt so strange before; 
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SHE THREW HERSELF AGAINST THE DOOR TO BAR HIS EXII 




















his chest seemed stirred with a vague, 
nresting regret, or the rankling of an- 
er, or something, he knew not what. He 
nly felt that the influence of some jovial, 
enlivening society would be a relief. 
And so he passed by one saloon, which 
seemed rather quiet, and proceeded to 
Schwartz’s, where he heard some one 


trving to sing. 





True to his expectations, as he entered 
found relief. A group of five or six 
en, whom: he knew, welcomed him cor- 
ially, and Schwartz inquired after his 
amily. Henning was not given to drink- 
ng, though he sometimes dropped in on 
Schwartz in his occasional visits to town. 
But then, everybody would “take a glass 
beer now and then.” However, just 
w he needed strength, and so asked 
r whiskey. He soon felt much brighter, 
nd as the men treated he took another, 
id then a third. He saw that he had 
en taking things altogether too serious- 
at home. And so the evening wore 
ong, until Henning was ready to sing 
or to fight. The men argued over the 
ymparative strength of their horses, and 
then of themselves, and remarkable offers 
to bet were made. 
Later the entire crowd melted away, 
ile Henning, dizzy, and with Schwartz 
his side, went out to his team. After 
other had helped him into his wagon, 
nd started the horses off, he dimly re- 
called, what he had succeeded so well in 
forgetting, the fact that he was going 
away. The horses were headed for home, 
but drowsily, stupidly, he turned them 
at the first crossing he came to, and 
then sprawled back over the bottom of 
the wagon-box and slept. 
The bed was hard and uncomfortable, 
»wever, and the night frosty. He awoke, 
therefore, just before dawn, filled with 
: aches and stiffened with cold. Painfully 
rising to a sitting position, he looked 
around, surprised to find himself in front 





a joy at being at home, and then he re- 
called his evening’s quarrel and the subse- 
J quent events, though he was quite sober 
? now. Nor did it oecur to him to change 
j his mind. That seemed impossible. 
Almost his first thought was of the 
orses, for they deserved some rest and 
food. But he also wished to hurry away 
immediately. However, be concluded 


7 of his own barn. For a moment he felt ° 
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that he could go without them, on foot, 
especially since he did not know where 
he was going or what to do with them. 
And Berta would searcely be able to do 
anything on the farm without them. The 
struggle for her would be hard enough 
even with the team, whether she tried 
to stay on the little farm or whether 
she tried to sell it. And reflecting in 
this wise as he put the horses in their 
familiar stalls, he caught himself almost 
wishing that things were again the same 
as before his angry flight. He discov- 
ered that his personal animosity toward 
her was disappearing, giving place part- 
ly to shame, though he called it pride 
rather than shame, and leaving him 
anxiously considerate for her welfare. 
And now, having provided for the com- 
fort of his faithful four-footed servants, 
he hurried off down the sandy road, his 
steps the more brisk from the necessity 
of getting warm after his chilling sleep. 

Upon counting the change in his 
pocket, he saw that he had spent nearly 
all of the little money which he had 
possessed. However, he had not yet col- 
lected for the butter delivered to the 
grocery-store for a couple of weeks, and 
if he could settle this up he could take 
the train for Grand Falls. His ideas 
and plans now began to take more def- 
inite shape as the walk warmed his blood 
and quickened its movement. Very soon 
the work at the big lumber-camps would 
begin, and it would last all winter. He 
would no doubt be able to secure employ- 
ment there. He would get his food as 
well as his wages, and could save prac- 
tically all*that he earned. He might 
even have done this before, he now said 
to himself, leaving Berta alone for the 
winter, if he had had sense enough. He 
knew the habits of the lumber “ Jacks ” 
only too well, but if they were content 
to come to the town or the city in the 
spring and in a week or less squander the 
earnings and savings of the entire half- 
year in the woods, still it would not be 
necessary for him to follow their example. 
If he had followed this plan, he could 
have added to the revenue derived from 
his poor little farm. He had sixty acres 
altogether, though more than half of it 
was covered with pine and brush, and 
he had busied himself in the winter with 
cutting and selling the wood. 
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Meanwhile the sun arose in the east, 
making his way upward through a few 
thin streaks of softly colored fleece which 
floated lightly above the horizon. The 
road now ran along the side of a string 
of hills. The air was sweet and fresh, 
there was no wind, and the tallest pines 
stood in dignified beauty. Two or three 
crows flew over the little clearings which 
oceasionally relieved the landscape, but 
even their calls did not seem a disturb- 
ance, for they seemed to fit in with the 
rest. How quiet it all was! The peace- 
ful seene reacted on the man until in 
the broad light of day his dark and 
stormy behavior of the night before 
seemed childish and mean. But to go 
back—that was impossible! Besides, was 
it not best that he leave her now, just 
for the reason that he had given? Better 
for her as well as for himself. 

It was perhaps eight o’clock when he 
erossed the bridge over Red River. This 
meant that the town was only a mile 
away. Henning stopped and _ leaned 
against the railing of the bridge, looking 
down into the quiet but deeply stirring 
movement of the stream. He was grad- 
ually becoming more conscious of the 
fact that he felt concerned about Berta 
and her prospects. And now he was very 
glad that he had left the horses. No 
doubt she had finished the milking by 
this time. She would have all the chores 
from now on, ineluding the chopping 
of wood. Oh, well, she had proved that 
she could do it, and it was not as bad as 
what would be worse. 

But yet he felt disturbed. With the 
husking of the corn and the churning of 
butter and the sale of the eggs she would 
have to drive to the town. In the spring 
there would be ploughing and seeding 
and gardening, as well as the chores and 
what not, and later the reaping and 
digging. She could not possibly do it 
all: but then it would be best to sell 
the place, anyway, after which she could 
go to her father. 

He sat down on a large rock near the 
side of the road, somewhat obscured from 
the view of passers-by. With his elbows 
on his knees, he pressed his forehead into 
his hands. Where his thoughts were 
leading him he could not tell. And, oh, 
how lonesome and wretched he felt, 
though he had supposed himself lonely 
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the day before! With all the hopeless- 
ness and emptiness of the life on the 
little farm, he could never have supposed 
it possible to feel so forlorn as this. H« 
tried to persuade himself that it was th 
uncertainty of the new life in the great 
outside world that he proposed to lead 
which rested heavily on his mind, but th 
idea was not convincing. He found hin 
self thinking of her as she had bee: 
when he married her, when she had 
captivated him with her girlhood. The: 
he thought of her later, when Fritzie wa 
a new-born baby, and of the delightfu 
sensation he felt those first few week 
of the child’s life. Now that the brea 
was made, and he had left her for good 
and all, he began to suspect that he love: 
her still, just a little bit. As he broode: 
he began to realize that strange doubts 
had already crept into his mind as to tl. 
wisdom of his departure. There car 
the horrible thought that in taking 
this step he was perhaps making tl 
fatal mistake of his life, leaving behind 
him the possibility of happiness of an) 
kind, and entering upon a career of reck 
lessness which would be likely to reduc: 
him to ruin. He knew vaguely of th« 
depravity of the world—but pshaw! li 
had used the best judgment, and had 
made up his mind! The thing was al 
ready settled. 

Sut yet she was all he had—she and 
Fritzie. No, not all; there were his 
folks, his mother, brother, and married 
sister, though he had lived apart from 
them now for several years. He might 
even go to them. No—that too, now, 
was denied him. For with what con- 
tempt would they not regard him in th« 
face of the desertion of his wife and 
family! So that there was no cours 
for him but to go away, far, and be lon 
some. More than ever, now, he was 
beginning to feel that he was bringing 
himself unhappiness, and to perceive that 
he really did love her yet, at least som« 
what; he did not know how much. But 
it was not these things that affected him 
most. He could have endured them. 
What gripped him with a power that 
he could not resist, seized him with a 
force against which he seemed to strug- 
gle in vain, was her obvious need of him. 
Stoutly he contended against this feel- 
ing, which seemed to draw like a mag- 
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et toward his home. Again he de- 


ared that he had made up his mind, 


and that he would stick to it, that he 


izht even now to be on his way. But 


vet he lingered. It was impossible for 


im to go back home! How could he 
ink of it? But it was still more im- 

sible to cross the bridge and carry 
is plan of flight into effect. 

The sun mounted higher and grew 

armer as he sat there, the contending 

rces of his nature struggling against 
ach other. The chirping and singing 
birds filled the air, but he did not 

r. A partridge flew up from behind 
him, breaking in upon the peaceful 
serenity of the scene with the startling 
whir of its wings. Oblivious to every- 
thing, he did not even look up. 

And then his mind turned again to 
his little boy. “Oh, my Fritzie, my 
little Fritzie!” he cried out, aloud, as 
his eyes were dim with the gathering 
tears. Suddenly he felt a smothering 
sensation in his throat, and rose in- 
voluntarily to his feet. With a tremen- 
dous effort to control himself he ran out 
upon the road and across the approach 
to the bridge, where he tightly gripped 
the railing. The river below seemed to 
rise up before his swimming eyes. His 
temples throbbed painfully and he trem- 
bled from head to foot, but he could not 

ree the insistent ideas from his mind. 
What could they do without him? Would 
Berta and Fritzie face starvation by 
themselves? Then he said to himself 
that if he went to work in the woods he 
suld send the most of his earnings to 

r by mail; but though the thought 
ased his mind to some extent, it did not 
set it at rest. 


} 


Suddenly he became conscious of a 
noise in the distance, and he lifted his 
head to listen. It was the rattle of an 
ipproaching wagon. The road forked at 
he entrance to the bridge, the main way 
running off to the right, while the other 
branch, which led to his own home, 
turned off to the left. He did not wish 
» be seen in his present mood, and the 
vagon was coming along the main road, 

that he could either take the branch 
road to his home or cross the bridge and 
continue on his way to the town, or he 
could hide in the brush. He would have 
nly a moment to think and decide. 
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Which would it be? His pride pointed 
to the town; for had he not made up his 
mind? But his feelings prompted the 
other choice. He endeavored hastily to 
sum up in his mind the entire problem, 
to comprehend everything; in doing so 
his mind turned to the little one that 
would come in the spring. How could 
he possibly get away from that, ignore 
its silent appeal? Ah no; had nothing 
else been of avail, this must have swayed 
him finally. The thought sent him hur- 
rying off on the road to his home. 

He hurried until he was out of sight 
of the fork of the road, and then he 
proceeded more leisurely, still debating 
somewhat with himself. He argued with 
his pride, assuring himself that he need 
not even yet return, but that he would 
at least go back for one last look at 
the place. And perhaps he could take 
his leave of his wife in a more friendly 
and kindly spirit. Besides, there might 
be two or three things that he ought to 
do before leaving for good and all. 
There was the break in the roof of the 
stable to mend, the loose board in the 
hog-pen fence, and even the corn to be 
attended to. Perhaps, after all, a few 
days of good hard work on his part 
would leave her better provided for when 
he finally went away. And he would at 
least kiss her and his little boy good-by. 

Thus humoring himself, he tramped 
the several miles back to his home, com- 
ing in sight of the poor little house and 
the barn early in the afternoon. It 
seemed a week since he had seen them 
last. He had felt that the sight of the 
place would give him a throb of joy, but 
when he did see it there was nothing so 
startling about it. It looked just exact- 
ly as it always did, as though nothing 
whatever had happened. He did not see 
his wife about, so he approached the 
house eagerly, even if somewhat sheep- 
ishly. Perhaps it would be easier, he 
thought, if he would take in an armful 
of wood with him. However, the house 
was empty. Somewhat alarmed, he 
rushed out, and then he saw her husking 
corn. He made his way to the field, 
approaching her from behind. She wore 
the same blue-checkered sunbonnet and 
the same brown dress that he knew so 
well. His heart warmed, and he said 
to himself that he would find her with 
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eyes red with tears, and trembling as 
he had left her last evening. He would 
go and put his arms around her and kiss 
her to show her that he was sorry and 
that he loved her still. Little Fritzie, 
sitting at her side, was asleep, his head 
pressing softly against her. 

When a few yards behind her, Gustave 
stepped on a cornstalk, which snapped, 
and at the sound Berta turned her head 
quickly. He stopped for a moment and 
looked at her. She was pale, and her 
face looked a little thinner, but her eyes 
were dry, after all. Apparently, she had 
been trying to harden herself to the 
situation, and there was something hope- 
less and cold in her eyes as she stared 
back at him. She did not speak. Shame- 
facedly and awkwardly he made his si- 
lent way to the next corn-shock and went 
to work. 

For some minutes he worked on in 
silence, not knowing what to say, and 
striving in his application to his task 
to work himself into a frame of mind 
which would put an end to his blushing. 

Ie wanted to tell her that he loved her 
still, that it was not her fault, that he 
had been hasty, and—yes, a fool, but his 
pride, or his shame, or something, made 
it hard for him to speak. After a time 
she said, 

“ Gustoff !” 

He turned quickly, brightening with 
the hope that she might prove equal to 
the oceasion, even though he was not, 
and thus make it easier for him. 

“What?” he returned, faintly. 

“One of the pigs is dead.” She spoke 
in an indifferent tone. 

“Huh!” he replied, also in a disin- 
terested tone. “ And the other one?” 

“Oh, the other one’s all right.” 

And that was all. He wondered that 
the loss of a pig seemed of so little in- 
terest, a circumstance which would have 
upset him greatly a day or two before. 
He continued to work in silence, while 
she in turn did not choose to speak. 
As a matter of fact, bitterly as she had 
felt his going away, and eagerly as she 
had longed for his return, listening anx- 
iously throughout the night, and watch- 
ing the road all morning, yet now that 
she saw him again the difficulty seemed 
to have disappeared like a misty and 
unreal thing. Here was her husband, 














behaving in his most commonplace man- 
ner; and her trouble seemed to have been 
a dream, a disagreeable bogie, which she 
should not have taken so seriously. Be- 
sides, she felt that he had been wholly 
in the wrong, and it was for him to make 
amends if he wished. It had been sim- 
ply a nasty display of temper on his 
part. And so why should she have any- 
thing to say? 

When Fritzie finally awoke and wan- 
dered over to his father’s side, the man 
experienced the first keen pleasure of his 
return. He hugged and kissed the child 
until he protested. 

Silence brooded over the supper tabk 
that night, as over the corn field. After- 
ward, Henning went out and brought up 
water, did his chores, and went to bed 
without saying a word. She in turn 
waited for him. The next day the two 
went about their labors, and the silence 
still continued. Ultimately five days 
passed, with never a word between them, 
except on the third day, when she asked: 

“lave you made up your mind what 
you are going to do about Fanny ?”’ 

“Don’t know yet,” he returned, in 
the same indifferent tone. “TI’ll see.” 

The corn-husking was finished, the 
roof of the barn was mended, and Hen- 
ning had turned his strength to the cut- 
ting of wood which he could sell in the 
winter. After figuring it out more 
carefully, he concluded that he could do 
better in this way than by hiring out in 
a lumber-camp; he promised himself 
that he would work exceptionally hard, 
and then, if he could do nothing else to 
stave off a foreclosure of the mortgage, 
he could sell one or two or all of the 
cows in the spring. Two or three times 
he thought again of flying from home, 
but whereas he had gone before with the 
impetus of his passion, he could not 
bring himself to do it now cold-bloodedly. 
Meanwhile Berta and he did not speak. 

It was on Sunday evening, the fifth 
after his escapade, that Gustave finished 
his chores before nine o’clock and sai 
down by the table, studying his wife, who 
sat opposite. Fritzie was asleep on the bed, 
and everything was oppressively quiet. 
The suspense of this silence was becom- 
ing unendurable. Berta’s apparent in- 
difference troubled him deeply, and he 
could not understand it at all, though, 
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HE MADE HIS WAY TO THE FIELD, APPROACHING HER FROM 
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on the other hand, it was really no more 
marked than his seeming coldness toward 
her. She appeared to be simply “ mad” 
it him, he thought. Or did she no longer 
care, after his recent misbehavior? Per- 
haps she really would have preferred that 
he go away and stay away! The thought 
distressed him painfully. Or was she 
ven thinking of Rudolph Swanke, whose 
name he had so flippantly thrown in her 

ee that night? The very suspicion was 
gony, and he swore to himself that if 
it were true, he would kill him. 

And just then he noted more closely 
the nature of the sewing she was en- 
caged in. She was mending some old 
winter underwear—it was his own. She 

as putting on a couple of large patches, 

d had chosen for the purpose some 

rv warm, soft flannel, the best in her 

ig-bag. How strange, he thought, that 
th all her indifference she should care 
do this for him! It occurred to him 

n that she did many things. And he 

alled that she had never to his knowl- 

ge hesitated to do any menial service 

r him. He was much affected. She 
pricked her finger with the needle and 

saw the blood start, but she quietly 

iped it off and proceeded without a 

rd or a sign. But insignificant as it 

is, the incident touched the watching 

n. He looked at her care-worn face, 

ll comely, but a bit pale and far from 

bloom that it had worn four years 
fore. How that little nose had appealed 
him onee, with its point very slightly 
rned up, suggesting the gay and blithe- 
me spirit of its owner! As he looked 
re closely he could not help saying to 
iself that this woman was still nice— 
ry, very nice—nice enough to take in 
arms and kiss and love, even if she 

re a little faded by work and time— 
specially work, her kind of work. He 
noted the slightly bent back—a _ back 
hich was once so straight—and he knew, 
much as he might excuse himself, that 
it was bent in her devotion and service 
to him, to his little boy and their home. 
The week before he had noted it too, 
and thought it unpleasant, blaming her 
for it as though she had chosen to bend 
and to fade. But in his present mood 
it was all so different. It made him love 
her the more. With a twinge of the 
heart he noted the back of her neck, 
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once so pretty and plump, but now how 
angular and stiff, lacking in pleasing 
contour and looking like two great cords 
running from back to head! Then how 
unhappy she seemed, and he the cause of 
it all! And yet so patient! Oh, how 
mean he had been that other evening- 

“ Berta!” he suddenly found himself 
saying out loud. And then he was 
startled to think of having broken the 
silence of davs. But he felt that he must 
speak, even though he could not think 
what to say. She looked across at him, 
a soft light in her blue eyes, while he 
seemed to see his old sweetheart, as well 
as the mother of his baby. 

“ Berta—!” again he stammered. And 
then he choked. His elbows were on the 
table, his cheeks pressing against his 
clenched fists, his jaws set tensely. He 
was struggling to control the feelings 
which now surged up within him. But 
his emotions had been stifled too long, 
and they now swelled up tumultuously 
and filled his unwilling eyes with tears. 
In vain he struggled to keep them back, 
but Berta saw them. She saw his lips 
tremble and twitch convulsively, and 
laying down her sewing, she went around 
and stood at his side. He felt her hand 
laid gently upon his head. Caressingly 
it smoothed the tangled locks and then 
stole tenderly down over his forehead, 
face, and hands. It was something she 
had not done for many, many months, 
perhaps not since Fritzie was born. And 
he remembered that there had never 
seemed anything quite like the touch of 
her hand on his head and face. There 
was something restful about it, soothing 
and sweet, a charm of its very own, and 
unlike anything else. And then she 
whispered, softly, “ My Gustoff!” 

At this the storm broke forth, for he 
could restrain it no longer. “ Berta! 
Berta! Berta!” he cried out, wildly, as 
he turned on his chair and threw his 
arms about her hips and buried his face 
in her side, sobbing tempestuously. Lov- 
ingly she bent over him, soothingly strok- 
ing his head with her hands and quietly 
patting his shoulders, her own eyes swim- 
ming with tears. 

For a long time he wept with a vio- 
lence of which only a strong man is 
capable, and then he raised his head. 
As he sat back in his chair she slipped 
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down upon his lap, her arm around his “Oh, Gustoff dear, no! God forbid! 
neck, while he folded her tightly in his But I’ll tell you what.” 

. . . . T “cc , ’”° } 
arms, kissing her again and again. What What? ve 
miracle was this he did not know, but, “We will just play we are mad, ne) 
strange as it seemed, they were again time.” 
such lovers as they had not been for His strong arms closed around her 


years, though more warmly, more deeply and there they sat. The hands of th: 
in love than before. He did not know cheap little alarm-clock went busi! 
just how it came about, but he was ex- around. Little Fritzie stirred in | 
quisitely, almost painfully, happy to sleep. The cat arose and stretched hin 
know that it was so, and he continued self, walked around the room, and agai 
to ery for joy, while she in her turn only went back to the stove. Then gradual! : 
twined her arms more snugly about his the fire went down and the room wa 
neck and pressed her lips more eagerly getting cold. The kerosene in the litt 
to his. “My Gustoff!” she whispered lamp burned low and the light grew di: g 
again and again. slowly filling the room with the dee) ' 
Jerta,” he said at length, while she ening shades of the darkness. But what 
was drying his tears, “I don’t know did they care for the warmth or the light 
what it is, but mebbe it ’d be a good thing They had plenty of both for themselv. 





if I went away more often.” She only came closer, and he only lx 
“Oh, don’t, don’t!” she exclaimed. her the tighter. They would fight 
* Don’t think of it!” their troubles together, working and st 

“Or else get good and mad,” he sug- ing and loving. And then, what did a: 
gested, with a smile. thing matter, if only they loved like th 


‘‘This is My Hour’”’ . 
BY ZOE AKINS 





rain and twilight mist the city street, 
Hushed and half-hidden, might this instant be 
A dark canal beneath our balcony, 

Like one in Venice, Sweet. 



















The street-lights blossom, star-wise, one by one; 
A lofty tower the shadows have not hid 
Stands out—part column and part pyramid— 

Holy to look upon. 







The dusk grows deeper, and on silver wings 
The twilight flutters like a weary gull 
Toward some sea-island, lost and beautiful, 

Where a sea-siren sings. 








“This is my hour,” you breathe, with quiet lips,— 
And filled with beauty, dreaming, and devout, 
We sit in silence while our thoughts go out, 

Like treasure-seeking ships. 
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HEY had got to that point in their 
walk and talk where the talk might 
be best carried forward by arrest- 


ing the walk; and they sat down on a 
bench of the Ramble in Central Park, 
and provisionally watched a man feeding 
a squirrel with peanuts. The squirrel 
had climbed up the leg of the man’s 
trousers and over the promontory above, 
and the man was holding very still, flat- 
tered by the squirrel’s contidence, and 
anxious not to frighten it away by any 
intoward movement; if the squirrel had 
been a child bestowing its first intelli- 
gent favors upon him the man could not 
have been prouder. He was an old fel- 
low, one of many who pamper the cor- 
rupt rodents of the Park, and reduce 
them from their native independence to 
something like the condition of those 
pauper wards of the nation on our In- 
dian Reservations, to whom a_ blurred 
image of the chase offers itself at stated 
intervals in the slaughter of the govern- 
ment’s dole of beef-cattle. 

The friend to whom this imperfect 
parallel] occurred recalled his thoughts 
from it and said, with single reference 
to the man and the squirrel, “I suppose 
that’s an expression of the sort of thing 
we've been talking about. Kindness to 
animals is an impulse, isn’t it, of the 
‘natural piety’ embracing the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

“T don’t think it’s quite so modern as 
that formulation,” the other friend ques- 
tioned. “I was thinking it was very 
eighteenth-century; part of the univer- 
sal humanitarian movement of the time 
when the master began to ask himself 
whether the slave was not also a man 
and a brother, and the philanthropist 
visited the frightful prisons of the day, 
and remembered those in bonds as bound 
with them.” 

“Yes, you may say that,” the first 
allowed. “But benevolence toward 
dumb creatures originated very much 
farther back than the eighteenth cen- 

Vor CXX.—No. 716 —39 


tury. There was St. Francis of Assisi, 
you know, who preached to the birds, 
didn’t he; and Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, who pensioned them. And several 
animals—eats, crocodiles, cows, and the 
like—enjoyed a good deal of considera- 
tion among the Egyptians. The serpent 
used to have a pretty good time as a 
popular religion. And what about the 
Stoics? They were rather kind to ani- 
mals, weren’t they? Why should Pliny’s 
Doves have come down to us in mosaic 
if he cultivated them solely for the sake 
of broiled squabs¢ It’s true that the 
modern Roman, before the extension of 
the S. P. C. A. to his city, used his horse 
cruelly upon the perfectly unquestion- 
able ground that the poor beast was not 
a Christian.” 

‘I don’t remember about the Stoies 
exactly,” the second friend mused aloud; 
and the first let this go, though they both 
understood that very likely he not only 
did not remember, but had never known. 
“They had so many virtues that they 
must have been kind to brutes, but I 
taste something more Cowperian, more 
Wordsworthian, than Marecus-Aurelian 
in our own kindness. These poets taught 
me, so far as I could learn, not to 


enter on my list of friends 


the man 
Who needlessly set foot upon a worm,’ 


and 

‘Never to mix my pleasure or my pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
breathes.’ 


“Yes, but I don’t like giving up the 
Stoics: we may have to come back to 
their ground if things keep on going the 
way they have gone for the last genera- 
tion. The Stoies had a high ideal of 
duty; it’s hard to see that the Christian 
ideal is higher, though they taught them- 
selves to be proudly good, and we (if we 
may still say we when we say Chris- 
tians) are always trying to teach our- 
selves to be humbly good.” 
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“What do you mean,” the second of 
the friends demanded, “ by coming back 
to their ground ?” 

“Why,” the first responded, picking 
up a twig that opportunely dropped at 
his feet, and getting out his knife to 
whittle it, “I suppose they were the first 
agnostics, and we who don’t so much 
deny the Deity as ignore Him—” 

“3 see,” the second answered sadly. 
Sut aren’t you throwing up the sponge 
for faith rather prematurely? The power 


“ 


of believing has a tremendous vitality. 
I heard a Catholic once say to a Protes- 
tant friend, ‘You know the Church has 
outlived schisms much older than yours.’ 
And inside of Protestantism as well as 
Catholicism there is a tremendous power 
of revival. We have seen it often. After 
an age of Unbelief an age of Belief is 
rather certain to follow.” 

“Well, well, I’m willing. I’m no more 
agnostic than you are. I should be glad 
of an age of faith for the rest to my 
soul, if for no other reason. I was hark- 
ing back to the Stoies not only because 
they were good to animals, if they were 
good, but because they seemed to have 
the same barren devotion to duty which 
has survived my faith as well as my 
creed. But why, if I neither expect 
happiness or dread misery, should I still 
eare to do my duty? And I certainly 
always do.” 

“What, always?” 

“Well, nearly always.” 

The friends laughed together, and the 
first said, “ What a pity the Gilbertian 
humor has gone out so; you can’t adapt 
it to a daily need any longer without the 
risk of not being followed.” 

The’ other sighed. “ Nearly every- 
thing goes out, except duty. If that 
went out, I don’t think I should have 
much pleasure in life.” 

“No, you would be dead, without the 
If there is any- 
thing comes direct from the Creative 
Force, from 


hope of resurrection. 


‘La somma sapienza e il primo amore,’ 


it is the sense of duty, ‘the moral law 
within us,’ which Kant divined as un- 
mistakably delivered from God to man. 
I use the old terminology.” 

“Don’t apologize. It still serves our 
turn; I don’t know that anything else 





serves it yet. And you make me think 
of what dear old M. D. C—— told m 
shortly after his wife died. He had wish 
ed, when they both owned that the end 
was near, to suggest some comfort in th: 
hope of another life, to clutch at that 
straw to save his drowning soul; but sh: 
stopped him. She said, ‘ There is noth 
ing but duty, the duty we have wished 
to do and tried to do.’ ” 

The friends were silent in the pathos 
of the fact, and then the first said, “] 
suppose we all wish to do our duty, 
even when we don’t try, or don’t try 
hard enough.” 

The other “ Perhaps, 
after all, it’s a question of strength; 
wickedness is weakness.” 


conject ured, 


“That formula won’t always serve: 
still, it will serve in a good many eases; 
possibly most. It won’t do to preach 
it, though.” 

“No, we must cultivate strength of 
character. I wonder how?” 

“Well, vour Stoics—” 

“ My Stoies?”’ 

“ Anybody’s Stoices—did it by self- 
denial. When they saw a pleasure com- 
ing their way they sidestepped it; they 
went round the corner, and let it go 
by while they recruited their energies 
Then when they saw a duty coming they 
stepped out and did it. 

“It seems very simple. But aren't 
you rather cynical ?” 


” 


“That’s what people call one when on 
puts ethics picturesquely. But perhaps 
I’ve rather overdone it about the Stoies. 
Perhaps they wouldn’t have refused to 
enjoy a pleasure at their own expense, at 
their cost in some sort of suffering to 
themselves. They really seem to hav 
invented the Christian ideal of duty.” 

“And a very good thing. It may be 
all that will be left of Christianity in 
the end, if the Christian hope of reward 
goes as the Christian fear of punishment 
has gone. It seems to have been all ther 
was of it in the beginning.” 

The second ofthe friends said at this, 
“T don’t know that I should go so far 
as that.” 

The first returned: “Well, I don’t 
know that I should ask you. I don’t 
know that I go that far myself,” he said, 
and then they laughed together again. 

The man who was feeding the squirrel 
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eemed to have exhausted his stock of 
peanuts, and he went away. After some 
sitation the squirrel came toward the 
wo friends and examined their coun 
enances with a beady, greedy eye. He 
as really glutted with peanuts, and had 
iried the last where he would forget 

after having packed it down in the 
ground with his paws. 

“No, no,” the first of the friends said 
to the squirrel; “ we are on the way back 
to being Stoics and practising the more 
self-denying virtues. You won't get any 
peanuts out of us. For one thing, we 
aven’t got any.” 

“There’s a boy,” the second friend 
lreamily suggested, “ down by the boat- 
house with a basketful.” 

‘But | am teaching this animal self- 
denial. He will be a nobler squirrel all 
the rest of his life for not having the 
peanuts he ecouldn’t get. That’s like 
what I always try to feel in my own 
ease, It’s what I eall character-build- 
ing. Get along!” 

The squirrel, to which the last words 
were addressed, considered a moment. 
Then it got along, after having inspected 
the whittlings at the feet of the friends 
» decide whether they were edible. 

“T thought,” the second of the friends 
said, “that your humanity  ineluded 

ndness to animals.” 

‘Il am acting for this animal’s best 
ood. I don’t say but that, if the pea- 

it boy had come by with his basket, 
| shouldn’t have yielded to my natural 
veakness and given the little brute a 
paper of them to bury. He seems to 
have been rather a saving squirrel 
hen he Was gorged.”” 

The mellow sunhght of the November 
ay came down through the tattered 
foliage, and threw the shadows of the 
friends on the path where they sat, with 
their soft hats pulled over their fore- 
heads. They were silent so long that 
when the second of them resumed their 
conversation he had to ask, “ Where 
were we?” 


“Cultivating foree of character in 
squirrels.” 

“T thought we had got by that.” 

“Then we had come round to our- 
selves again.” 

“Something like that,” the first friend 
reluctantly allowed. 


KASY 
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“What a vicious cirele! It seems to 
me that our first duty, if that’s what 
you mean, is to get rid of ourselves.” 

“Whom should we have left? Other 
people? We mustn’t pamper their ego- 


tism in chastising our own. We must 
ise a great deal of caution in doing our 


duty. If L really loved that squirrel, if 
I were truly kind to animals, if I studied 
their best good, as disagreeable friends 
sav they study ours, I should go after him 
and give him a hickorvnut, that would 
wear down his teeth as nature intended; 
civilization is undermining the health 
of squirrels by feeding them peanuts, 
which allow their teeth to overgrow.” 

“That is true. Isn’t it doing some 
thing of the same sort in other ways 
for all of us? If I hadn’t lost my teeth 
so long ago, I’m sure I should feel them 
piercing from one jaw to another in 
their inordinate development. It’s duty 
that keeps down the overgrowths that 
luxury incites. By the way, what set 
you thinking so severely about duty this 
beautiful Sunday morning? The neg- 
lected duty of going to church?” 

‘Ah, I call going to ehureh a pleas- 
ure. No, I suppose it was an effect, a 
reverberation, of the tumult of my 
struggle to vote for the right man on 
Tuesday. when I knew that I was 
throwing my vote away if I did vote 
for him.” 

‘But you voted for him?” 

The first friend nodded. 

“Which man was it?” 

“What’s the use? He was beaten 


‘That is all you know or need to know.’ 


“Of course he was beaten. if it was 
your duty to vote for him,” the second 
friend mused. “ How patient the Creator 
must be with the result of His counsel 
to His creatures! He keeps on com- 
muning, commanding, if we are to be- 
lieve Kant. It is Ilis one certain way 
to aftirm and corroborate Himself. With- 
out His perpetual message to the human 
conscience He does not recognizably i> 
ist; and yet more than half the time 
Hlis mandate sends us to certain defeat, 
to certain death. It’s enough to make 
one go in for the other side. Of course, 
we have to suppose that the same voice 
which intimates duty to us intimates 
duty to them ?” 
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And that they would like to obey it, 
if they could consistently with ether in- 
terests and obligations?” 

“Yes, they juggle with their sense of 
it; they pretend that the Voice does not 
mean exactly what it says. Thev get 
out of it that way.” 

* And the great. vital difference between 
ourselves and them is that we promptly 
and explicitly obey it; we don’t palter 
with it in the slightest; ‘ we don’t bandy 
words with our sovereign, as Doctor 
Johnson said. | wonder,” the speaker 
added, with the briskness of one to whom 
a vivid thought suddenly occurs, “ how 
it would work if one went and did ex- 
actly the contrary of what was intimated 
to the human conscience ?” 
“That’s not a new idea. There are 
people who habitually do so, or rather 
to whom an inverted moral law is de- 
livered.” 

‘You mean the people who beat you 
at the polls last Tuesday ?” 

“ No, | mean the people in the asylums, 
some of them. They are said to hear 
the voice that bids us do right command- 
‘Thou shalt 
kill” they hear it sav, ‘thou shalt steal, 
thou shalt bear false witness, thou shalt 
commit adultery, thou shalt not honor 
thy father and thy mother,’ and so on 
through the decalogue, with the inhibi- 


ing them to do wrong. 


tion thrown off or put en, as the case 
may be.” 

“ Tow verv hideous!” the second friend 
exclaimed. “ It’s like an emanation from 
the Pit. I mean the Pit that used to 
be. It’s been abolished.” 

“And a very good thing. The noises 
from it went far to drown the voice of 
God, and bewildered some men so that 
they did not rightly know what the voice 
Now when people hear a 
voice bidding them do evil, we 
what to do with them.” 

“And you think that the fellows who 
outvoted you on Tuesday heard the same 
voice that you heard; and they dis- 
obeved it?” 

“Ah, it’s hard to say. We haven't 
got to the bottom of such things yet. 
Perhaps they disobeyed the voice pro- 


was saying. 


know 


visionally, expecting to make a _ satis- 
factory explanation later on. Or perhaps 
they had put 
the keeping of others, who gave them 


their civie consciences in 
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an official interpretation of the command, 
with instructions not to take it literally.” 

“That’s very interesting,” the second 
friend said. ‘ Then it’s your idea that 
no one really prefers to do wrong ” 

“Not outside of the asylums. And 
even there they can plead authority. 
No, no, no! In a world pretty full of 
evil there isn’t any purely voluntary evil 
When the ‘ 


we call them, do wrong, it is provisional 


among the sane. wicked,’ as 
ly only; they mean to do right presently 
and make it up with the heavenly pow- 
ers. As long as an evil-doer lives he 
means to cease sometime to do evil. He 
may put it off too long, or until h 
becomes ethically unsound. You know 
Swedenborg found that the last stat 
of sinners was insanity.” 

“ Dreadful !” 

“But DTve always thought very few 
reached that state. 
thing about it all: we are not only 


There’s this curious 


v that inner voice, 
we are wsthetically prompted; it’s a mat- 
ter of taste as well as of conduct, too 


ethically prompted | 


The virtues are so clean, the vices so 
Justice is beautifully 
symmetrical; injustice is so shapeless, so 
Truth is such a pure line; 
falsehood is so out of drawing. The 


repulsively dirty. 
unbalanced. 


iniquities make you uncomfortable. Th« 
arts deny them.” 

The second friend drew a long breath. 
“ Then I don’t see why there are so many.” 

“Well,” the first friend suggested, 
“there seems to be a difficulty. Some 
say that they have to be employed as 
antitheses; we can’t get on without them, 
at least at this stage of the proceedings. 
Perhaps we shall advance so far that we 
shall be able to use historical or accom 
plished evil for the contrasts by which 
we shall know actual good.” 

“T don’t see how you make that out.” 

“Why, there are already some regions 
of the globe where the summer does not 
require the antithesis of winter for its 
Perhaps in the moral 
world there will yet be a condition in 
which right shall not need to contrast 
itself with wrong. We are still meteor- 
ologically very imperfect.” 

“ And how do you expect to bring the 
condition about? By our always doing 
our duty ?” 

“ Well, we sha’n’t, by not doing it.” 
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EN, as men, are only incidentally 
the subject of twentieth-century 
comment. Probably that “ visit- 

ant from another planet,” so pitifully 
overworked in our speculations, if he 
were to work at all on his own motion 
and take the trouble to visit us, would 
infer from a casual survey of the things 
most obviously visible upon the surface 
of the earth—such as governments, farms, 
edifices, factories, railroads, subways, and 
other vehicular constructions, including 
automobiles and aeroplanes—that earthly 
civilization was predominantly masculine, 
and that women were merely  house- 
keepers and shoppers or the subordinate 
factors of industry. But as soon as he 
became literate—which he is generally 
supposed to be at the start—and from 
journals and in other ways found what 
men and women were mostly talking and 
writing about, his view would be reversed, 
and he would see that men, though con- 
spicuously enterprising, useful, and of- 
ficious creatures, were a mere incident 
and not entitled to distinguished econ- 
sideration, while women and children 
oceupied the foreground. 

But we must dismiss our celestial 
visitor as one incompetent to form a 
clear judgment from what he sees or 
hears. Even if we were to put him 
through a course of history, it would only 
add to his confusion, the elements and 
conditions of mortal experience on his 
own planet being so different. We must 
ourselves confess to dense obscurity of 
vision, whatever the extent of our knowl- 
edge and observation, and to our utter 
inability to answer the commonest ques- 
tions as to the relative position of men 
and women in human progress and 
civilization—what it has been or what 
it is to be. 

Some things are plain enough to the 
average understanding, because they are 
elemental. It is easy to see why woman 
should have engrossed conversation and 
figured prominently in literature from 
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the beginning, even when men did most 
of the talking and nearly all the writing. 
She has always been and is, to men, un- 
deniably the most fascinating of all crea- 
tures and the most interesting, either 
attractively or poignantly. She flashes 
brightly upon us from majestic emi- 
nences, or luridly from coverts of in- 
trigue, in the historic record. It may be 
that in legend, which has been mostly 
shaped by man, from the story of Eden 
down, she has been unfairly treated, made 
too poignantly rather than attractively 
interesting—the Pandora who unleashes 
evil, or Helen, at onee the lure and the 
ruin of the world, maddening both 
gods and men, with here and there a 
docile Ruth or a_ patient Griselda. 
Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek im- 
agination conceived of friendship as a 
possibility between man and woman, 
while there are abundant instances, most- 
ly Greek, of the Damon and Pythias 
order of friendship between men. De- 
preciative comment concerning women 
seems to have been the habit of genius, 
ancient and medieval—a habit which 
survived the Renaissance; and chivalry 
veiled an implication of contempt. This 
was depreciation of womankind; admira- 
tion was ungrudgingly accorded to the 
beauty and heroie virtues of. individual 
women. Homer, in his description of 
Ulysses’s visit to Hades, gives even ‘more 
attention to the shades of noble ladies 
than to those of masculine heroes, and 
invests them with greater dignity. Greek 
Tragedy presents no more appealing per- 
sonages than Antigone and Electra. 

The impersonations of women created 
by men, in that ancient order of art and 
literature the motifs of which were chief- 
ly legendary, truly reflected man’s general 
estimate of woman. She was indicted for 
the ruin of the race and punished by 
subjection to man—her desire should be 
to her husband and he should rule over 
her—but through her the race was to be 
redeemed, as Hope was reserved in Pan- 
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doras casket after the gaol delivers ol 
all evils. It was her office to beguile, 
to bewitch, to comfort, and to serve man- 
kind. Her most distinctive function 

that of motherhood—has no exaltation in 
ancient poetic legend, entering into story 
or picture only as an incidental feature. 
The child, too, has here no 
The  loftiest 
mythology is that of Athene, the Par- 
thenos of the Pantheon, who was thus 


promine nee, 


impersol ation ot Greek 


exalted because she had no mother and 
ho childhood, and so transcended the 
bounds of Nature. It was only in the 
Sacred Mysteries of the popular religion 

the survival of a faith so old that it 
knew no Olympus that the idea of 
motherhood was the supreme cone ption. 

This carries us back to a prehistoric 
society, or rather we should say a primor 
dial humanity too pro incial and earth 
hound to have a social constitution in 
our sense of the term It was to this 
period that the Matriarchate belonged 
that peculiar institution to which a cer- 
tain species of the New Woman reverts 
with exultation but ‘with little compre- 
hension of its meaning—as witnesses Miss 
Miniver, in H. G. Wells’s keenly intel- 
lectual story of Ann Veronica 

“We are the species, men are only 
incidents. In all the species of ani- 
mals, the females are more important 
than the males; the males have to please 
them. ... Only in man is the male made 
most important, and that happens through 
maternity; it’s our very importance that 
degrades us. While we were minding 
the. children they stole our rights and 
liberties. It’s the aecidental conquer- 
ing the essential. Originally in the first 
animals there were no males, none at all. 

Then they appear among the lower 

things ”"—she made meticulous gestures 
to figure the seale of life ‘among 
crustaceans . .. just as little creatures, 
ever so inferior to the females .. . and 
among human beings, too, women to be- 
vin with were rulers and leaders; they 
owned all the property: they invented 
all the arts. The primitive government 
was the Matriarchate The Matriar- 
chate! The Lords of Creation just ran 
about and did what they were told.” 

But the essential idea of the Matri- 


archate was that of motherhood, divine 


as well as human, for the deity supreme- 








ly vorshipped Was ol the Cvbel or 
Demeter type, the Great Mother. The 
maternity, so detestable to Miss Miniver, 
was the ground of human kinship; pa 
iernity counting for nothing, as in 
capable of registration as Plato wished it 
to be in his ideal Republic. The human 
gens had a communal economy—no mar 
riage, no families, and not much mor 
ethical sense than belongs to a beehivs 
so little removed was h imanity, in this 
period, above the plane of elemental in 
stinet. Maternity was the glory of wom 
an and, in the maseuline regard, worthy 
of worshipful service, Men, of course, 
did all the chores. The mothers wer 
well nourished, doubtless in every way 
pampered. We suspect that the arts, 
even of the ruder sort like embroidery 
and pottery, were of later origin. Iu 
man faith had not yet lifted its eves 
heavenward, but looked only downward 
to the earth and to the Vutterseele of the 
underworld. It is not permitted us to 
behold this exceedingly primitive world 
in its uneorrupted, natural dignity. 

We do not know how this order of 
things was broken up. Possibly it was 
heeause of the greater activity of the 
males, who through long service cd 
veloped a kind of mastery and came into 
a more ambitious if not more enviabl 
estate. The pastoral and agricultural 
habits led to the accumulation of prop- 
erty worth considering, and which, as 
soon as it hecame private, made the ques- 
tion of inheritance important, and thus 
led to the institution of marriage, when 
polygamy supplanted polyandry. The 
new dignity aceruing to man made it 
possible for him to put aside his gay and 
tawdrv attire, and most richly and elab- 
orately to embellish and invest the women 
of his household. 

The change was in the line of human 
progress, however it may have been away 
from Nature; it was the beginning of 
that medley order of things humiliating 
and triumphant which we eall civiliza 
tion, and which ‘the Rousseau tribe of 
philosophers say should be repented of 
It was not a revolution of masculine 
contrivance; it was in the course of 
things. something inevitably incident to 
a rationally conscious development of the 
race. Men did not revolt against wom 
en. There was in the primitive order no 
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yppressioh to avelpe, Man was all the 
F 
action as woman was on the passive 


time physically stronger on the side « 


side; his service had been a willing one, 
nd it led him into a field of activities, 
ike that of hunting, most congenial to 
is taste. The efforts prompted | 
desire to please woman and to compet 


v his 


for her favor—if we are to assume that, 
as everywhere else in Nature, such com- 
petition was ordinary-—must have sharp 
ened his wits and quickened his inventive 
genius, preparing him for future is 
tinction as raconteur, statesman, and 
artist. In one respect an immense ad- 
vantage had, in the primitive order, been 
instinetively and in the fitness of things 
recorded to woman. <As nearer to Nature 
and, especially by her sex, allied to the 
nother divinities, she had had a monop- 
oly of communication with the benignant 
powers of darkness, which she presumably 
ised for benignant purposes, though, in 
a later system of man’s speculations, she 
was ungenerously rewarded therefor by 
being associated with witchcraft and 
necromancy, as, in the story of Eden, she 
alone had conversation with the serpent. 

It cannot be denied that the transition 
from the placid and peaceful state of 
primitive naturalism to a warlike, in- 
tensely competitive, complexly ethical, 
strenuous civilization involved for ages 
peculiar hardship, cruelty, and injustice 
to womankind. As nearer to Nature, 
woman suffered more than man from 
the departure. She passed into a new 
vorld, shorn of her ancient distinction 
and of her sacred imniunities, and averse 
by habit and inclination from the prizes 
sought by men. The mother deities re- 
tired before the burning brightness of 
Apollo and the gods of the open air; and 
their rites we re celebrated in dark places. 
Motherhood itself came to be associated 
with servile conditions, exalted only by 
the birth of sons. Infant daughters were 
destroyed to such an extent that wives 
had to be supplied by violent seizure 
from neighboring and hostile tribes. In 
no respect was the singularity of the 
Hebrew race more manifest than in its 
exaltation of motherhood. 

It is evident from the whole history 
of civilization that man, from the mo- 
ment of his mastery, had to fulfil his 
peculiar destiny through an amazing 
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course of errors—tollies, vanities, and 
cruelties innumerabk The course was 
inevitable, and if women were subjected 
to tyrannies, so were the vast majority 
of men. Every successive dominance all 
along the line—-and it has been a line 
of progression in both the perception and 
the realization of truth—has been som« 
thing to be repented of, with the justifica 
tion of manhood finally in view, which 
ean only come through the full emanei 
pation of the woman and the child 

The consummation of civilization must 
be the complete justification of its de- 
parture from Nature through the creative 
evolution of a new human hature. 

No spiritual thoroughfare is opened 
to us through the consideration of ‘the 
comparative excellence of man and wom- 
an in intellectual attainments, ethical 
sensibility, or social eticieney. If these 
merits have been apportioned in different 
measure between the sexes, such data as 
we have do not fix the metes and bounds 
for either. Queens have been as wise 
and just rulers and administrators as 
kings. Women have been justices ot 
peace in England, and sat on the bench 
with men. In all economies, political as 
well as industrial, educational, and do- 
mestie, there is every reason why men 
and women should co-operate on equal 
terms, sinee, whatever difference there 
may be between them, society would be 
more than doubly the gainer through this 
union. For it is not simply the multipli- 
eation of one by two but the increment 
of creative growth that comes through 
the perfect union of man and woman in 
any field of action that is not wholly 
formal or mechanical. As in the family 
there are not only two, husband and wife, 
but a third—the child—so in every or- 
ganie human movement the miracle of 
fertility which is inseparable from crea- 
tive evolution is not of man alone or of 
woman alone, but of both as one. Thus 
only emerge new species in the spiritual 
world. There is not merely formal pro- 
gression, which is sterile, but genetic 
procedure into abundant life. Something 
of the eternal enters here. We do not 
ask which is superior—man or woman or 
child-—but what is each in the harmony. 

The things which men and women can- 
not do together have come to mean things 


that do not reflect qualities essentially 
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human, but mainly human weaknesses 
and limitations. We would not like to 
see women on police duty, in battle, or in 
a football scrimmage, though it would be 
well for society if they took part in coun- 
cils that have to do with crimes and pun- 
ishments, with determining whether there 
shall be a war, or with humanizing the 
football game. 

The really new woman—not she who 
is so ecalled—is, like the new man, the 
product of an evolution which has been 
going on for ages. We are not distin- 
guishing between women who are suffra- 
gists and those who are anti-suffragists 

we would that they were all suffra- 
gists—but between women, in either of 
these camps, who illustrate the evolu- 
tionary transformation in their life and 
in their expression of the new sense of 
life, socially and in art and literature, 
and those who do not. 

This evolution has been a_transla- 
tion of all that is elemental in man and 
woman to a higher plane, through 
psychical inspiration and illumination. 
There has not really been any de- 
parture from Nature. which is always 
radical in us, but the humanization 
of every element in it—that is, the 
development of the Humanities. The 
inadequacy of this development, splen- 
did and impressive though it may have 
heen, in the older civilizations, the 
failure to realize all that was, in any of 
them, possible in their time, was due to 
the fact that it was so exclusively mas- 
culine We note a like defect in our 
time in sections of the Middle West and 
on the Pacific coast, where the move- 
ments of most essential significance are 
largely committed to women. The deep- 
est meanings and manifestations of mod- 
ern humanity have been developed on 
the creative side of the blended expe- 
rience of men and women, the diverse 
dictinetion of either sex being necessary 
to the birth of a new nature, com- 
pletely human. 

The union of men and women in all 
the essential things of life is a dis- 
tinetively modern fact; and it is sure 
to become a union also in things only 
relatively important, thus having full 
organic completeness. 








Elemental instinct and passion, in that 
crude stage of human development wher 
man seems but a part of Nature and 
subject to her decrees, work in the dark 
ness. The kingdom of the soul, sub 
ject to psychical dileetion, is in the light, 
but only through a series of refrac 
tions passing into the clear light of 
truth. Most of what seems grandly) 
impressive in old religions, art, and lit 
erature as well as life derives unreal 
magnitudes from these refractions. Di 
vested of outward pomps and majesties 
there still remain for our discernment 
the spiritual motive and value, which 
in our time are expressed in plainly hu- 
man terms. 

Woman had little to do directly wit} 
the shaping of old civilizations; but we 
cannot help thinking that our modern 
sense of life and its more real and human 
investment are largely and directly du 
not only to spiritual qualities distine 
tively feminine, but to feminine initiative 

In the elarified light of the soul 
womanhood has been translated. Th 
woman is still the mother, but maternity 
has for our modern vision a significance 
which is not merely physical, but spir 
itual—in its fullest meaning it is the 
liberation of humanity for finer uses. 
She is nearer than man to the new 
Nature as she was to the old. But our 
ultra-modern naturalism has a_pellucid 
atmosphere, full of light, and there is a 
clearer vision of truth. The Humanities 
and, we might also say, the Divinities 
have been transformed. A delusive net 
work of sophistication has vanished. 
The terms “ masculine ” and “ feminine ’ 
have no longer their old elemental or 
conventional meanings. There is, or 
there is becoming, a new woman and a 
new man, and the distinction between 
No exalta- 
tion of life, here or hereafter, could be 
humanly interesting er at all human in 


them is not one of “ spheres.” 


which woman did not have her proper 
share and her peculiar distinction 

This share and this distinetion woman 
has had in the great modern renascencé 
She first brought the creative imagina 


tion within homely bounds gut here 


we touch upon a field to which we must 
give separate consideration. 
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. was fully six months after the episode 
of the vibration disintegrator that my 
friend P. ‘Tetherington Botts, the in 
ventor, came to see me again. 

| knew all the time why he was keeping 

y of me. He realized that in backing that 
invention as I did I lost some money Nat 
urally, like all men who think in a rut, he 
believed the sinking of that money would 
make me feel unhappy when I saw him. 
\fter we had greeted each other with 
some formality, we drifted into a general 
talk on business. I noted that Botts was 
wearing his usual long frock coat, that his 
trousers were frayed and mud-spattered as 
usual at the bottom, and that his silk hat 
is usual had marks showing where his fin- 
vers had brushed the nap the wrong way. 

The trouble with you, Botts,” I said, “ ts 
that, while you are a great inventor, you 
never invent anything that everybody wants. 

My inventions,” Botts said, stiffening up, 
are an art to me.” 

* Yes,” I said, brutal 
ly. “They are an Art, 
with a capital A—and 
that’s just the trouble. 
They appeal to curiosity 
ind the higher thought. 
What vou want to do is 
to invent something that 
ippeals to vanity, to 

man nature, or to 
me are 

That's what I have 
invented,” he interrupt 
ed ‘And at the same 
time, if | may say it, I 
have preserved the dig 
nity of my profession. 

Dignity of his profes 
sion! Did you ever 
ear the inventor of a 
patent corn-shucker talk 
ng about dignity and 
profession after he had 
sold out for a million 

* What is it this 
time | asked, wearily 

\ wireless photograph 
camera 

“It is a beautifier. 
sotts informed me. 

| laughed long and 
merrily 
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Beautifier 


BY WILBUR 


I 


D. NESBIT 


‘A beautifier! | eried * Cold-cream ? 


Glycerine and rose-water’ Freckle bleach? 
Peroxide and perfume Something to re 
move hair from the face, neck, and arms 
overnight. Magic cold-cream that fills hol 


low cheeks? Do you give trading stamps?” 
Botts looked at me with a pained ex 


pression on his face Your true idealist 
cannot understand badinage 

“Wait a minute, Miller, sotts said 
“ Do you know what you see when you look 
at anything or anybody’ Do vou know 


what it is that enables you to see 

“ My eyes, of course,” I answered 

“True, in part. They are the means of 
sight, through their concentration of the 
rays of light, impinging them in a reflection 
upon the retina, from which the impression 
is conveyed to the brain along the delieat 
nerves composing the optic trunk.” 

I lit a cigar and smiled gently Botts’s 
face wore the rapt expression it always 
takes on when he is fifty thousand miles 





LAUGHED LONG AND MERRILY 
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Irom nowhere 
He continued: 
You can’t see after night, can you?’ 
‘Sometimes | can, sometimes I can’t.” 
I mean, that when all is pitch dark you 
see nothing 
“When IL see 
All well 


and going some mentally. 


nothing, | see nothing. 

and Now, when we see 
an object we really see the reflection of the 
light which strike upon it These 
thrown back to our and we 


good 


rays of 

rays are eyes 
see it 

“We 

| agreed 

ro put it crudely, yes. 


catch them on the first bounce, 


Now, then. rhe 
when all is pitch dark 


light are reflected to 
that? 


do not see 
is that no 
us Do 
Exactly 

* Now, sotts leaned over 
tapped my knee with one long, bony 

Coat the back of a pane of 
quicksilver and we have a 
throws the rays of light to us, 

* We do. Botts, we do.” 

‘Now, then. Scrape some of that coating 
off and the mirror no longer reflects, does it? 

“It don’t, Botts, it don’t 

* Now, then. Suppose we 
or part of 


reason we 
rays of 
you gatnet! 
then and 
finger. 
wich 

that 
not? 


glass 
mirror 
do we 


coat an object. 
in object, with a substance that 
will annihilate the reflection of the rays of 
light. We will not see that object, will we?” 

rs suppose not 

‘Now, then. One moment.’ 

jotts opened the little grip he was carry 
ing and took therefrom a bottle filled with 
i. colorless liquid 

‘Il am not what you 
some man, am I?” he 
is too long and 
ear Aside 
able as to 

‘ Yes.” 

‘Now, then.” He pulled the cork of the 
bottle and I saw that it had attached to it 
a wire on the end of which was a sponge. 
(I found this out afterward. I didn’t 
either wire or sponge at that time. I am 
saving that I saw this merely figuratively.) 
He went to a mirror the wash-stand 
and softly touched the end of his nose and 
the mole on his ear with the sponge. Then 
he turned to me. 

His nose was just the right length it should 
be and the mole on his ear was gone! 

‘You see—” he began. 

*[ see I don’t 
wilderedly 

“Of course 


hand 
nose 
left 


pass- 


would call a 
inquired. “ My 
there is a mole on my 
from defects, IT am 
face?” 


these 


see 


over 


see.’ I answered, be- 
| have discovered this liquid 
which annihilates the rays of light; stops 
them in their course, so to speak. It ab- 
solutely destroys the reflecting properties of 
any surface to which it is applied. Any 
facial blemish is, to all intents and pur- 
immediately eradicated when this is 
applied, for if it is not seen it may as well 
not exist. Do you grasp that?” 

I nodded. 

“My name will resound 
ages!” he exclaimed. happily 

“What is the stuff?” I asked 


poses, 


through the 
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He explained it, but technically. As nea: 
ly as 1 could gather, it was pure water 
through which had been sent at high voltay: 
tour or five different kinds of electric way *S, 
impulses, and currents 

* What do vou eall it L asked 

The Reflection Annihilator.” 

“That won't do. No 
walk into a drug-store 
tle of Retlection 
technical.” 

My commercial mind 
hum. Possibilities! I 
was the first time P 
stumbled upon 


man or woman will 
and ask for a bo 
Annihilator That’s too 
was beginning to 
millions! It 
Titherington Botts had 
anything worth while—an: 
1 would bet ten dollars that he did it a 
cidentally. But just the same, it was a 
case of striking oil 

“We will call it Botts’s Beautifier. | 
decided. Botts protested weakly. | argue 
that it would link his name tangibly wit! 
his invention; I told him the alliterative 
title not only easy to pronounce, but 
that it was self explanatory and good advet 
tising in a business sense 
With me 

The 
were soon 
thinking. 


“aw 


was 


Finally he agreed 
details of financing 
arranged, as | 
Botts informed me _ he 
manufacture the stuff cheaply; | 
attend to the bottling and 
telephoned to my friend 
tising expert. to come 
campaign Over 
Mayne what [| had in mind, and to sav 
time he brought with him his chief 
writer on complexion specialties—a 
Miss Martha 
plexion specialty 


the propositi n 
had to do that 
could 
Was t» 
distributing I 
Mayne, the 
over and 
the phone | 


adver- 
formulate a 
explained to 


copys 
woman. 
was the com 
writer | would not 
for anything be disrespectful to a lady, but 
Miss Martha Samworth the 
woman | Mayne knew 
was doing when he retained her | 
lieved. Hitherto the had 
heen that we had really beauti 
ful woman to assist us in our work, Botts 
had fallen in love with her, and things had 
gone to smash when she rejected him 


Samworith 
copy 
was homeliest 
What he 
felt re 
always 


ever saw 
trouble 
engaged a 


We went over 
Miss Samworth 
terested in it 


the idea 
Miss 
when 


with Mayne 
Samworth 
Botts 


and 
grew in 
illustrated th 


effect of the beautifier upon me by rubbing 


some of it on the place 
humps. I looked in the 
you couldn't see the hump. 

“ Now, then.” Botts said, “if Miss 
worth will allow me. | will demonstrate on 
her, although “—here for the first time in 
his life he showed the craft of a diplomat 

although it will be like trying to improve 
the tinting of a rose.” 

Miss Samworth looked homelier than ever 
as she smiled her pleasure sotts rubbed 
the stuff on her cheeks and brow, going a 
it very deftly and carefully, putting on jus’ 
the right amount I can’t tell you what a 
transformation there was. I can only say 
that if you were suddenly to see a cabbagy 
turn into a lily you would have an 
of the Miss Samworth who came 


where my 
mirror, 


too, and 


Sam 


idea 
into my 
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lice and the Miss Samworth who sat b 
jore us She peeped once into the mirror 
and instantly began flufting her hair and 
ierking at her neck ruching. Then she dived 
nto her hand-bag for her powder-puff, but 
Botts stopped her. 

Don't!” he begged. “* You will never 
need that again!” 

Confound it! He was smashed right then 
and there Miss Samworth had him tied 
hand and foot, ready to write sonnets to het 
eyebrows! But. unkind as it may sound 
he had no chance. I was in the field l 
too. had seen Miss Samworth 

You remember the advertising campaig! 
ff BRotts’s Beautifier. I put just exactly 
one hundred and two thousand large iron dol 
lars into the newspapers within two months. 
to say nothing of the sampling and demon 
strating we did Demonstrating was easy 
We did not have to hunt for pretty girls to 
show the advantage of using the beautifier 
we made the girls pretty. We had leased 
in old carbonated water tactory, Botts in 
stalled his apparatus—and insisted that Miss 
Samworth be made advertising manager 
vith an office in the factory, so that she 
ould be right in the atmosphere 

| set up a desk there, too. I wanted the 
~ame atmosphere 

Botts and | almost had a little triction 


over Miss Samworth First he would raise 
er salary as advertising manager and then 
| would give it another boost. And maybe 


she wasn’t enjoying the rivalry between 
Botts and myself! We didn’t allow it to 
nterrupt our attention to our work, how 
ever. Business is busi- 


ness But when I! 
vould go to eall on 
er, fotts would 


ither be there or he 
vould eome in. right 
itter me And then 
the two of us would 
sit and glare at each 
ther and Botts would 
keep right on telling 
Miss Samworth how 
heautiful she was. 

Did I ever tell her 
invthing like’ that? 
Only once or twice— 
just enough for polite- 
ness’ sake. Botts 
couldn't realize, as | 
ould, that when you 
mentioned her beauty 
vou made her under 
stand that youre 
membered how she 
looked before she got 
acquainted with the 
beautifier. 

Nevertheless, sotts 
gave me a little 
WOrTy You take a 
homely man, and an 
awkward man, and a 
pessimistic man (all 
inventors are pes 
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<imists and let him tall deeply in love 
with a woman, and for the time being 
he can make Romeo's rope-climbing act go 
into the supper show I know I had Botts 
for a rival 

One evening | tucked a box of American 
Beauties under my arm, stuck a box of im 
ported bonbons in mi coat pocket, concealed 
a ring in my vest pocket, and went to call 


on Miss Samworth. Never mind what my 
intentions were 

Botts was there In spite of his use of 
his beautifier, his face was so long that his 
chin rubbed his shirt front 1 did not 


need to be told what had happened, but | 
was told. 

Miller.” Botts said, 1 am the unhap 
piest man in the world Miss Samworth 
loves another.” 

‘1 wouldn't let a little thing like that 
bother me,” [ smiled. I thought I knew 
pretty well who Mr. Other was. 
presented the American Beauties and 
the bonbons, but retained the ring. Iwo 
proposals in one evening is too rapid for 
even an extraordinary young woman to com 
prehend. 

1 will see you to-morrow, Miss Sam 


worth?” Botts mourned. 
Why. certainly, Mr. Botts; I shall be 
at the oflice as usual,” she replied ‘TL hope 


you will not allow this—this incident—to 
break up our friendly relations which | so 
much enjoy 

“Not at all.” Botts sighed. “not at all 
Besides, | must apply the beautifier to 
morrow It is the regular day. you know 
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Out of sheer commiseration for Botts, | 
walked home with him. 

*? wouldn't mind it so much,” he told me 
‘if she hadn’t referred to it as an incident!” 

But morning he was on deck as 
usual, and when Miss Samworth arrived he 
waited in the demonstration-room for her 
and personally applied the beautifier to hen 
face. \fterward she came into my office 
That was my opportunity I just about 
to say something when Botts came in for a 
moment He held out his hand to me 

*Good-by for the present, Miller,” he said. 
*I—I must get for a little 

He looked His was its 
time length mole on his ear was 

Evidently he was the 
victim of utter dejection. He took 
Miss Samworth’s hand and held it tenderly 
while he hack het farewell. Then we saw 
him go to the cashier's cage and get a pack- 
Then he walked on out. 
murmured Miss Samworth. 
such a lovely character.” 

“ Botts is a fine fellow,” I said, warmly. 

1 am so sorry he takes my rejection of 
his hand so much to heart,” she said, gently. 

‘But vou couldn’t help that,” I answered. 
‘Your affections, if I may be so bold, are 
given to another - 

“ They are,” she whispered, shyly. 

I turned and looked out of the 
dow while straightened up the 
of the advertising copy. Quietly I slipped 
my thumb and finger into my vest pocket 
and secured the ring I bad put there the 
night before Calming and composing my 
self, I turned about to continue my remarks 
to her. and I greatest shock I ever 
had in all my life 


next 


Was 


away rest.” 


wan old- 
and the 


duty 


nose 
once more on 
the most 


age of bank-notes. 
“Too bad.” 
‘Mr. Botts is 


win- 


she pages 


got the 


She had no face! 

It was gone! Invisible! I realized in an 
instant what had happened. sotts had 
craftily applied a solution about a hun 
dred times as strong as was necessary, wit!) 
the result that he had utterly annihilated 
every ray of light that otherwise would have 
been reflected from her countenance. 

From the position of her top hair I could 
see that she was looking down. From that 
empty space between her hair and her collar 
I heard: 

* Yes, Mr 
elsewhere 


Miller, my affections are placed 
I am going to be married to Mr 
Egbert Ponsonby the first of next month.”’ 


wished 
more I 
her face; 


‘May you have every happiness,” | 
her. I couldn't anything 
couldn't see any expression of 
consequently, I did not know whether 
realized what a blow I had received. She 
took up her papers and walked out to her 
desk. I saw her turn to peep into her mir 
ror and then she shrieked! 

Four hours later we had sueceeded in 
allaying her hysterics, but, as the physicians 
said, it is no easy task to treat a faceless 
patient. There was a note from Botts 
saying that her face would return in two 
weeks. 

There was also a note for me, in his usual 
broken-hearted vein, saying that he would 
feel himself the most guilty wretch on earth 
if he exposed other men to the crushing 
sorrow that had his, and for that rea 
son he had burned the formula of the beau- 
tifier, pulled the plugs of the reserve tanks, 
and wished the business to end. He might 
see me again, he did not know. At present 
all he could say was that there were wounds 
that even time could not heal. 
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HEN Christmas was—w’y, we all went 
To gramma’s house, ‘cause grampa, he 
Is got a leg ‘at’s stiff an’ bent 
‘Ith no joint-water in his knee. 
But he don’t care! He say some folks 
Is scurce 0’ legs—not got a pair! 
My grampa cracks a lot o’ jokes— 
An’ we et Christmas dinner there. 


My gramma—all her hair is white 

Like snow is, but it isn’t cold, 
An’ gramma say ’at my hair might 

Be white, too, when I’m just as old. 
My papa say we must be nice, 

jut gramma call my papa “ John,” 
{n’ say we don’t need his ad-vice 

To put our comp’ny manners on. 


I like my gramma ‘most th’ same 
As I do mama, Cousin Lou 
An’ Cousin Fred an’ Cousin Mame 
An’ all th’ others—they do, too. 
My gramma’s hi-erd girl, she cooked 
Whole lots o’ mincemeat pie, an’ make 
More jelly! My, how good it looked! 
An’ four-five dif’runt kinds o’ cake! 


Nen all of us we all sit still 

While grampa look down at his plate 
(n’ talk about th’ he’v’nly will— 

An’ it is pretty hard to wait! 


The Dinner at Grampa’s 


He help us childern first, an’ fill 

Our plates ‘ith turkey stuffin’, too 
An’ gravy, till it almost spill 

Off of th’ plate on Cousin Lou! 





Nen we all laugh—an’ ever’ one 
They laugh ‘most nearly all th’ time, 
Buheause they’re all a-havin’ fun. 
Nen papa say ’at it’s a crime 
To let ‘at turkey go to waste 
Buhfore us able-bodied men, 
"At he ain’t hardly had a taste 
So grampa help our plates again. 


So we had sody biscuits—hot! 
An’ cider ‘at my grampa keep 
Down in a bar’l ’at he is got— 
It taste just like your foot’s asleep. 
An’ pickles, an’ more turkey! Yes, 
An’ quince puhserves, an’ lots o’ jam 
An’ currant jelly—an’ I guess 
I didn’t know how full T am. 


Oh yes! We had plum-puddin’, made 
0’ lots o’ things, an’ set on fire! 
But ain’t nobody is afraid 
To eat it. An’ we all ad-mire 
Th’ puddin’, ‘cause my gramma keep 
It ’most a year to have it there— 
An’ nen, w’y, I’m gone sound asleep 
Right at th’ table in my chair! 
W. D. N. 
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Up To Them 


A! tER collection in a_ certain colored 
chureh in 


(ieorgia it was the custom 


Changes Contemplated 


MONG the reports handed in to the Navy 
Department recently was one 
mending certain changes to be 
uniform shirt for the enlisted men. As a 
matter of briefness it was headed: 
* Commander - in - chief 
shirt.” 


recom 
of the minister to leposit the offerings in 
\ 


a box whieh he turned over to the sexton 
fhe two would then hide the box 


made in th 


tovethet 
with its key, in a= place known only to 


desires to change 
themselves 


Despite these precautions. it | was found 
that small sums of money were being reg 


ularly extracted So one day there was a 


Not In It 


ontference between the two 


Joseph said the minister sternly N old darky 


‘some one is -taking church money from 
the box. and you know that no one has 


named Mose White, in 
one of the Southern States, walked 
ac down the main street one morning = in 


his best black broadcloth suit. with 
The sexten was unmoved Well. min- white rose in his buttonhole 


ister.” said he it’s like this: if there's a gloves on his large hands 
defieieney. it’s between vou and me to make Why \lose 
it up and say nothing about it.” 


cess to it but vou and mvself.’ 


and cotton 


said the proprietor of a 
he Was passing, “are you 
taking a holiday’ 


large store that 


Dish vere.” said the old 
man. in a stately voice, “am 
mah golden weddin’, sah Alivm 
sallybratin’ hit.” 

‘But your wife.” said the 
storekeeper, = is 


7 =) 
y ( i 


tu 


working as 
usual. I saw her at the tub as 
| passed this morning. Why 
isn't she celebrating. too?” 

“ Her?” said Mose, angrily 
‘She hain’t got nuffin’ to do 
with hit She 


am mah 
fou'th.” 


Domestic 


: AME the domestie ani 

mals?” asked the teach 

er one afternoon, when she 

was giving her small pupils 
a quiz. 

Philip frowned, sucked his 
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Valuable 


Lucy Oh!’ won't you give me a kitten?’ 
TOMMY *] can't There so halt a dozen, and wwe 


‘¢ want to break the set 


pencil. and then manfully did 
as he was told. 

* The cat. the dog, and the 
hired girl.” he wrote in his 
big. round hand. 
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How It Was 


GAINST an. old 
A Georgia negro 
iarged with stealing 
1 pig, the evidence 
vas absolutely con 
lusive.and the judge, 
0 knew the old 
larkKy well, said, re- 
proachfully : 
Now, Unele, why 
lid you steal that 
pig ? 
Bekase mah pooh 
family wuz starvin’, 
honnoh.” whim- 
wred the old man. 
Family starv 
cried the judge. 
But they told me 
u keep five dogs. 
How is that, Uncle 
“WW hy, yo hon- 
noh,” said Unele, re 
rrovingly, “you 
ouldn’t “spect mah 
ily to eat dem 





It Was Excusable 
PROMINENT Bos- 


ton attorney tell- 
of an American tour- 
ist hailing from the 
West who was out 
sightseeing 1n Lon 
lon They took him 
aboard the old battle 
hip Vietory. whieh 
Was Lord Nelson's 
flag-ship in several 
of his most famous 
naval triumphs. An 
knglish sailor es 
orted the American 
over the vessel. and. 
coming to a raised 
brass tablet on the 
deck he said, as he 
reverently raised his 
hat 

‘Ere, sir, is the 
spot where Lord Nel 
son fell.” 

“Oh, is it?” replied the Westerner, 
\ “Well, that ain't nothin’; 1 
tripped on the blame thing myself.” 


A Native Interpretation 


Intallible 


N' RSIE says that by the pool 

Where the great bie willow vrows. 
Is the place all dark and cool 

Where the fairies live. she knows 


And she said if we were good, 

And should creep on tippy toes. 
\ll alone, right through the wood, 

We should see them—and she knows! 


Wish they'd come, because we've stayed 
Pretty late, but I suppose 
I'm too big to be afraid. 
Nursie says so—and she knows! 
MARGUERITE DOWNING 


blank Appropriate 
nearty A PHILADELPHIA clergyman tells the 
following story: “A few years ago I 
with some of my neighbors was_ invited 
to the wedding of a favorite negro cook. 
During the ceremony the white guests were 
ranged on one side of the room and the 
colored guests, in greater number, on the 


ELL me.” requeste » foreign sociol- - > . : 
T ogist vt fs yay Rag Aba ” opposite side After the rites had been 


the eagle that is shown on American 


money a 


“It is.” responded the Son of 
an emblem of its swift flight.” 


performed the colored friends, by request, 
joined in the singing of: 


Liberty, “* Lead, Kindly Light. 


(Amid the encireling gloom,’ ete.” 





Mr. Cat (patriot). “I regret that I have only nine lives to give to my country. 





Brothers 


BY S E. KISER 


M* little cousin Elmer he 


Has come to live with us: you see 
His pa and ma are dead, and so 
He had no other place to go, 
And he’s just six, ’n’ I’m ‘most eight, 
And he can be my brother now; 
I’m sorry for him, but it’s great 


To have him with us, anyhow. 


My ma she takes him on her lap 
And hugs ‘n’ pets the little chap, 
And pats him on the cheeks ‘n’ chin, 
tecause his ma was my ma’s twin; 
The most fun ’at I ever had 

Was since we got him, and there’s few 
Times when he isn’t actin’ glad 


Because he’s got a brother, too. 


| used to pray at night I'd get 

A little brother some time yet, 

But now when T lay down to sleep 

I know ’at we've got him to keep, 

And so T needn’t pray no more, 
Not for a brother, anyway: 

I hardly ever thought before 


That it would pay so well to pray. 


I can’t see why ma cries and cries; 

*Most always there’s tears in her eyes, 

And pa takes Elmer on one knee 

And keeps the other knee for me, 

And tells us stories of the time 
When he was little, ’n’, somehow, 

It makes me proud to think that I’m 
A little boy’s big brother now. 
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